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PREFACE 


In this work I have not taken social constructionism, constructionism 
and deconstructionism into consideration, although these positions 
have received considerable attention in the field of methodology over 
the last years. The arguments advanced by these positions, at least in 
some strong versions, would conflict with the assumption that I make 
throughout this work, namely that it is possible to attain a reasonable 
and qualified degree of objectivity in our understanding of philosophical 
texts of the past. 

I have not discussed these three positions, since they have not, as 
far as I know, made any specific contributions to the historiography 
of philosophy. One could argue that I ought to take these positions 
seriously and to discuss their significance to the historiography of 
philosophy simply because they enjoy a lot of authority in the present 
discussions of methodology. However, before treating these positions 
too authoritatively in this particular field, we should also reckon that 
these recent positions themselves are faced with strong criticism, and 
that it would therefore be rash to build too much on them. 

For these reasons I find it reasonable to refer the reader interested in 
these general, methodological discussions to the relevant philosophical 
literature. For a critical discussion of social constructionism, see COLLIN, 
Social reality, and Hacxine, The social construction of what? For a discussion 
of constructionism, see MCÜULLAGH, Justifying historical descriptions. As 
regards deconstructionism, we need to distinguish between the founders 
of the movement, notably Paul de Man (1919-1983) and Jacques 
Derrida (1930-2004), on the one hand, and what has been labelled 
*deconstructionism', on the other hand. For the deconstructionism of 
Derrida and de Man, and the criticism raised by John Searle (1932), 
among others, see Norris, 'Deconstructionism', pp. 835-839, and the 
references given there. 


INTRODUCTION 


The term ‘historiography’ can take up a variety of meanings. In the 
following, the term is understood as the history and method of a given 
historical discipline, in this case the history of philosophy. The history 
of philosophy has a history of its own, as far as it is possible to iden- 
tify the emergence of the discipline in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, and to trace the development of several methods employed 
by historians of philosophy in these and subsequent centuries. 

The present work has two aims, which can be seen in the light 
of this interpretation of ‘historiography’. The first is to identify the 
origin, nature and influence of the historiographical concept ‘system 
of philosophy’, employed as a methodological tool in the history of 
philosophy. The second is to discuss the strengths and weaknesses of 
this historiographical concept. 

Before I explain how I intend to tackle this twofold task, it may be 
helpful with a few words about the history of the history of philosophy 
and about the historiographical concept ‘system of philosophy’ as it 
occurs in history of philosophy. In one sense, the history of philosophy 
is almost as old as philosophy itself. One example is Aristotle (384—322 
BC), who, in the first book of his Metaphysics, offered a survey of the 
doctrines held by previous philosophers, partly in order to introduce 
his own philosophy as superior in regard to certain themes discussed 
by Aristotle himself. One may, needless to say, doubt the objectivity of 
this kind of history of philosophy, which the philosopher Francis Bacon 
(1561-1626) were later to characterize as imperial history of philoso- 
phy, due to its hegemonic aspirations.! If we ignore such histories of 
philosophy—found in Antiquity and in the Middle Ages, occasionally 
even later—we may turn to the Greek biographer and doxographer 
Diogenes Laertius (third century AD) in order to find an early historian 
of philosophy, who saw the recording of past philosophers as a genre 
with intrinsic value. 


! Marusa, ‘Le prime storie generali della filosofia in Inghilterra e nei Paesi Bassi’, 
p. 171. The source may be Bacon, De augmentis scientiarum iii 4, p. 549. 
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In his Zwes of the eminent philosophers, Laertius described the opinions 
and biographical circumstances of several Ancient philosophers, 
typically emphasizing the biographical element.” The Italian huma- 
nist Ambrogio Traversari (1386-1439) translated Laertius’ work into 
Latin in 1433, and this translation was printed in 1472.° Over the 
following centuries several translations into the vernacular appeared.' 
Even though Laertius’ Lives of the eminent philosophers was not the only 
source to Ancient philosophers available in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, it did provide a significant source of information about 
Ancient philosophy and remained a widely used work even after the 
sixteenth century.’ Laertius’ work was thus still considered a model by 
several historians of philosophy publishing in the seventeenth century, 
for instance Thomas Stanley, who published The history of philosophy: 
Containing the lives, opinions, actions and discourses of the philosophers of every 
sect in London 1655-62. 

The sensibility towards philosophy’s past was transformed in the 
eighteenth century. In this period it underwent a drastic methodological 
reform, changing it into a philosophical discipline. The key figures in this 
reform were two Germans, Christoph August Heumann (1681-1764) 
and Johann Jacob Brucker (1696-1770). The former did not compose 
a general history of philosophy, but his methodological reflections and 
his periodization from the first part of the eighteenth century were 
used forcefully in Brucker’s history of philosophy, his Historia critica 
philosophiae (Leipzig, 1742-1744). Brucker turned against the method 
of Laertius and his followers, arguing that the history of philosophy 
should not, at least not primarily, report biographical circumstances 
of past philosophers, but offer what Brucker regarded as systematic 
accounts of their respective philosophical doctrines. 


? For a discussion of Laertius! sources, see MEJER, Diogenes Laertius and his Hellenistic 
background. For the transmission of this work of Laertius in the Middle Ages, see STI- 
GALL, "Ihe manuscript tradition of the De vita et moribus of Walter Burley’, pp. 44-57; 
Praa, Vestigia philosophorum? e la storiografia. 

* For Ambrogio Traversari and his translation of Laertius’ Lives of the eminent 
philosophers, see GIGANTE, Ambrogio Traversari interprete di Diogene Laerzio', pp. 
367-459. 

* For a survey of translations and editions of Laertius’ work from the fifteenth to the 
seventeenth century, see Torowro, ‘Il genere “historia philosophica" tra Cinquecento 
e Seicento’, pp. 156-163. 

? Another popular source to the history of philosophy and theology was written by 
Giacopo Filippo Foresti of Bergamo (1434—1520?). His Supplementum chronicarum was 
printed in 1482 and reprinted many times in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
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It was precisely at this point in the history of the history of philo- 
sophy that the historiographical concept ‘system of philosophy’ was 
introduced. History of philosophy, Brucker stated, is a legitimate part 
of philosophy, if the historian of philosophy is able to account of past 
thinkers in a systematic mode. Reversely, past thinkers only deserve 
a place in the history of philosophy, if they worked out a system of 
philosophy, or at least strove to do so. Brucker’s method of the history 
of philosophy became an integral part of the discipline as it evolved 
over the following centuries. 

So much for the history of the history of philosophy. Now I turn 
to the historiographical concept ‘system of philosophy’. It is possible 
to distinguish at least two historiographical meanings of ‘system’ in 
the history of philosophy. First, the term may denote an individual, 
past philosopher’s ‘system of philosophy’, consisting of a complex of 
philosophical doctrines endowed with a specific internal order. This 
meaning of ‘system’ goes back to eighteenth-century historiography 
of philosophy, in particular that of Brucker, who, as said above, gave 
the concept ‘system of philosophy’ a central role in his Historia critica 
philosophiae. In the method employed on the history of philosophy in this 
work, the concept ‘system of philosophy’ is among the most important 
methodological tools, if not the most important. Although Brucker did 
not articulate this concept himself in an explicit manner, it is possible 
to identify the following four features of the concept ‘system of philo- 
sophy’: (a) A system of philosophy is autonomous in regard to other, 
non-philosophical disciplines; (b) all doctrines stated within the various 
branches of philosophy can be deduced from one or a few principles; 
(c) as an autonomous system it comprises all branches of philosophy; 
(d) the doctrines stated within these various branches of philosophy 
are internally coherent.? 

Second, the term ‘system’ may denote a ‘system of development’, in 
which case the term describes a large-scale historical structure, which 
connects individual systems of philosophy, briefly introduced above, as 
they occur in the course of history. This second meaning of ‘system’ 
is characteristic to the historiography of philosophy of the German 
philosopher Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel (1770-1831), who gave 


5 [ return to these four features in Chapter 1, pp. 32-33 below. In Chapter 2, 
p. 51 below, I provide documentation in Brucker's Historia critica philosophiae for these 
four characteristics. Finally, in Chapter 7, pp. 284—304 below, I discuss the usefulness 
of the historiographical concept ‘system of philosophy’. 
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this concept, ‘system of development’, a key role in his lectures on the 
history of philosophy, delivered in the first decades of the nineteenth 
century, as well as in his Vorlesungen über die Geschichte der Philosophie, edited 
and published by one of his students between 1833 and 1836." 

Although Hegel’s history of philosophy, and his concept ‘system of 
development’, has received far more critical attention in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries than Brucker's concept ‘system of philosophy’, 
this concept of Brucker has had, I shall argue, a far deeper impact 
on the historiography of philosophy than Hegel's concept 'system of 
development’. Surprisingly, the nature and influence of this concept of 
Brucker has not yet been traced, even though it has played a key role 
in the method of the history of philosophy from the time of Brucker 
and up till our time. 

Brucker was one of the chief founders of the history of philosophy 
as a philosophical discipline, and this notion of his entered the disci- 
pline on such a profound level that subsequent historians of philosophy, 
including Hegel, have typically perceived it as a natural and inherent 
methodological tool of the discipline. Hence, historians of philosophy 
have frequently regarded the historiographical concept ‘system of philo- 
sophy’ as the methodological core of the history of philosophy—almost 
as an unchangeable and necessary nature of the discipline—although 
the concept has evolved in response to historical contingencies, and 
although it may well be possible to replace it by other methodological 
concepts without damaging the discipline. Accordingly, historians of 
philosophy have not yet questioned the origin, the implicit assump- 
tions, and the legitimacy of the historiographical concept 'system of 
philosophy’, although the discipline might benefit from a critical and 
constructive examination of its methodological foundation.? In the 
following I intend to provide such an examination. 


7 For this concept of Hegel, see pp. 212-227 below. 

8 Philosophers such as Ernst Cassirer (1874-1945), Martin Heidegger (1889-1876), 
Hans-Georg Gadamer (1900-2002) and Richard Rorty (1931—) for instance, have 
praised Hegel’s historiography of philosophy, and, so some of them have claimed, 
adhered to it. For Cassirer, see pp. 257-259 below. For Heidegger, see p. 218 n. 102 
below. For Gadamer, see pp. 299-304 below. For Rorty, see pp. 298-299 below. 

? Tn SrRus, ‘System, II. S. und S.-Kritik in der Neuzeit’, cols 825-839, for instance, 
we find a good and well-informed account of the various meanings of 'system' as a 
general, methodological concept in philosophy, but there is no discussion of the concept 
‘system of philosophy’ as a historiographical concept. The same applies to the earlier 
study of RıtscHL, System und systematische Methode in der Geschichte des wissenschaftlichen 
Sprachgebrachs und der philosophischen Methodologie, cols 5-96. Similarly, in the following 
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Over the last three decades, the history of the history of philosophy 
has been explored in two magisterial works, Lucien Braun’s Histoire de 
Phistoire de la philosophie, published in 1973, and Giovanni Santinello’s 
Storia delle storie generali della filosofia, published in five volumes between 
1979 and 2004. These publications facilitate any examination of the 
historiography of philosophy, since they provide a historically informed 
presentation of the primary sources pertinent to such an examination. 
Normally, we use histories of philosophy as so-called secondary sources, 
as a means to comprehend primary sources, the original texts of past 
thinkers. However, in an exploration into the historiography of philoso- 
phy, those secondary sources must be treated as primary sources, since 
it 1s exactly in these texts that we find the histories of past philosophy. 
The publications of Braun and Santinello offer the opportunity to 
examine the history, and, by implication, the methods, of the history 
of philosophy, without drifting into abstract speculation far removed 
from the primary material. 

The literature relevant to the present discussion can be divided into 
two groups. First, over the last three decades Brucker’s historiography 
of philosophy has been contextualized in various studies within the 
history of history of philosophy.'? In some of these studies Brucker's 


three studies on the historiographical concept ‘system of philosophy’, it is assumed 
uncritically that it is an inherent part of the history of philosophy, and the concept is 
not examined with regard to its origin, its conceptual implications and its legitimacy; 
GADAMER, ‘Zur Systemidee in der Philosophie’, pp. 55-75; Rickert, ‘Geschichte und 
System der Philosophie’, pp. 7-46; GELDSETZER, Die Philosophie der Philosophiegeschichte 
im 19. Jahrhundert, especially pp. 161-165. The same applies to almost all the histori- 
ans of philosophy presented in Chapter 6 below. In Gapamer’s study of 1998, ‘Die 
Philosophie und ihre Geschichte’, the historiographical concept ‘system of philosophy’ 
is dealt with (pp. xviii-xxiii, and it is pointed out that this concept originates in the 
Leibniz-Wolfhan philosophy of the seventeenth century (ibid., p. xxvii). However, 
Gadamer does not distinguish between the general methodological sense and the his- 
toriographical sense of the concept, and he does not identify its origin and nature in 
the historiographical sense. Gadamer defends the legitimacy of the concept as a tool 
in the history of philosophy (ibid., pp. xx—xxiii). I shall discuss this view of Gadamer 
on pp. 299-304 below. 

10 For studies in Brucker’s historiography of philosophy, see FREvER, Geschichte der 
Geschichte der Philosophie im achtzehnten Jahrhundert, pp. 21-49; SANTINELLO, ‘Il problema 
metodologico nella storia critica della filosofia di Jakob Brucker’, pp. 293-315; BRAUN, 
Histoire de Phistoire de la philosophie, pp. 119-137; Torre, Le origini moderne della storiografia 
filosofica, pp. 69-102; Lowco, ‘Le storie generali della filosofia in Germania 1690-1750’, 
pp. 527-635; Lonco, Historia philosophiae philosophica, pp. 103—117; SCHMIDT-BIGGEMANN, 
‘Jacob Bruckers philosophiegeschichtliches Konzept’, pp. 113-134; SCHNEIDER, “Das 
Eklektizismus-Problem in der Philosophiegeschichte’, pp. 135-158; BLACKWELL, ‘Zur 
Traditionskonstruktion der Naturphilosophie’, pp. 73-86. 
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concept ‘system of philosophy’ has been noted as a central concept in 
his historiography, although it has not been used as a starting point for a 
discussion of the method of history of philosophy. Nor has the specific 
influence of the concept ‘system of philosophy’ on the historiography 
of philosophy in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries been traced." 
This omission is perhaps explainable by the fact that many historians 
of philosophy have perceived the historiographical concept “system 
of philosophy’ as a natural and necessary methodological tool in the 
history of philosophy, for which reasons they have not questioned its 
origin, nature and legitimacy. 

The second group of literature has a different character. Over the 
last four decades, the methodology of history of philosophy has been 
discussed by a variety of authors from different perspectives.!? At times, 
the debate has been highly dramatic—Richard Rorty, for example, 
suggested in 1984 that the discipline traditionally labelled history of 
philosophy should be given up completely.'? These contributions to the 
discussion of the proper method in writing the history of philosophy 
cannot easily be reduced to varieties of a few standard positions. Equally, 


!! The general influence of Brucker’s historiography of philosophy has been exam- 
ined in the following studies: CAsını, Diderot “philosophe”, pp. 254-261; Braun, Histoire 
de Phistoire de la philosophie, pp. 120-121; Lonco, ‘Le storie generali della filosofia in 
Germania 1690-1750’, pp. 611—632; Praia, ‘Jacob Bruckers Wirkungsgeschichte in 
Frankreich und Italien’, pp. 218-237. However, none of these studies, nor any of the 
studies mentioned p. 5 n. 10 above, traces the specific influence of Brucker’s historio- 
graphical concept ‘system of philosophy’. 

? For the more recent discussion of the method of history of philosophy, see 
The historiography of the history of philosophy, ed. Passmore; GuERourT, “The history of 
philosophy as a philosophical problem’, pp. 563—587; Philosophy and its past, eds. Rée, 
Agers and Westoby; Braun, “Théorie et histoire de la philosophie’, pp. 234—243; La 
storiografia filosofica e la sua storia, eds dal Pra, Garin, Braun, Geldsetzer and Santinello; 
Philosophy in history: Essays on the historiography of philosophy, eds Rorty, Schneewind and 
Skinner; Popkın, ‘Philosophy and the history of philosophy’, pp. 625-632; KRISTEL- 
LER, ‘Philosophy and its historiography’, pp. 618-625; O’HEAR, “The history that is 
philosophy’, pp. 455-466; Philosophy: Its history and historiography, ed. Holland; ScHMITT, 
“Towards a history of Renaissance philosophy’, pp. 9-16; Prara, ‘La “storia della 
storiografia filosofica”: Un segno di crisi o di nuova storicita?’, pp. 466-478; Gracia, 
Philosophy and its history: Issues in philosophical historiography; Watson, “Shadow history in 
philosophy’, pp. 95-109; Incuis, ‘Philosophical autonomy and the historiography of 
Medieval philosophy’, pp. 21-53; GADAMER, “Die Philosophie und ihre Geschichte’, 
pp. iii-xxvi; Prara, ‘Brucker versus Rorty? On the “models” of the historiography 
of philosophy’, pp. 69-81; Teaching new histories of philosophy, ed. Schneewind. For the 
literature before 1969, see BECK, ‘Introduction and bibliography, pp. 527—531. 

5 Rorty, "The historiography of philosophy: Four genres’, pp. 65-68. This position 
is discussed in Prat, “Brucker versus Rorty? On the “models” of the historiography of 
philosophy’, pp. 69-81. For my discussion of Rorty's views, see pp. 298-299 below. 
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it is not possible to claim that any of the suggestions for a future method 
in the history of philosophy has become prevailing—perhaps this will 
not happen at all. The methodological discussion is also complicated 
by the fact that several of these contributions in this second group of 
studies overlap with methodological discussions pertinent to the history 
of problems and the history of ideas. In short, it is indeed a contested 
and complex field. 

Consequently, the present examination of the historiographical 
concept ‘system of philosophy’—authoritatively developed by Brucker, 
as I argue in the following—does not pretend to examine one single 
method shared by all modern historians of philosophy. Some historians 
of philosophy still latch on to this notion, some do their business without 
it. However, as I explain in Chapter 6, this particular notion has served 
as a regulative, methodological concept in a substantial number of 
histories of philosophy composed in the eighteenth, nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, and it would be fair to say that it has been the 
dominant historiography of philosophy from Brucker’s days until at 
least the first half of the twentieth century. It follows that an exami- 
nation of the origin, nature and legitimacy of this notion is not only 
of interest to those who strive to understand Brucker’s ideas correctly, 
but also to those who are unsatisfied with one particular strain in the 
methodology governing the history of philosophy—a strain, in which 
the concept ‘system of philosophy’ takes up a key role. 

In the second group of studies we find authors referring to Bruc- 
ker’s historiography of philosophy. Within the last decade, historians 
of philosophy—such as Knud Haakonssen, Jonathan Israel, Donald 
Kelly, Gregorio Piaia and John Inglis—occasionally refer to Brucker’s 
historiography of philosophy in their respective discussions of method 
in the history of philosophy, though with other intentions than the 
ones in the present work. These authors do not intend to provide a 
conceptual analysis of Brucker’s notion ‘system of philosophy’, nor 
do they intend, as I do, to use it as a starting point for a discussion of 
method in the history of philosophy.'* I return to some of these studies 
in the final chapter. 


14 For these authors referring to Brucker in their methodological discussions; see Haa- 
KONSSEN, “The idea of early modern philosophy’, pp. 103, 104, 107, 108, 113; IsRAEL, 
‘Philosophy, history of philosophy, and Vhistorre de l'esprit humain: A historiographical 
question and problem for philosophers’, pp. 331-332, 336, 337, 339; Kzrrv, ‘History 
and/or philosophy’, pp. 345, 347, 348, 349, 355; Praza, “Brucker versus Rorty? On 
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A few words about the chapters that follow. Brucker was the first 
historian of philosophy who integrated the methodological concept 
‘system of philosophy’ into a general history of philosophy. In the first 
chapter I analyze this concept in Brucker's historiography of philosophy, 
and I explain its consequences for the historiography of philosophy. At 
the end of this first chapter, I pose some methodological questions to 
Brucker's concept ‘system of philosophy’: In which periods of the his- 
tory of philosophy has this concept, in its methodological sense, been 
available? Is it reasonable to assume that past philosophers endeavoured 
to use philosophy as an autonomous discipline? Is it adequate to assume 
that past philosophers deduced their doctrines from so-called principles? 
And how relevant is it to search for coherence within an assumed system 
of philosophy of a past thinker? I shall not discuss these questions in a 
purely abstract manner in the following chapters, but on the basis of 
a case study indicating some central tenets of Brucker’s historiography 
of philosophy. 

In the second chapter I use Brucker’s exposition of the Italian phi- 
losopher Giordano Bruno (1548-1600) and his philosophy as a case 
study. Brucker’s interpretation of Bruno is of particular interest—not 
only because Brucker was the first historian of philosophy to give 
this philosopher ample attention, but also because the implications of 
Brucker’s historiographical concept ‘system of philosophy’ stand out 
in his exposition of Bruno and his philosophy. My analysis of Bruck- 
er’s interpretation of Bruno points to two important assumptions in 
Brucker’s concept ‘system of philosophy’. First, its assumption about 
the universal nature of all past philosophy—a nature, which can aptly 
be described through the concept ‘system of philosophy’, and which 
implies the four specific features mentioned on page 3 above. Bruno was, 
Brucker contended, the first philosopher who freed himself from the 
authority of scholasticism and presented his own ‘system of philosophy’. 
I contrast this interpretation with the simple fact that Bruno—probably 
like all other pre-modern philosophers—neither used the term ‘system’ 
in a methodological sense, nor the methodological idea conveyed by 
it. It is therefore anachronistic to assume the universal nature of the 
concept ‘system of philosophy’. The second assumption in Brucker’s 
exposition of Bruno is religious, revealing Brucker’s adherence to the 


the “models” of the historiography of philosophy’, pp. 69-81; Incuis, ‘Philosophical 
autonomy and the historiography of Medieval philosophy’, pp. 22, 23, 40-41, 52. 
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Protestant interpretation of the relationship between theology and 
philosophy. Obviously, this is problematic in a discipline as history of 
philosophy, intending to account for past thinkers with many other 
religious orientations—for instance, a heterodox thinker like Bruno. In 
short, both assumptions are dubious, if they are retro-projected rigidly 
on past philosophy. 

Even though one can argue from a philological view point that Bruno 
was among the last pre-modern philosophers to whom the term ‘system’ 
had no methodological connotations in Greek and Latin, it does not 
follow that the idea conveyed by this term was unknown to these pre- 
modern philosophers—it may have been so through other expressions. 
In the third chapter I confront this objection by examining Brucker’s 
expositions of three Ancient philosophers, namely ‘Thales of Miletus 
(fl. ca. 600 BC), Plato (427—347 BC) and Aristotle (384—322 BC), asking 
the following questions: Which sources did they use? Which general 
principles did they assign to their individual systems of philosophy? 
Which were the key connections in these systems? Was his reconstruc- 
tion adequate compared with the sources available to him? The lesson 
I draw is, in short, that Brucker’s interpretation of Bruno was no dif 
ferent from his interpretations of these three thinkers. Like Bruno, they 
possessed neither the methodological expression ‘system of philosophy’, 
nor the idea rendered by that expression. Nevertheless, their texts were 
forced into that historiographical concept of Brucker, producing the 
unfortunate result that their methodologies were equally obscured. 

In the fourth chapter I look at the relationship between philosophy 
and religion from Bruno’s perspective. How does Bruno interpret this 
relationship? In particular, how does he interpret the Bible as regards its 
authority within moral philosophy and natural philosophy? ‘To anticipate 
my observations, Bruno does not interpret the Bible as a privileged text 
of truth, and, for this reason among others, he determines the relation- 
ship between theology and philosophy in a manner which makes his 
philosophy difficult to account for through Brucker’s historiographical 
concept ‘system of philosophy’. 

In the fifth chapter I return to Brucker’s historiography of philosophy, 
in order to identify and explain its apologetic nature. First I look at the 
sources for his distinction between philosophy and theology. Brucker’s 
interpretation of this relationship is inspired, I argue, by the Protestant 
reformer Philipp Melanchton (1497-1560). Having done so, I focus on 
the periodization employed by Brucker on the history of philosophy, 
arguing that it is strongly coloured by Protestant self-consciousness 
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and mediated through the above-mentioned Heumann. The third 
and last aspect I consider in the fifth chapter, 1s the historical origin 
of the concept ‘system’ in its general, methodological sense. I argue 
that the Calvinist Bartholomew Keckermann (1571-1609) undertook 
a methodological and pedagogical reform of philosophy, in which the 
concept became crucial. His methodological reform was important 
in Brucker's immediate background, German eclecticism, developing 
within German Protestantism. Contemporary eclectic philosophers had 
already made sporadic use of this concept in their sketches of the his- 
tory of philosophy, but Brucker was the first to use it thoroughly and 
universally as a historiographical concept. 

Having established the origin and nature of Brucker's historio- 
graphical concept 'system of philosophy', I turn to the influence of 
this concept in the sixth chapter. Here I examine the use of this 
concept in nineteenth- and twentieth-century histories of philosophy, 
especially those produced in Germany, where the discipline gained a 
strong position in the philosophy departments of a substantial number 
of universities. Brucker's historiography of philosophy spread to other 
disciplines emerging in the twentieth century, such as the history of 
problems (in German “Problemgeschichte”) and the history of ideas, 
and I attend briefly to the re-occurrences of the concept in these new 
disciplines, although the main focus will be its employment within the 
history of philosophy. 

In the final chapter I subject the four characteristic features of 
Brucker's concept 'system of philosophy? to a critical discussion about 
its legitimacy as a historiographical tool. At the end of this chapter, I 
discuss, on the basis of the conclusions of this study, two influential posi- 
tions within modern historiography of philosophy, those of Hans-Georg 
Gadamer (1900-2002) and Quentin Skinner (1940-) respectively. 


CHAPTER ONE 


THE CONCEPT ‘SYSTEM OF PHILOSOPHY’: 
THE CASE OF JACOB BRUCKER’S HISTORIOGRAPHY 
OF PHILOSOPHY! 


I. Introduction 


The concept ‘system of philosophy’ has had very wide currency in the 
modern period as a primary way of writing the history of philosophy. 
This chapter examines the work of a thinker who was crucially instru- 
mental in developing this concept and using it to write the history of 
philosophy, the German historian Jacob Brucker. The point of such an 
examination is not only to get Brucker's thought straight (though this is 
not unimportant, given that earlier commentators have misunderstood 
the importance of the concept ‘system of philosophy’ in his work); it 
is also to reveal the weaknesses of this concept, weaknesses that are 
especially clear as the concept first emerged. The work of Brucker 
shows both the power and the weakness of the notion of a system of 
philosophy, and this chapter's ultimate goal is to illuminate both the 
strengths and weaknesses of this crucially important idea in the writing 
of the history of philosophy. 

As with other methodological concepts, the historiographical concept 
‘system of philosophy’ emerged in a specific historical context. One of 
the influential adaptations of this concept on the history of philosophy 
was undertaken by the German, Lutheran minister and historian of 
philosophy, Jacob Brucker (1696-1770), notably in his Kurtze Fragen aus 
der philosophischen Historie (1731-1736) and in his Historia critica philosophiae 
(1742-1744) Through the last-mentioned work Brucker achieved an 


! This chapter explains a key concept in my paper entitled “The emergence of the 
concept “systematic philosophy” in the seventeenth century: some historiographical 
considerations’ presented at the conference Historiography of philosophy, intellectual history 
and science, Copenhagen, October 2-4, 2003. I would like to thank Peter Barker, Stephen 
Gaukroger, John Schuster, and Tom Sorell for their comments on my paper. 

? Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae a mundi incunabulis ad nostram usque aetatem deducta, 
5 vols. (C. Breitkopf: Leipzig, 1742-1744). Appendix, 1 vol. (Heir of Weidemann and 
Reich: Leipzig, 1767). Anastatic reprint: BRUCKER, Historia critica philosophiae a mundi 
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international reputation as a pioneering historian of philosophy, and this 
work became very influential on subsequent historians of philosophy.’ 
For this reason I shall base my analysis of Brucker's historiography of 
philosophy primarily on this Latin work. 

Brucker scholars have observed Brucker's historiographical uses of 
the concepts ‘syncretism’, ‘eclecticism’, and ‘system of philosophy’; the 
conceptual structure by which Brucker relates these three concepts has 
not, however, been thoroughly examined, although a few passing com- 
ments on the relation between ‘eclecticism’ and ‘system of philosophy’ 
have been made.‘ In this chapter I argue that Brucker’s criteria for 
characterizing a philosophy as ‘syncretistic’ or ‘eclectic’ are intimately 
linked to his concept ‘system of philosophy’, and that this concept 
‘system of philosophy’ for this reason is more central to Brucker’s 
historiography of philosophy than has been recognized so far. In the 
first part I outline the meanings assigned by Brucker to the concept 
‘system of philosophy’ as a historiographical tool with universal vali- 
dity in the history of philosophy. In the second part I explain how this 
methodological device was applied in his categorizations of various 
past philosophers as being ‘syncretistic’ or ‘eclectic’. 


incunabulis ad nostram usque aetatem deducta, 6 vols., eds R. H. Popkin and G. Tonelli (Hil- 
desheim and New York, 1975.) For an Italian translation of the ‘Dissertatio praeliminaris’ 
(ibid., vol. 1, pp. 3-45), see Lonco, Historia philosophiae philosophica, pp. 154—203. BRUCKER, 
Kurtze Fragen aus der philosophischen Historie, 7 vols. (Daniel Bartholomai und Sohn: Ulm, 
1731-1736). For a full bibliography of Brucker's writings, see Zàn, “Verzeichnis der 
Schriften Jacob Bruckers’, pp. 259-351. For Brucker's religious stand as a minister, see 
Francois, “Bruckers Stellung in der Augsburger Konfessionsgeschichte’, pp. 99-109. 

* For Brucker's influence, see Casini, Diderot “philosophe”, pp. 254—261 (on p. 259, 
n. 95, Casini identifies forty-three articles on philosophers and philosophical move- 
ments in DIDEROT’s Encyclopédie based on this Latin work of Brucker); BRAun, Histoire 
de Phistoire de la philosophie, pp. 120-121; Lonco, ‘Le storie generali della filosofia in 
Germania 1690-1750’, pp. 611—632; Prats, ‘Jacob Bruckers Wirkungsgeschichte in 
Frankreich und Italien’, pp. 218-237. 

* This applies to the following studies on Brucker’s historiography of philosophy: 
FREYER, Geschichte der Geschichte der Philosophie im achtzehnten Jahrhundert, pp. 21—49; SAn- 
TINELLO, 'Il problema metodologico nella storia critica della filosofia di Jakob Brucker’, 
pp. 293-315; Braun, Histoire de l'histoire de la philosophie, pp. 119-137; ‘Torre, Le origini 
moderne della storiografia filosofica, pp. 69-102; Lonco, ‘Le storie generali della filosofia 
in Germania 1690-1750’, pp. 527-635; LonGo, Historia philosophiae philosophica, pp. 
103-117; SCHMIDT-BIGGEMANN, ‘Jacob Bruckers philosophiegeschichtliches Konzept’, 
pp. 113-134; SCHNEIDER, ‘Das Eklektizismus-Problem in der Philosophiegeschichte’, 
pp. 135-158; Praia, ‘Brucker versus Rorty? On the “models” of the historiography 
of philosophy’, pp. 69-81. Nor has the conceptual structure between ‘syncretism’, 
‘eclecticism’, and ‘system of philosophy’ in Brucker’s historiography of philosophy 
been examined in the studies on eclecticism mentioned p. 22 n. 44 below. 
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The analysis of Brucker’s notion of a ‘system of philosophy’ has 
value beyond that of getting Brucker right. The notion ‘system of 
philosophy’ has wide currency in histories of philosophy, and in part 
three of this chapter I raise some general problems concerning the 
validity and usefulness of the concept ‘system of philosophy’ in writing 
the history of philosophy, problems that are especially evident at the 
beginnings of the concept in Brucker’s work. 


IL The Notion ‘System of Philosophy’ as a Historiographical Tool in Brucker's 
Historia critica philosophiae 


In the two introductory sections of Brucker’s Historia critica philosophiae— 
that is, in the ‘Praefatio” and in the ‘Dissertatio praeliminaris?— Brucker 
frequently uses the term 'system' (systema) in relation to various forms 
of philosophy developed in the course of history.’ In these two intro- 
ductory sections he does not, however, explain the meaning of the 
term explicitly. Nor is it, to my knowledge, explained in the remaining 
part of the work, even though it is used frequently and forcefully when 
describing various past philosophers. 

Brucker's first move in the ‘Dissertatio praeliminaris’ is to define the 
scientific object of the historian of philosophy. Due to philosophy’s 
historical links with disciplines such as theology, cosmology, medicine, 
mathematics, and so on, one might have expected an inclusive definition 
of the historian’s task—a definition that would give room to such and 
other links between philosophy and its disciplinary neighbours. Brucker, 
however, rejects a wide definition of history of philosophy, stating that 


? Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, pp. [viii]- [xi]. The pages in the ‘Praefatio’ 
are unnumbered. I count as the first page the page after the title page, which begins 
"Serenissimo ac potentissimo...." Page number ii thus begins “Rex potentissime” in 
my pagination. 

ë Ibid., vol. 1, pp. 3-45. For a study of the methodological aspects of the ‘Dis- 
sertatio praeliminaris’, see Lonco, Historia philosophiae philosophica, pp. 103-117. In 
Brucker, Kurtze Fragen, vol. 1, pp. 1-38, we find a methodological section entitled 
‘Vorbereitung’, which is similar to the ‘Dissertatio praeliminaris’ in BRUCKER’s Historia 
critica philosophiae. 

7 In the ‘Praefatio’ and the ‘Dissertatio praeliminaris’ Brucker uses the term in 
the context of history of philosophy on the following pages: BRUCKER, Historia critica 
philosophiae, vol. 1, pp. [viii].28, [viii].31, [ix].18, [ix].22, 4.21, 5.24, 10.23, 10.40, 11.1, 
11.2-3, 11.5, 11.21, 11.27, 12.10, 12.28, 14.3, 15.3, 15.11, 15.17, 15.21, 15.25, 15.29, 
15.35, 16.32, 29.25, 31.5, 37.16, 39.40, 40.30. He also uses the term on these pages 
in regard to the planetary system; see ibid., vol. 1, p. 23.22. 
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it is not his intention to write the history of erudition (historia eruditionis), 
including all its arts and disciplines, but the history of philosophy (istoria 
philosophiae)? What, then, does Brucker mean by ‘philosophy’? 

Brucker offers an essentialist definition of philosophy. The word 
‘philosophy’, he explains, is derived from the Greek word cogía (sophia), 
later translated into Latin as sapientia. Despite this linguistic develop- 
ment from Greek into Latin, the meaning of ‘philosophy’ has remained 
unchanged, he says.? At the beginning of humankind’s history, the term 
sapientia was applied to any discipline in which the human mind (inge- 
nium) was perfected. Brucker thus attributes the view to Aristotle and 
Plato, justly or unjustly, that philosophy 1s identical with man's perfec- 
ting within the arts, or simply identical with any experience within the 
arts.'° This meaning of philosophy, the perfecting of the human mind, 
remains central throughout history, but the perfection itself takes on 
new and more advanced forms over time. In the course of history, the 
perfection of the human mind has been hindered by corrupt religious 
traditions and authorities, which prevented the human mind from gras- 
ping the principles of truth. This sad state of humankind changed for 
the better when individual, talented minds were able to abandon such 
corrupt traditions and to reflect independently of authorities.!' These 
exceptionally gifted minds were able to grasp the principles of truth 
by means of their own reason and to build systems of philosophy on 
these principles: 


And in this way the sublime minds took on the ambition that they should 
search for the truth by means of a more profound meditation, and, having 


8 Ibid., vol. 1, p. 3.10-12: "Scilicet non eruditionis, et quas illa comprehendit 
omnium artium et disciplinarum historiam exponere animus est, sed philosophiae." 

? Thid., vol. 1, p. 3.16-19: *Philosophiam vero, quam nominamus, dicta olim est 
coga id est sapientia; quosque philosophos salutamus, sapientes salutatos esse, constat, 
nomine postea quidem mutato, sed retenta pristina significatione." For Brucker's notion 
of philosophy as sapientia, see LonGo, Historia philosophiae philosophica, pp. 536—537. 

' Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, pp. 3.22—26: “Scilicet prima illa humani 
ingenii aetate, qua eius quasi infantia absolvitur, sapientiae nomen omnibus artibus 
tributum est, quae ullo modo ingenio excolebantur, et ad humani generis utilitatem 
aliquo modo faciebant; unde Aristoteli [Brucker's note: Ethic. ad Nicom. L. VI. c. 7. T. 
11. p. 58. ed. Casaub. (According to Lonco, Historia philosophiae philosophica, p. 154, n. 1, 
Brucker refers to this work of Aristotle in Casaubon's edition published in Leiden in 
1590.)] sapientia, ‘artium virtus’ sive ‘perfectio’, et Platoni [Brucker's note: v. Theaetetos 
et Theages et ex his Laert. 1. III. f. 63 ubi consulendus est Is. Casaub. ad h. 1. (According 
to Lonco, ibid., p. 154, n. 2 and p. 188, n. 27, Brucker refers to Casaubon's edition 
of Diogenes Laertius published in 1692.)] ‘quaevis artis experientia’ dicta est.” 

! Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 4.4-18. 
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abandoned the hollow and impure traditions by which they were initially 
nourished, that they would consult the sources of reason (ratio), reducing 
everything to certain principles of science, joining together a system of 
wisdom [systema sapientiae] built upon its own foundations. '? 


This quotation conveys three important elements in Brucker’s concept 
of philosophy. First, philosophical reflection requires complete emanci- 
pation from traditions in order to reflect independently; Brucker does 
not consider a critical but continuous revision of the traditions initially 
absorbed by the various past philosophers as progressive: only a radical 
break with traditions suffices. Second, having freed himself from these 
traditions, the philosopher may turn to his own personal reason and 
there find certain principles. Third, having sought out and established 
these principles, a system of wisdom (that is, a system of philosophy) 
can be founded on these principles. Due to this nature of philosophy, 
Brucker continues, the cultivation of the philosopher’s reason (ratio) 1s 
central in philosophical progress, and only those people who possess a 
very noble reason should be considered philosophers.'? In the quota- 
tion above Brucker also latches on to a metaphor used conspicuously 
elsewhere in his Historia critica philosophiae, namely that of a house: the 
above-mentioned “principles” correspond to the foundation of a house; 
the "system" 1s the building raised upon this foundation, that 1s, on 
these principles.'* This metaphor tacitly offers a peculiar methodology: 
just as a house raised on its own foundation is unique and solitary, a 
philosophy should, at least ideally, be autonomous. 

Brucker does not explain what he means by “principle” (princi- 
pium) in this context, although it is frequently used in his ‘Dissertatio 
praeliminaris'.? It would make sense, however, to interpret Brucker's 
“principle”, in the quotation above, and in similar contexts in the 
‘Dissertatio praeliminaris’, as a general philosophical theory—almost 
in the sense of a philosophical axiom—which can be applied to more 


? Ibid., vol. 1, p. 4.18-25: “Et hinc animi ingeniis sublimibus additi sunt, ut pro- 
fundiori meditatione in veritatem inquirerent, et desertis impuris traditionis patriae 
lacunis, rationis fontes consulerent, omnia ad certa scientiae principia revocantes, et 
ita sapientiae systema condentes suis fundamentis superstructum." 

'S Ibid., vol. 1, p. 4.22-25: “Quae veritatem omnem, eam praecipue, quae ad Deum 
hominesque refertur, excolendi ratio cum nobillisima fit, sapientiae nomen in propria 
tandem sibi significatione vindicavit, et cultores suos sapientium nomine decoravit." 

14 The same metaphor can be found ibid., vol. 1, p. 15.10-14, as quoted p. 17 n. 19 
below. It is also found in ibid., vol. 5, pp. 3.22—4.11, as quoted p. 24 n. 58 below. 

P E.g, ibid., vol. 1, pp. 4.13-14, 4.21, 10.24, 15.12, 15.15. 
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restricted areas or disciplines in philosophy.'® Even though Brucker does 
not explain explicitly what he means by 'system', we are led to assume 
by the quotation above that it 1s the complex outcome of some sort of 
deduction from general principles to special doctrines within various 
areas of philosophy, the latter forming a body of doctrines characterized 
by an internally coherent order, that 1s, a system. 

This conception of philosophy is followed by a distinction between 
philosophy and theology. There are, Brucker states, two sources of truth. 
One is the “innate light” or “human reason”. The other 1s the (Chris- 
tian) Revelation. In concord with Brucker’s definition of philosophy 
above, philosophers make use of the first source of truth. There are, 
however, narrow limitations to the powers of human reason in regard 
to the understanding of all areas in the universe, wherefore human 
reason must be aided by Revelation, not only in order to grasp the truths 
about matters transcending the powers of human comprehension, but 
also in order to know what will make human beings happy.'’ So unless 
theology is understood as natural theology—in which rational principles 
are employed—philosophy should be separated from theology, since the 
two disciplines make use of distinct forms of understanding." 

Having explained the essence of philosophy and its relation to theology, 
Brucker goes on to define the task of the historian of philosophy: 


In order to pass a sound and proper judgment on the propositions of philosophers, it is 
necessary to reconstruct the whole system on the basis of their writings. First of all, the 
general principles, which constitute the foundation underlying the entire 
building of doctrines, should be reconstructed; on these [general prin- 
ciples] the conclusions should be erected, conclusions that derive willingly 
from these sources [the general principles]. For since it 15 the main task of 
the philosopher to deduce the special ideas from some general principles 
by means of an apt connection, you [i.e. the historian of philosophy, to 
be distinguished from the past philosopher] should prefer, due to higher 


'© For the meanings of ‘principle’ in early modern philosophy, see HotzHey, ‘Prinzip. 


III. Neuzeit, cols 1355-1372. 

17 Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 7.27-34: “Duplex vero veritatis ad 
veri boni possessionem, et exoriundam inde felicitatem ducentis cognitionis fons est, 
unus congenitae lucis sive rationis humanae regulae, alter divina revelatio. Cum enim 
adeo angustis limitibus humanus intellectus circumscriptus sit, ut patentissimos veritatis 
universae campos emetiri, immo nec ea omnia cognoscere valeat, quae tamen felicitatis 
humanae ratio cognosci et sciri postulat, necesse erat, ut divina revelatio suppetias 
homini ferret, et de iis eum instrueret, quae felicitatem eius summo loco ponere apta 
sunt.” For Brucker's separation between philosophy and theology, see Braun, Histoire 
de l'histoire de la philosophie, p. 123. 

'8 Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, pp. 7.34—8.8. 
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merit, the interpretation that aptly conforms with, and internally coheres 
with, the form and order of the whole system, even though it seems to 
suggest something else at first sight.'? (Brucker’s italics.) 


In other words, historians of philosophy carry out a process that is the 
reverse of that of past philosophers whose thoughts they try to unders- 
tand and to expose: past philosophers, on the one hand, first choose 
the general principles on which they subsequently build their system 
of philosophy with all its special doctrines. Historians of philosophy, 
on the other hand, have to reconstruct these general principles on the 
basis of past philosophers’ writings; having done so, historians of phi- 
losophy may be able to detect how the various doctrines are connected 
to these general principles, and, ultimately, past philosophers’ systems of 
philosophy. Hence the methodological concept ‘system of philosophy’ 
remains crucial to philosophers as well as to historians of philosophy; 
it offers the possibility of intellectual heroism to both of them in their 
respective pursuits of systems of philosophy. In the ‘Dissertatio praelimi- 
naris’, Brucker does not set up any limitations in regard to the periods 
in the history of philosophy that can be dealt with in this way—on 
the contrary, he claims that this method can be applied to philosophies 
from the beginning of the world up until his own time.” 

The past philosopher's system must be unveiled on the basis of the 
philosopher’s written texts.?' This is not, however, the only task of 
historians of philosophy. In addition, they should also, in order to give 
a full exposition, uncover the historical circumstances (circumstantiae) of 
the philosopher and make clear how these influence the philosopher's 
system. On one occasion Brucker mentions the following circumstances, 
all concerned with biographical issues: the philosopher's temperament, 
his education, his teachers, his adversaries, his patrons, his lifestyle, 
the people with whom he lived, and similar matters.” If historians of 


19 Ibid., vol. 1, p. 15.10-18: “Ut itaque de sententia philosophorum sanum rectumque 
tudicium ferri queat, totum ex eorum scriptis systema ita eruendum est, ut ante omnia principia 
generalia, quae fundament loco toti doctrinarum aedificio subiiciuntur, eruantur, et 
his demum illae superstruantur conclusiones, quae ex istis fontibus sponte sua fluunt. 
Quemadmodum enim hoc praecipue philosophi officium est, ut ex positis quibusdam 
principiis generalibus, specialia dogmata iusto nexu derivet, ita eam interpretationem 
merito alteri practuleris, quae cum toto systemats habitu et connexione convenit apteque 
inter se cohaeret, etsi prima facie aliud dicere videatur." (Brucker's italics.) 

2 Ibid., vol. 1, p. 11.21-33. 

?! Ibid., vol. 1, p. 15.10-11. 

?? Ibid., vol. 1, p. 15.29-36: “Non vero ad systemata tantum ipsa, in scriptis philoso- 
phorum obvia, sed ad circumstantias quoque auctorum, temperamenti et educationis 
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philosophy do not take these circumstances into consideration in their 
understanding of the past philosopher's system, Brucker warns, then 
their exposition will be deluded.? 

The task of historians of philosophy is thus twofold, namely to 
expose the past philosopher’s system, and to explain how the historical 
context contributes to this system. Brucker calls such an undertaking a 
“critical” history of philosophy, since historians of philosophy employ 
a considerable amount of discernment (and are therefore “critical”) in 
their unveiling of connections between a past philosopher’s system and 
his biographical circumstances.’* Obviously, this is also an explanation 
for the title of Brucker’s own work, Historia critica philosophiae, a critical 
history of philosophy. 

Apparently, it did not cross Brucker’s mind that the mere effort 
to detect a past philosopher’s ‘system’ could, per se, be a delusion, 
if the past philosopher in question did not possess, nor refer to, any 
such system. Brucker simply assumes that philosophers have always 
intended to work out systems of philosophy, though not always with 
good results. Even Plato did so, albeit imperfectly, Brucker holds. If we 
are to understand how the doctrines in Plato’s system cohere, which 
they “often” do “badly”, according to Brucker, we must seek recourse 
in his circumstances, that is, identify the various philosophers who 
influenced the doctrines in Plato’s system, for example, Pythagoras, 
Cratylus, Parmenides, and so on.? On a more general level one may 
ask whether Brucker remains faithful to his own warning not to impose 


rationem, praeceptores, quos ex parte imitati sunt, adversarios, quibus sua dogmata 
opposuerunt, fautores, vitae genus, quod sectati sunt, gentem unde vel oriundi, vel apud 
quam vixerunt, et quae alia his similia attendendum est. Supra enim iam monuimus, 
eiusmodi circumstantias plurimum habere in ipsa systemta philosophorum influxum, 
quae ubi negliguntur, ineluctabilem obscuritatem pariunt." Some of these circumstantiae 
are also mentioned ibid., vol. 1, p. 11.21-30. 

?5 Ibid., vol. 1, pp. 10.39-11.4. This warning is repeated ibid., vol. 1, p. 15.34— 
36. 

?* For the importance of the critical power of discernment, see ibid., vol. 1, pp. 
[ix].16—31, 12.6-10. 

2 Ibid., vol. 1, pp. 11.4-12. For Brucker's treatment of Plato’s assumed system 
(as it is presented in his Kurtze Fragen), see Lonco, ‘Le storie generali della filosofia in 
Germania 1690-1750’, pp. 556—559. It is still assumed by some Plato scholars that 
Plato possessed a system of philosophy: One example can be found in Kraut, ‘Intro- 
duction to the study of Plato’, pp. 1-50. On the opening page Plato is described as 
the “head of our philosophical tradition,” who gave a “unitary treatment" of various 
disciplines still discussed (metaphysics, epistemology, ethics, political theory, language, 
art, love, mathematics, science, and religion). Plato, according to Kraut, thus fulfilled 
the demand of philosophy, namely to “yield an organized system of truths.” Other 
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our modern systems and hypotheses on past philosophers??? The mere 
assumption that past philosophers had always striven to work out sys- 
tems of philosophy may in itself be a rash retro-projection: Did past 
philosophers possess the concept ‘system of philosophy’ at all? Did they 
strive to organize their doctrines in such philosophical systems? 

The term ‘system’, in Greek oúotnpa, in Latin systema, and its cog- 
nates, were not used by Ancient or Medieval philosophers in the context 
of methodology or philosophy of science, but in many other contexts. 
In this period, in Greek as well in Latin, the concept ‘system’ and its 
cognates were used in the following ways: To denote the organization 
of a government;? the organization of an institution, in particular a 
college of priests or magistrates**—a meaning that is also conspicu- 
ous among the patristics;*! harmonies in music;? the composition of 


examples in Plato scholarship can be found in KRÄMER, Arete bei Platon und Aristoteles; 
see ‘System’ in index, p. 596; GarsER, Platons ungeschriebene Lehre, pp. 8-11. 

°° Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 12.23-30. FREYER, Geschichte der 
Geschichte der Philosophie, pp. 38—39, criticizes Brucker for ignoring that various past phi- 
losophies employ their systems in ways that do not always conform with the deductive 
method prescribed by Brucker's concept ‘system of philosophy’. In this work Freyer 
does not, however, raise the issue whether the concept ‘system of philosophy’ existed 
in pre-modern philosophy. SANTINELLO, in his ‘Il problema metodologico nella storia 
critica della filosofia di Jakob Brucker’, p. 310, rejects Brucker's claim that pre-mod- 
ern philosophy, including that of Plato, can be described as systems of philosophy: 
“L’accentuazione di questo carattere formale [systems of philosophy made up of 
principles and deductions from them] non si può dire derivi al Brucker proprio dal 
pensiero antico, come egli sostiene; gli viene piuttosto dalla tradizione scolastica del 
suo tempo, dal razionalismo della scuola leibniziana....” (“One cannot maintain that 
the accentuation of this formal character [systems of philosophy made up of principles 
and deductions from them] comes to Brucker from Ancient thought, as he claims; 
rather, it comes from the scholastic tradition of his time, from the rationalism of the 
Leibnizian school.") 

7 Hacer, ‘System. I. Antikke’, cols 824—825. My own investigation regarding the 
possible use of 'system" in the meaning of methodology or philosophy of science 
concurs with Hager's view. 

?* Here I rely on the following dictionaries. For Greek I have used (a) A Greek-English 
lexicon, 9th ed. with Supplement, eds H. G. Liddell and R. Scott, rev. by H. S. Jones, 
covering Classical Greek until the fifth century AD, but not patristic and Byzantine 
Greek in this period; (b) A patristic Greek lexicon, ed. G. W. H. Lampe, covering patristic 
Greek (not Byzantine) in the period from Clement of Rome (fl. ca. 96 AD) to Thedore 
of Studios (759-826). For Latin I have used (a) The Oxford Latin dictionary, ed. P. G. W. 
Glare, covering the period up till ca. 200 AD; (b) A Latin dictionary, eds C. T. Lewis 
and C. Short, covering Classical Latin and the period up to ca. 600 AD; (c) Mediae 
latinitatis lexicon minus, ed. J. F. Niermeyer. 

2 For example, PLATO, Leges 686B; ARISTOTLE, Ethica Nicomachea 1168532. 

°° For example, Porvarvs 21.13.11. 

See “obormua, tó” in A patristic Greek lexicon, cols 1350-1351. 
For example, PLATO, Philebus 17D. 
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a literary work;? a biological organism (including man) consisting of 
several parts;** and, finally, the universe and its parts.” Hence, from a 
purely philological viewpoint, it is fair to say that the term ‘system’ and 
its cognates were not key terms in Ancient and Medieval philosophy, 
and certainly not in the methodology or philosophy of science of this 
period.?? 

In the second half of the sixteenth century and in the seventeenth 
century, on the other hand, the Latin word for system, systema, was not 
only used in the traditional contexts, such as cosmology; in addition, 
the meaning of the term was transferred to a new field, methodology." 
It was now used to denote a body of doctrines pertaining to a specific 
scientific field, for instance philosophy or theology. T'he German Prot- 
estant reformer Philipp Melanchton (1497-1560) was among the first 
to transfer the term ‘system’ to methodology. For instance, he called the 
quadrivium—that is, the disciplines arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, 
and music—“a fourfold system of a lyre”.** This meaning of ‘system’, 
a body of scientific disciplines, was to become prominent over the next 
two centuries. Admittedly, Melanchton’s coinage was rather isolated in 
the sixteenth century. In sixteenth-century Protestant theology, the term 
was frequently compared with the expression “corpus integrum”, that 
is, “a complete body”, used to express a body of articles of faith, or a 
body of Christian doctrines.” This usage was transferred to philosophy 
and sciences in the first three decades of the seventeenth century. If we 
look at a list of seventeenth-century titles on philosophical, theological, 


33 For example, ARISTOTLE, Poetica 1456?11. 

* For example, ARISTOTLE, De generatione animalium 740°20, 758°3. 

9 For example, FULGENTIUS, Mythologiae 3.9. We encounter this cosmological meaning 
of ‘system’ in Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 23.22. 

39 This view concurs with RrrscHL, System und systematische Methode in der Geschichte des 
wissenschaftlichen Sprachgebrachs und der philosophischen Methodologie, col. 7, citing FORCELLINI, 
Totius. latinitatis lexicon, 1871: “Systema proprie compages, constructio; speciatim vero 
solet in scientiarum studiis adhiberi pro ingeniose excogitata rerum dispositione, quo 
sensu tamen deest nobis Latini scriptoris exemplum." 

? For a study of the concept ‘system’ in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century phi- 
losophy, see Rrrscnur, System und systematische Methode in der Geschichte des wissenschaftlichen 
Sprachgebrachs und der philosophischen Methodologie, cols 6-53; STRUB, ‘System, II. S. und 
S.-Kritik in der Neuzeit’, cols 825-856; GILBERT, Renaissance concepts of method, pp. 
213-220. 

38 *Ouaternum lyrae systema” in Ritschl’s translation of Melanchton’s Greek words. 
Cited from RırtscHL, System und systematische Methode in der Geschichte des wissenschaftlichen 
Sprachgebrachs und der philosophischen Methodologie, col. 10. 

3 Ibid., cols 12-13. 

© Ibid., col. 26. 
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and scientific publications wherein the word systema appears—it runs 
to more than hundred and fifty titles''— we get the impression that it 
was not only regarded as desirable to treat a subject “systematically”, 
it was also regarded as a useful marketing strategy to put that precious 
word “system” on the front page of the book. 

It is beyond the limitations of this chapter to trace the development 
of the concept ‘system of philosophy’ in seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century philosophy and science in great detail. What is clear, however, 
is that ‘system’ had only been employed for a body of philosophical 
disciplines one or two centuries before Brucker did so in the 1740s. 
Hence, from a purely philological perspective, Brucker may have been 
misled by the methodology of his own time to believe that pre-modern 
philosophers also possessed systems of philosophy; this meaning of 
‘system’ was simply unknown to pre-modern philosophers. It is possible, 
of course, that these pre-modern philosophers in fact did organize their 
philosophical disciplines and doctrines in a way adequately described 
by Brucker’s concept ‘system of philosophy’, even though they did not 
know the expression “system of philosophy”. Whether that was the case 
is a question open to discussion—a discussion in which we should keep 
in mind the distinction between a past philosopher’s own organization 
of his doctrines, on the one hand, and the organization supplied by 
subsequent authors, on the other hand.” It is beyond doubt, however, 
that Brucker did not carry out such a critical examination, and that 
he may well have ignored his own advice to historians of philosophy 
not to impose “our systems and hypotheses” on the philosophies of 
past philosophers.? 


*! Ibid., Anhang, pp. i-v. 

? One may object, for instance, that Aristotle did provide a system of philosophy, 
even though he did not use the concept 'system of philosophy'. However, in this case 
we should distinguish Aristotle's own statements, few as they are, about the organization 
of philosophy's branches (for example, Nichomachean Ethics VI, mi-vi), on the one hand, 
and later systematizations of his philosophy. For the tendency towards systematization 
of Aristotle through textbooks in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, see SCHMITT, 
“The rise of the philosophical textbook’, pp. 792-804. 

5 Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 12.23-30. 
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III. Brucker's Historiographical Notion ‘System of Philosophy’ and the Notions 
‘Syneretism’ and “Eclecticism’ 


The terms ‘syncretism’ and ‘eclecticism’ already had a history of their 
own when Brucker used them in his histories of philosophy dating 
from the 1730s and 1740s.** These terms are perhaps best understood 
in Brucker's thought through their application in his division of the 
history of philosophy into three periods, of which the third period in 
particular is characterized by syncretism and eclecticism.“ 

'The first period stretches from the beginning of the world, that 1s, 
according to conventions at Brucker's time, around 6500 BC, until the 
birth of the Roman Empire in the first century BC.” It is, according 
to Brucker, the period of “barbaric philosophy”, that is, non-Christian 
philosophies, comprising Hebrew, Persian, Chaldean, Indian, Arabic, 
Egyptian, Ethiopian, and Greek philosophers. The philosophies of Plato 
and Aristotle, for instance, are reduced to two of the many competing 
sects in Greek philosophy." 

The second period begins with the rise of the Roman Empire and 
ends with the assumed crisis of scholasticism, which Brucker apparently 
dates to the thirteenth century.*® This second period is subdivided 
into two parts. The first part covers the time before the coming of 
Christ—here we find Jewish philosophy and the Greek sects, and so 


* For the history of ‘eclecticism’, see Nære, ‘Eklektizismus’, cols 432-433; HoLzHEy, 
‘Philosophie als Eklektik’, pp. 19-29; DREITZEL, ‘Zur Entwicklung und Eigenart der 
“eklektischen” Philosophie’, pp. 281—343; ALBRECHT, Eklektik. Eine Begriffsgeschichte mit 
Hinweisen auf die Philosophie- und Wissenschafisgeschichte, pp. 545—550 et passim, where 
Brucker’s contribution is discussed. For ‘eclecticism’ in Brucker’s historiography of 
philosophy, see SCHNEIDER, ‘Das Eklektizismus-Problem in der Philosophiegeschichte’, 

p. 135-158. 

PR, The periodization is briefly explained in Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, 
pp. 38.27-45.26. For this scheme of periodization and C. A. Heumann as a possible 
source, see BRAUN, Histoire de l'histoire de la philosophie, pp. 128-133. The periodization 
in Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae (1742-1744), differs from the periodization that 
he gave in his earlier Kurtze Fragen (1731-1736). For the periodization in the Kurtze 
Fragen, see SCHMIDT-BIGGEMANN, ‘Jacob Bruckers philosophiegeschichliches Konzept’, 
pp. 126-134; for a comparison between the two periodizations, see ibid., p. 134. 

* The first period is described in BRUCKER, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, pp. 
46-1357. 

47 For Plato, see ibid., vol. 1, pp. 627-728; for Aristotle, see ibid., vol. 1, pp. 
776-839. 

*8 The second period is described ibid., vol. 2, pp. 3-1069, and vol. 3, pp. 3-912. 
For Brucker's treatment of Medieval philosophy, see FLAscH, ‘Jacob Brucker und die 
Philosophie des Mittelalters', pp. 187-197. 
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on.” The second part starts with the philosophies of Christ and his 
apostles, including the church fathers, and it ends with the scholasticism 
of the thirteenth century.” 

The third and last period runs from the revival of learning in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries up until Brucker's time.?' The revi- 
val of learning includes, among other things, knowledge of Ancient 
Greek and Latin, allowing philosophers of this third period to return 
to the Ancient sources.” This third period too is subdivided into two 
parts. The first begins with the rediscovery of learning in the four- 
teenth century and implies the revival of various Ancient sects and 
schools throughout the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries.? The Italian 
Renaissance philosopher Giovanni Pico della Mirandola (1463-1494) 
belongs, due to his alleged revival of Ancient Platonic philosophy, to 
the first part of the third period.” Moreover, Pico is regarded as the 
emblem of this period as far as his philosophy is syncretistic, precisely 
what the first part of the third period is in general. 

The second half of this third period lasts from this revival of Ancient 
philosophy in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries until Brucker’s days.” 
Contrary to the first half of this third period, the second half is more 
than a mere revival of Ancient philosophical sects and schools. In this 
period talented philosophers lay down new foundations for original 
philosophical systems. ‘These new philosophies are not characterized by 
syncretism, but by eclecticism, as we shall see. In this second half of 
the third period we find, among others, Giordano Bruno (1548-1600), 
Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679), René Descartes (1596-1650), Benedict 
Spinoza (1632-1677), and Gottfried W. Leibniz (1646-1716). It is preci- 
sely within the third period of Brucker's scheme that we find the terms 
‘syncretism’ and ‘eclecticism’ exposed, terms to which I now turn. 


?? The first part of the second period is described in BRUCKER, Historia critica philos- 
ophae, vol. 2, pp. 3-1069, and vol. 3, pp. 3-240. 

5 The second part of the second period is described in ibid., vol. 3, pp. 241-912. 

?! The third period is described in ibid., vol. 4, pp. 3-785, and vol. 5, pp. 3-923. 
? Ibid., vol. 4, p. 4. 

> For the first part of the third period, see ibid., vol. 4, pp. 3-785. 

>: For Pico reviving Platonic philosophy, see ibid., vol. 4, p. 59. It may not come as 
a great surprise that later Pico scholars have rejected this simplistic identification of 
Pico’s sources. One example is Durres, Princeps concordiae: Pico della Mirandola and the 
scholastic tradition. For more recent studies on Pico, see the bibliography in Hankıns, 
‘Pico della Mirandola, Giovanni (1463-94), pp. 386-392. 

? For the second part of the third period, see BRUCkER, Historia critica philosophiae, 
vol. 5, pp. 3-923. 
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Brucker was convinced that philosophy had progressed since the 
age of syncretism, that 1s, since the first part of the third period, to 
a large extent covering what we today call the Italian Renaissance. 
The philosophy of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, located 
in the second part of the third period, was not marked by syncretism, 
but by eclecticism. Today ‘syncretism’ and ‘eclecticism’ are typically 
used synonymously, in the sense of unoriginal borrowings from various 
philosophies, but Brucker distinguished the two concepts and valued 
them differently? 

According to Brucker, ‘eclecticism’ has a very positive potential. 
He introduces eclecticism, characterizing the second part of the third 
period, with the following words: 


Eclectic philosophy, after many wars, is indeed restored, victorious and 
powerful, having thrown off and trampled upon the sectarian mode 
of philosophizing. Having cast off this mean and unworthy yoke from 
human reason, and having cast off that slavish clinging to authority and 
prejudice of antiquity, some great and acute minds began to select true 
and universal principles, not by consulting the opinions of others, but 
by consulting their own [inner] lights. On these principles they began to 
erect conclusions and, thanks to their meditation, to build for themselves 
a personal and domestic system of philosophy; these great minds began 
to store up truths from scattered sects, separating them from dogmas and 
connecting [the truths] to their convenient and apt place in the system. 
They did not approve or admit anything that did not appear demonstrated 
and certain according to the judgment of their reason and according to 
the clarity of truth.?? 


°° For the historiography of the Italian Renaissance, see SCHMITT, “Towards a history 
of Renaissance philosophy’, pp. 9-16. 

? For the difference between ‘syncretistic’ and ‘eclectic’ philosophy, see BRUCKER, 
Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 5, pp. 4-5. 

55 Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 5, pp. 3.22—4.11: “Nempe restituta tandem 
et post multas pugnas victoria potita est philosophia eclectica, eiecta et conculcata 
sectaria philosophandi ratione. Abiecto enim indigno humana ratione hoc iugo, et 
contemto servili auctoritatis et antiquitatis praeiudicio coeperunt magna quaedam et 
acuta ingenia non aliorum quidem placita, sed sua lumina consulere, principia vera, 
universalia, certa seligere, conclusiones iis inaedificare, et suae meditationis beneficio 
proprium atque domesticum sibi philosophiae systema condere; veritates autem per 
sectas omnes sparsas, separatas suisque dogmatibus iunctas in commodum aptumque 
systematis sui locum reponere: nihil vero probare et admittere, quod non rationis iudicio 
et veritatis evidentia sibi demonstratum certumque videretur esse." According to Casiwr, 
Diderot “philosophe”, p. 259, n. 95, Diderot’s article “Eclectisme’ in his Encyclopédie is based 
on Brucker’s conception of ‘eclecticism’ as it appears in his Historia critica philosophiae. 
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In this quotation Brucker describes eclectic philosophy in ways that are 
in fundamental harmony with his conception of philosophy as a system 
of philosophy. I shall point out seven similarities between ‘eclecticism’ 
and ‘system of philosophy’ that strongly suggest that Brucker’s concept 
of eclecticism is derived from his concept of ‘systematic philosophy’. 
First, the eclectic philosopher in the quotation above has emancipated 
himself from “the sectarian mode of philosophizing” characteristic 
of a large part of philosophies in the first period of the history of 
philosophy, and he has freed himself from “authority” and “prejudice 
of antiquity".?? This state of complete intellectual emancipation is a 
precondition for the eclectic philosopher’s construction of a new philo- 
sophy. Similarly, Brucker states about the philosopher who construes a 
system of philosophy that, before doing so, he must have “abandoned 
the hollow and impure traditions by which they were initially nou- 
rished."* Philosophical progress requires the same radical break with 
traditions from the systematic and the eclectic philosopher. 

Second, eclectic philosophy is an individualistic enterprise undertaken 
by exceptional and heroic minds. Brucker refers in the quotation above 
to "some great and acute minds", who had the talent not only to free 
themselves from traditions and authorities, but also to produce new 
philosophies.°' Such individuals, “sublime minds", are also considered 
the formative power of systems of philosophy.” 

Third, these exceptionally gifted philosophers, both eclectic and 
systematic, produce their philosophies by means of their personal 
intellectual powers alone; they are not indebted to other philosophers, 
other scientific traditions, or to insütutions. In the quotation above 
Brucker thus states that the eclectic philosophers reach their philo- 
sophies “not by consulting the opinions of others, but by consulting 
their own [inner] lights."* Similarly, the systematic philosophers have 
the ambition to “consult the sources of reason (ratio)" in order to give 


°° Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 5, pp. 3.22-4.4: “Nempe restituta tandem 
et post multas pugnas victoria potita est philosophia eclectica, eiecta et conculcata 
sectaria philosophandi ratione. Abiecto enim indigno humana ratione hoc iugo, et 
contemto servili auctoritatis et antiquitatis praeiudicio. . . ." 

6% Ibid., vol. 1, p. 4.1920: “desertis impuris traditionis patriae lacunis...." For the 
context of these words, see p. 15 n. 12 above. 

6! Ibid., vol. 5, p. 4.4—5: “coeperunt magna quaedam et acuta ingenia non aliorum 
quidem placita, sed sua lumina consulere... .? 

® Ibid., vol. 1, p. 4.18: "ingeniis sublimibus....” For the context of these words, 
see p. 15 n. 12 above. 

55 Ibid., vol. 5, p. 4.4—5, as quoted p. 25 n. 61 above. 
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their respective philosophies “its [their] own foundations.” Fourth, and 
epistemologically connected with this third point, such autonomous, 
eclectic philosophers turn inwardly in meditation (meditatio), through 
which they produce new philosophies.® Similarly, the systematic philo- 
sophers set out to “search for the truth by means of a more profound 
meditation.” ®® 

The remaining three similarities between eclecticism and systematic 
philosophy do not, as with these first four similarities, regard the social 
and epistemic practice of the philosopher, but the formal and methodo- 
logical aspects related to the philosopher’s conception of a new philo- 
sophy. My fifth observation is thus concerned with ‘principles’. Eclectic 
philosophers, having freed themselves from authorities and traditions 
and having turned to their own reason in meditation, choose “true 
and universal principles”.° Similarly, the philosopher who produces 
a system of philosophy through meditation is “reducing everything to 
certain principles of science”.°® So both the eclectic and the systematic 
philosopher search for principles. 

Sixth, Brucker employs the metaphor of a house with regard to the 
method of the eclectic philosopher. The principles are like a founda- 
tion of a house; on these principles, “conclusions” are erected; the 
complex whole of principles and conclusions is termed a “domestic 
system of philosophy". We also find this metaphor when Brucker 
describes the genesis of a system of philosophy in which process the 
systematic philosopher is “reducing everything to certain principles of 
science, joining together a system of wisdom [systema sapientiae] built 
upon its own foundations.""? Seventh, as the last point makes clear, the 
eclectic philosopher makes deductions from some selected principles; 


ê Ibid., vol. 1, p. 4.20-22: “rationis fontes consulerent... suis fundamentis...." For 
the context of these words, see p. 15 n. 12 above. 

9 Ibid., vol. 5, p. 4.4—7: “coeperunt magna quaedam et acuta ingenia non aliorum 
quidem placita, sed sua lumina consulere, principia vera, universalia, certa scligere, 
conclusiones iis inaedificare, et suae meditationis beneficio proprium atque domesticum 
sibi philosophiae systema condere... ." 

6° Ibid., vol. 1, p. 4.18-19: “profundiori meditatione in veritatem inquirerent. . . ." 
For the context of these words, see p. 15 n. 12 above 

% Ibid., vol. 5, p. 4.4-7, as quoted p. 26 n. 65 above. 

% Ibid., vol. 1, p. 4.20-21: “omnia ad certa scientiae principia revocantes....” For 
the context of these words, see p. 15 n. 12 above. 

5? Ibid., vol. 5, p. 4.4-7, as quoted p. 26 n. 65 above. 

7 Ibid., vol. 1, p. 4.20-22: “omnia ad certa scientiae principia revocantes, et ita 
sapientiae systema condentes suis fundamentis superstructum...." For the context of 
these words, see p. 15 n. 12 above. 
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the complex body of deductions make up a system.’! The philosopher 
who builds a system of philosophy follows the same method.” These 
seven similarities between the concepts ‘eclecticism’ and ‘systematic 
philosophy’ strongly suggest that these two concepts are not only close 
in meaning, but also that the eclectic philosopher is striving to work 
out a system of philosophy, and that the concept ‘system of philosophy’ 
thus plays a key role in Brucker’s historiography. 

Let us look at a few examples of eclectic philosophers. According 
to Brucker, the Italian Renaissance philosopher Giordano Bruno was 
the first to revive, though imperfectly, eclectic philosophy in the second 
part of the third period.” Brucker’s reason for accepting Bruno as an 
eclectic philosopher lies in his conception of Bruno’s philosophy as 
encrusted into an Epicurean system. Bruno, through his atomism, was 
able, at least in the eyes of Brucker, to develop the Epicurean system 
better than Epicurus and Democritus had been able to.’* Although 
Bruno took the history of philosophy one step further through his mere 
effort to philosophize in an eclectic manner, his eclectic philosophy 
was in itself unsatisfying, for it was almost destroyed by the poverty of 
his judgment, by his undisciplined imagination, by his veneration for 
old philosophical hypotheses; in fact, the new philosophy that Bruno 
fostered was, in Brucker’s words, “more like a monster (monstrum) than 
an apt and rational system”.’ In his history of philosophy, Brucker 
asked persistently for a single and unified system in Bruno’s philosophy, 
something that he did not find. And Bruno’s mind—the mind being 
essential to good eclectic philosophy—was equally described in less 
flattering terms, namely as a spiritus contradictorius, whose poor merit it 


?' Ibid., vol. 5, p. 4.4—7, as quoted p. 26 n. 65 above. 

7? Ibid., vol. 1, p. 4.20-22. See also ibid., vol. 1, p. 465.13-17: “Versabatur tum 
in ipsis philosophandi ovornuarıkog initiis humanum ingenium, videratque veritates 
aliquas, easque ex principiis suis deduxerat, sed nec plene nec accurate satis, ut in 
intiis scientiarum plerumque fieri solet, quae non nisi multorum seculorum labore et 
meditatione ad iustam perfectionem perducuntur." 

7 For Bruno as the first to revive eclectic philosophy, see ibid., vol. 5, p. 38.15-20, 
as quoted p. 27 n. 75 below. For Brucker's treatment of Bruno's philosophy, see ibid., 
vol. 5, pp. 12-62, and vol. 6, pp. 809-816. 

™ Ibid., vol. 5, pp. 36.34-38.26. 

> Ibid., vol. 5, p. 38.15-20: “Quem philosophiae scopum si recte attigisset Brunus, 
gloria illi primum restitutae philosophiae eclecticae omnino esset tribuenda. Verum enim 
vero obstabant infelici philosopho iudicii paupertas, imaginationis lascivia, et ineptus 
mos consarcinandi veterum hypotheses, ut novam philosophiam effingeret, quae inde 
monstrum magis, quam aptum et rationale systema prodiit." The alleged lack of system 
in Bruno's philosophy is repeated 1n ibid., vol. 5, pp. 40, 51, 54—55, 62. 
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was not only to have opposed the school of Aristotle, but the schools 
of all philosophers."? 

Brucker also includes Descartes and Leibniz in the group of eclectic 
philosophers.” To what extent the philosophies of Descartes and Lei- 
bniz can be described adequately in the terms quoted from Brucker 
is a problem that I shall not address here. Be this as it may, Brucker’s 
emphasis, when speaking about eclecticism, is clearly on system and 
systematic thinking. This is surprising to modern usage, according to 
which ‘eclecticism’ is not only used in a negative sense, but also in 
the sense of an incomplete and often self-contradictory sampling of 
elements from various philosophies, that is, in the sense of an unsyste- 
matic philosophy. Few, if any, modern historians of philosophy would, 
for instance, call Descartes and Leibniz eclectic philosophers. 

So much for eclecticism. Syncretism, in Brucker’s thought, can 
be understood as unsuccessful eclecticism: in syncretism the eclectic 
ability to philosophize does not even go as far as to produce a cohe- 
rent system.” By implication the syncretistic philosopher also fails to 
produce what is essential to philosophy, a system of philosophy. Hence 
syncretism can hardly be called philosophy at all. Syncretistic philo- 
sophers strive, though clearly unsuccessfully, to unify various doctrines 
and various schools, but, Brucker says, “they should only be allowed 
[into the history of philosophy] with considerable caution, because 
they normally betray the authentic thought of the philosophers, as the 
history of philosophy shows to us, both Ancient, Medieval, and our 
own recent past.”’? By the last words he probably refers to some of 
the “very recent Platonists”,®° but he may also refer to several Ancient 
philosophers whose fraudulent works enjoyed considerable popularity in 


78 Ibid., vol. 5, pp. 34.31-35.1: “Obscuritati Bruni iungi potest debetque spiritus, 
quem fovit, contradictorius, quo non uni tantum Aristotelis scholae, sed omnibus 
omnino philosophis se opposuit." 

7 For Descartes as an eclectic philosopher, see ibid., vol. 5, p. 10.33-40; for Leibniz 
as an eclectic philosopher, see ibid., vol. 5, p. 11. For more recent eclectic philosophers, 
see ibid., vol. 6, pp. 807-809. 

78 For example, Brucker, Kurtze Fragen, vol. 3, pp. 449—551. 

7? Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, pp. 16.39-17.3: “Unde omnes omnino 
Syncretistae, id est, variarum sententiarum et diversarum sectarum inter se consiliatores 
caute audiendi et multo cautius admittendi sunt, quippe qui mentem philosophorum 
plerumque adulterant, cuius testes fere infinitos historia philosophica, tum veteris, tum 
mediae, tum recentioris aetatis nobis exhibebit.” 

8 Tbid., vol. 1, p. 17.4-14. 
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the Italian Renaissance, for instance the works attributed to Zoroaster 
and Hermes '"Irismegistus.?! 

Giovanni Pico della Mirandola is an exemplary syncretist. He was 
not only a Platonist, according to Brucker, but he also championed 
Ancient figures such as Zoroaster and Hermes Trismegistus. Pico is 
therefore used as a conspicuous example of the syncretism characte- 
ristic of the first part of the third period. Brucker presents Pico with 
the following words: 


Likewise in philosophy, to the degree that he [Pico] pursued it, the Pla- 
tonic [philosophy] stood out: [Pico] was betaken by syncretism, a plague, 
introduced by more recent Platonists and Greek exiles coming to the 
house of Cosimo [Cosimo dei Medici, de facto ruler of Florence at the 
time of Ficino] and also reaching Ficino [Marsilio Ficino, 1433-1499]; 
he [Pico] was ensnared by the elegant prejudice that Platonism exhibits a 
true and divine philosophy, and he assigned opinions of the Platonists to 
Moses and other holy men, and, as we have already gathered, he mixed 
everything up without showing a sense of what is fitting, and Cabalistic, 
Pythagorean, Platonic, Aristotelian, Jewish, and Christian [philosophy] 
mixed with each other in a wretched manner.” 


8! Ibid., vol. 1, p. 17.14-17. For Zoroaster and Hermes Trismegistus in the Italian 
Renaissance, see WALKER, The Ancient theology. 

82 Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 4, pp. 59.38-60.4: “Idem in philosophia, 
quam secutus est, Platonica praestitit: Syncretismo enim pestilenti, quem recentiores 
Platonici introduxerant, et Graeci exules in Cosmi domum et ad ipsum quoque Ficinum 
perduxerant, correptus, et lepido seductus praeiudicio, veram et divinam philosophiam 
Platonismum exhibere, Platonicorum placita Mosi aliisque viris sanctis tribuit, et ut 
semel complectamur, inepte miscet omnia, et Cabbalisüca, Pythagorica, Platonica, 
Aristotelica, Iudaica, Christiana inter se misere confundit." 

These words of Brucker became the point of departure for Ernst Cassirer’s effort 
to rehabilitate Pico's philosophy; see CasstRER, ‘Giovanni Pico della Mirandola. A 
study in the history of Renaissance ideas’, p. 128: “This objection has been directed 
against Pico from the very beginning, and it has determined the traditional estimate 
of his philosophy. His many-sidedness and comprehensiveness have been admired, but 
in the same breath his thought has been denied any philosophic value. For men saw 
in it for the most part nothing but an expression of eclecticism and syncretism. The 
accounts of the first historians of philosophy who treated Pico in detail, and tried to 
determine his position in the development of modern philosophy, expressed just such 
a view. Brucker in his critical history of philosophy sees in Pico’s thought nothing but 
an assembling and confusing of the most incompatible elements: ‘inepte miscet omnia 
et inter se misere confundit. [BRUCKER, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 4, p. 60.2—3]. 
Later historians have sought to soften this judgement, at least to defend Pico against the 
charge of being a fool and intellectually incompetent. They too have found the supposed 
‘system’ of Pico burdened with the heaviest contradictions; but they have admired the 
subjective ability and readiness with which Pico succeeded in harmonizing all these 
contradictions, at least in his own mind, and effecting an apparent reconciliation.” 
Lonco, ‘Le storie generali della filosofia in Germania 1690-1750’, p. 626, claims that 
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'This quotation conveys some central features characterizing syncretism. 
First, we are told that Pico was “ensnared by" an “elegant prejudice", 
which is precisely what a philosopher should not be, according to 
Brucker: Neither the eclectic nor the systematic philosopher carries 
on prejudices, as said above, but purges his mind from such obstacles, 
in order to meditate freely.?? Pico failed on this score, since he had not 
sanitized his mind from philosophical and intellectual traditions and 
their prejudices. 

Second, Pico “mixed everything up without showing a sense of what 
is fitting”, Brucker claims in the quotation above, probably referring 
to Pico’s synthesis of Platonic philosophy and Christianity?* On this 
occasion Brucker's condemnation may aim at Pico's synthesis of philo- 
sophy and theology, which should be kept apart, according to Brucker;? 
but Brucker may also aim at Pico's synthesis of various philosophical 
traditions. A few lines below, Brucker thus cites approvingly the words 
of another scholar holding that Pico's combination of various authors, 
that 1s, past philosophers, was not ordered into a chain (catena), and that 
it was not guided by a sound reason (ratio); instead, Pico's philosophy 
was produced by his uncontrolled fantasies (phantaszae).°° These words, 
all concerned with Pico’s unfortunate mixing “everything up without 
showing a sense of what is fitting”, are reminiscent of Brucker’s criteria 
for systematic and eclectic philosophy; for both the systematic and the 
eclectic philosopher must, as said above, possess sound reason.’ Brucker 


Cassirer only mentioned Brucker once, namely in his Za filosofia dell'illuminismo, transl. 
E. Pocar (La Nuova Italia: Florence, 1935), 314 [probably corresponding to CASSIRER, 
Die Philosophie der Aufklärung, p. 236; I have not had access to the Italian translation]. 
Longo seems to have ignored the reference to Brucker in this study of Pico dating 
from 1942. In addition, CASSIRER also made explicit references to Brucker in his Kants 
Leben und Lehre, p. 244, and in his Geschichte. Mythos, p. 98. 

55 For the systematic philosopher purging his mind from “impure traditions" and 
applying his reason (ratio) freely, see BRUCKER, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 4.18—25, 
as quoted p. 15 n. 12 above. For the eclectic philosopher in this respect, see ibid., vol. 5, 
pp. 3.22-4.11, as quoted p. 24 n. 58 above. 

** Ibid., vol. 4, p. 60.2—3: "inepte miscet omnia. ..." 

59 Ibid., vol. 1, pp. 7.27-8.8. 

99 Ibid., vol. 4, p. 60.4-11: “Id quod in Heptaplo eius, sive commentario in Genesin, 
desiderasse, sibique indicasse Aloysium Lippomannum, Veronesem episcopum, narrat 
Sixtus Senensis, ‘nempe se in consulendis et coniungendis auctoribus in catena sua, 
ideo Pici rationem nullam habuisse, quod existimavisset, nihil se eius opera indigere, 
cum animadvertisset, Picum in hoc tantum unum incumbere, ut Platonicas cogitationes, 
vel suas potius phantasias verbis ac dictis Mosaicis exprimeret." 

87 For the role of reason among eclectic philosophers, see ibid., vol. 5, p. 4.4—5, as 
quoted p. 25 n. 61 above; for this role among systematic philosophers, see ibid., vol. 1, 
p. 4.20-22, as quoted p. 26 n. 70 above. 
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thought that Pico did not. The result is disastrous, since it is precisely 
the office of the philosopher’s reason to select certain principles? and 
to deduce an internally coherent system from these principles.? Pico 
simply lacked the epistemological precondition for selecting principles 
and deducing doctrines from them into a system, wherefore Pico's 
philosophy failed completely. 


IV. The Usefulness of the Concept ‘System of Philosophy? 


I hope this study of the notions ‘system of philosophy’, ‘eclecticism’, and 
‘syncretism’ in Brucker's Historia critica philosophiae supports my conten- 
tion that ‘systematic philosophy’ takes up a defining role in relation to 
the two other concepts. Moreover, I have raised the question whether 
all pre-modern philosophers possessed Brucker’s concept ‘system of 
philosophy’ as a methodological tool. Even though I left this question 
open, I hope that I have called this into doubt, or at least called for 
caution before applying this concept to pre-modern and early modern 
philosophers. 

The relevance of these matters may, at first sight, be limited: Does 
the above analysis of Brucker’s concept ‘system of philosophy’ have 
any value beyond the circle of Brucker scholars? I think the answer is 
affirmative because the concept is still used forcefully, and uncritically, 
among a considerable number of modern historians of philosophy.” 
Admittedly, the concept of system has received new and original phi- 
losophical interpretations over the intervening centuries, but without 
obliterating the historiographical sense of the concept advocated by 
Brucker.” One might object that nowadays the concept, even as a histo- 
riographical concept used in the history of philosophy, has taken on new 
meanings, and that it is therefore futile to use Brucker’s concept ‘system 


88 For the role of principles in eclectic philosophy, see ibid., vol. 5, p. 4.4—7, as 
quoted p. 26 n. 65 above; for the role of principles in systematic philosophy, see ibid., 
vol. 1, p. 4.2021, as quoted p. 26 n. 68 above. 

8° For the system deduced from principles in eclectic philosophy, see ibid., vol. 5, 
p. 4.4-7, as quoted p. 26 n. 65 above; for the system deduced from principles in a 
philosophy, see ibid., vol. 1, p. 4.20-22, as quoted p. 26 n. 70 above. 

°° For a few examples taken from Plato scholarship, see p. 18 n. 25 above. Another 
example is Ernst Cassirer and his analysis of Giovanni Pico della Mirandola's phi- 
losophy; see p. 32 n. 92 below. 

?! For interpretations of the concept ‘system’ in early modern philosophy, see STRUB, 
‘System, II. S. und S.-Kritik in der Neuzeit’, cols 825-856. 
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of philosophy’ as a pretext for criticizing modern uses of this concept. 
That would be a fair objection to be considered in each case. 

My sense is, however, that at least four features from Brucker's concept 
‘system of philosophy’ can be found, in various combinations and to 
various degrees, among a substantial number of modern historians' 
use of the same concept in expositions of past philosophers—in which 
case a criticism of Brucker's concept becomes less futile. In the first 
place, philosophy 1s sometimes regarded as an autonomous discipline 
possessing internal unity.” It is, as in Brucker, regarded as distinct from 
its disciplinary neighbours, such as theology, astronomy, and so on, and 
can be exposed as such. Second, philosophy is ideally based on certain 
principles from which specific doctrines in various fields of philosophy 
can be derived, though perhaps in a less rigid way than prescribed by 
Brucker. Third, a past philosophy should make up an internally coherent 
unity of doctrines within various branches of philosophy (for example, 
ontology, epistemology, ethics), that is, a system. Finally, the concept 
‘system of philosophy’ has at least two aspects in Brucker's thought that 
can also be detected among many modern historians of philosophy. On 
the one hand, the thinkers deserving to be included in the history of 
philosophy should deal with their material systematically. On the other 


? An example of a modern historian of philosophy who accepts these four features 
is CASSIRER, “Giovanni Pico della Mirandola’, p. 129: “And in truth it is just at this 
point that the critical problem lies, from the standpoint of the history of philosophy. 
Were we forced to deny to Pico’s thought any such ‘inner form,’ it would then remain 
but a mere literary curiosity, a document in many respects important and interesting, 
instructive as to all the manifold and antagonistic interests that motivated the thinking 
of the Renaissance. But Pico's thought would have to be expunged from the history of 
genuine philosophy. For we can attribute no philosophical significance to an accomplish- 
ment that takes no definite stand on the great antitheses of metaphysics, epistemology, 
and ethics; which poses no definite problems and which maintains or rejects no certain 
solutions. Can we count Pico della Mirandola as belonging to philosophy in this sense, 
and include him in its intellectual development? And what 1s the distinctive principle he 
set up, and expressed in the whole of his thinking?" (Cassirer's italics.) For Cassirer's 
reference to Brucker's reading of Pico, see ibid., p. 128, as quoted p. 29 n. 82 above. 
Cassirer does not build his defense of Pico on a rejection of Brucker's criteria for a 
genuine philosophy, but on a fresh reading of Pico's texts that, so Cassirer thinks, reveals 
a unity in Pico's philosophy that has been ignored by earlier historians of philosophy, and 
that fulfils Brucker's criteria for genuine philosophy; see CassrRER, ‘Giovanni Pico della 
Mirandola, p. 137: “The distinctive category under which he subsumed his doctrine 
of God, of the world and of man, his theology and his psychology, is the category of 
symbolic thought. Once we ascertain this central point of his thinking, the different parts 
of his doctrine immediately coalesce into a whole." (Cassirer's italics.) 
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hand, and ideally congruent with this first position, the historian of 
philosophy should present past philosophers in a systematic mode.?? 

These four features of the concept ‘system of philosophy’ introduce 
a series of problems. The first problem is related to the idea of philo- 
sophy’s autonomy. This feature of the concept ‘system of philosophy’ 
may hinder an understanding of philosophical problems, which are 
generated through an interplay between philosophical and non-philo- 
sophical disciplines—theology, astronomy, medicine, alchemy, music, 
and so on. If such problems and their solutions were reducible to 
certain philosophical principles, then why should the past philosopher 
in question bother with terminology and ideas from non-philosophical 
disciplines? And why should a historian of philosophy assume that these 
non-philosophical disciplines did not provide a cognitive and scientific 
content, which is irreducible to purely philosophical propositions? 

The second feature, concerned with the deductive procedure, also 
gives rise to a problem. The demand entails the idea that the doctrines 
in various branches of philosophy, such as natural philosophy, should 
be deduced from one or more general principles. But why, one may 
object, should we expect such a method in branches of philosophy, 
which for longer periods have led an existence fairly independent from 
other branches of philosophy? Does it make sense, one may ask on 
a general level, to seek for a general principle employed on a specific 
philosophical discipline, if the problems and the terminology used in 
that specific philosophical discipline are primarily shaped within the 
discipline itself, or, alternatively, through an interplay with other non- 
philosophical disciplines? Why assume that a philosophical position 
held within one field should be deduced from outside rather than deve- 
loped in response to the problems, the conceptual and terminological 
framework, that are specific to the field itself? 

The third feature, that of internal coherence in a philosophy, is also 
problematic. If we leave open the possibility that past philosophers 
have developed their ideas through interplays between philosophy and 
its disciplinary neighbours, it becomes difficult to see why such a past 
philosopher should have striven to unify his philosophical positions 
within one single and internally unified order. If there is consistency 
and logical development of ideas in such a past philosopher’s writings, 


» This twofold demand is expressed in BRUCKER, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, 
p. 15.10-18, as quoted p. 17 n. 19 above. 
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then the order, or the system, is less likely to comprise all branches of 
philosophy, and nothing else; it would be more likely that we find seve- 
ral distinct local systems, so to speak, that is, internal orders between 
one or a few branches of philosophy and some non-philosophical 
disciplines—internal orders determined by the historically given ties 
and interactions among various disciplines. The requirement for unity 
between the philosophical branches may in fact hinder the exploration 
of a past philosopher’s writings as well as the integration of new dis- 
coveries, if these do not fit into the overall interpretation of the unity 
of the philosopher's system. 

If these considerations bear some weight, then the last feature should 
also be reconsidered, that is, the requirement that the historian of 
philosophy only include systematic thinkers, and to present his or her 
material systematically. 

The question begs itself, why not give up the concept ‘system of 
philosophy’ completely in the historiography of philosophy, in particular 
when it comes to pre-modern philosophy? The concept certainly seems 
to obscure more than it reveals. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BRUCKER'S PRACTICE I: HIS EXPOSITION OF BRUNO! 


As mentioned in the previous chapter, Brucker paid special attention to 
Bruno and his philosophy, because he regarded Bruno as an innovator 
of eclecac philosophy. Nevertheless, Brucker scholars have not examined 
his exposition of Bruno and asked which features made Bruno and his 
philosophy appear so important in the eyes of Brucker? Answers to this 
question may shed some light upon the historiographical perspective 
through which Brucker approached his material. Bruno scholars, on 
the other hand, have almost completely 1gnored Brucker's exposition 
of Bruno.’ This omission is remarkable, since Brucker was the first 


! This chapter is based on a paper presented at the Early modern philosophy and the 
scientific imagination seminar, organized by Stephen Clucas. The paper was given in Sen- 
ate House, University of London, 5th of March, 2005. I should like to thank Stephen 
Clucas, Judith Fields, Peter Forshaw, Dilwyn Knox, Jill Kraye and Valery Rees and 
for their comments. 

? For Brucker's expositions of Bruno, see references p. 36 n. 5 below. In the fol- 
lowing studies on Brucker’s Historia critica philosophiae, Brucker's treatment of Bruno is 
passed over: FREYER, Geschichte der Geschichte der Philosophie im achtzehnten Jahurhundert, pp. 
21-49; SANTINELLO, ‘Il problema metodologico nella storia critica della filosofia di Jakob 
Brucker’, pp. 293-315; GARIN, ‘La storia “critica” della filosofia nel Settecento’, pp. 
245—246, 275-278; GARN, ‘Il compendio dell Historia critica del Brucker’, pp. 201—202; 
Braun, Histoire de Phistoire de la philosophie, pp. 119-137; Lonco, ‘Le storie generali dell 
filosofia in Germania 1690-1750’, pp. 527-635; LonGo, Historia philosophiae philosophica, 
103-117. SCHMIDT-BIGGEMANN, ‘Jacob Bruckers philosophiegeschichtliches Konzept’, 
pp. 113, 115, comments briefly on Brucker’s exposition of Bruno. 

* One exception is SPAMPANATO, Vita di G. Bruno, pp. ix—xii, 42, 45, 288, 797. Ibid., 
p. xi; Spampanato states that “egli [Brucker] lasció insolute quasi tutte le quistioni 
che intendeva spiegare; fece congetture che oggi risultano infondate". Spampanato 
continues, ibid., p. xii: “Cid nondimeno, il Brucker...é lodato pe’ ‘profondi, imparziali, 
esatti e ampi giudizi ...ed è tuttora citato piu di qualunque suo contemporaneo, pit 
di molti storici posteriori.” (Salvestrini may refer to nineteenth-century scholars like 
BARTHOLMEss, Jordano Bruno, vol. 1, pp. 268 n. 1, 274 n. 2, 275, 276-277, and vol. 2, 
pp. 10, 27, 56, and Cousin, ‘Douzième leçon. Des historiens de la philosophie’, p. 263: 
“Brucker est certainement un des hommes les plus savants de son temps. Son impartialité 
n'est pas moindre que son érudition.") Another exception is Ricci, who has referred to 
Brucker's exposition of Bruno, though primarily focusing on Heumann’s interpretation 
of Bruno's philosophy as a background for Brucker's exposition; see Ricci, ‘Bruno 
“spinozista”: Bruno “martire luterano”. La polemica tra Lacroze e Heumann’, pp. 
42-43, 59 n. 83; Rıccı, Za fortuna del pensiero di Giordano Bruno 1600-1750, pp. 17 n. 11, 
267, 357—359, 382-388, 391. However, neither Spampanato nor Ricci has examined 
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historian of philosophy to take Bruno seriously and to integrate him in 
the history of philosophy, and since Brucker's interpretation of Bruno 
as an innovative philosopher, developing a system of philosophy, has 
remained influential right up till our times.* By looking at Brucker's 
exposition of Bruno, we may learn something about Brucker's general, 
historiographical assumptions, and, at the same time, become aware 
of his interpretation of Bruno's philosophy. 

In this chapter I first describe the exposition of Bruno and his philoso- 
phy in Brucker’s Historia critica philosophiae. ‘Thereafter I identify Brucker's 
historiographical concept ‘system of philosophy’ and its implications in 
Brucker’s exposition of Bruno’s philosophy. On the background of this 
case study, I shall discuss the usefulness of Brucker’s historiographical 
concept ‘system of philosophy’ in the final chapter. 


I. Brucker's Exposition of Bruno’s Philosophy and Earlier Histories of 
Philosophy 


Brucker dedicated a considerable amount of space to Bruno and his 
philosophy in his German and Latin works on the history of philosophy, 
most of them dating from the 1730s and 1740s? In his Historia critica 
philosophiae, published in five volumes between 1742 and 1744, Brucker 
lavished fifty pages on Bruno’s philosophy, which was appreciated as 
a turning point in the entire history of philosophy? Other highlights 
in the history of philosophy were given less attention—Francis Bacon 
(1561-1626), for instance, was conceded only sixteen pages. Compatriots 
like Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz (1646-1716) and Christian Thomasius 
(1655-1728), on the other hand, were given more attention—Leibniz 
was bestowed hundred and eleven pages, Thomasius seventy-three 


Brucker’s employment of the concept ‘system of philosophy’ on Bruno's philosophy. 
Spampanato, in fact, also uses it uncritically, e.g. SPAMPANATO, Vita di G. Bruno, p. ix. 

* For Brucker's interpretation of Bruno's philosophy as a system of philosophy, 
see pp. 50-54 below. For recent interpretations of Bruno's system of philosophy, see 
references p. 61 n. 99 below. 

? Brucker deals with Bruno and his philosophy in the following texts: BRUCKER, 
Kurtze Fragen, vol. 6, pp. 514—517; id., Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 5, pp. 6.15-19, 
7.34—38, 9.21-10.7, 12.9-62.18, and vol. 6, pp. 809.25-816.29; id., Institutiones historiae 
philosophicae usui Academicae iuventutis adornatae, 3rd ed., 1790, pp. 694—701. 

° Id., Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 5, p. 38.15-20, as quoted p. 27 n. 75 above. 
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pages.’ These crude numbers indicate the relative importance of Bruno’s 
philosophy in Brucker's history of philosophy. 

Brucker's interest in Bruno is indeed notable—not only in terms 
of the number of pages accounting for this Italian philosopher in his 
Historia critica philosophiae, but also compared with previous histories of 
philosophy, which had either ignored Bruno entirely or only mentioned 
him sparingly. George Horn, in his Historiae philosophicae libri septem, first 
published in 1655, included several Renaissance philosophers in his 
history of philosophy, but only mentioned Bruno in passing, pointing 
out that he belonged to a group of philosophers inspired by the Medie- 
val philosopher Ramon Lull (ca. 1233-ca. 1315).? Johann Joensen's De 
scriptoribus historiae philosophicae, first published in 1659, gave the line right 
up to the seventeenth century, but was silent about Bruno.? Compared 
with these two seventeenth-century histories of philosophy, Brucker's 
inclusion of Bruno was a novelty. If we turn to the time after Brucker's 
Historia critica philosophiae, there is a marked tendency to include Bruno 
in histories of philosophy." All this suggests that Brucker played a key 
role in the rehabilitation of Bruno. 


II. Direct Sources: Brucker’s List of Bruno^s Works and His Use of Them 


Let us turn to Brucker's exposition of Bruno in his most famous work, 
the Historia critica philosophiae. In principle, Brucker subscribes to the 
view that historians of philosophy should base their accounts of past 
thinkers on primary sources: “Jn order to pass a sound and proper judgment 
on the propositions of philosophers, it is necessary to reconstruct the whole system 


? Bacon is treated in ibid., vol. 5, pp. 90-106; Leibniz, ibid., vol. 5, pp. 335-446; 
"Thomasius, ibid., vol. 5, pp. 447-520. 

* Horn, Historiae philosophicae libri septem, presents several Renaissance philosophers 
on pp. 302—324; Bruno is mentioned ibid., p. 318. 

? JOENSEN, De scriptoribus historiae philosophicae libri io iti 21-26, ed. J. C. Dorn, 1716, 
pp. 112-149, did not mention Bruno in his account of philosophy from the fifteenth 
to the seventeenth century. 

10 The following eighteenth- and nineteenth-century histories of philosophy include 
an account of Bruno and his philosophy: Ast, Grundriss einer Geschichte der Philosophie, 
Ist ed., pp. 318-27; TENNEMANN, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie für den akadem- 
aschen Unterricht, 4th ed., 1825, pp. 294—298; Cousin, ‘Dixiéme leçon. Philosophie de 
la renaissance’, pp. 269, 274-277; HEGEL, Vorlesungen über die Geschichte der Philosophie, 
ed. Michelet, 2nd ed., vol. 3, pp. 201-218. For accounts of Bruno's philosophy in the 
nineteenth century, see GrovaNNozzi, “Giordano Bruno nei manuali di storia della 
filosofia del XIX secolo', pp. 289-321. 
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on the basis of their wrtings”.'' In this quotation Brucker connects the 
ad fontes principle with a specific purpose, the reconstruction of “the 
whole system". I shall return to this purpose below. First, however, I 
would like to focus on the sources used by Brucker in his presentation 
of Bruno. 

Brucker attributes to Bruno all the Italian works, and many of the 
Latin works, that we attribute to Bruno today. Given that Bruno's col- 
lected, Latin works were not published before 1879, it hardly comes as 
a surprise that Brucker was unaware of many of Bruno’s Latin works.'? 
Reversely, Brucker also attributes a Latin work to Bruno which is not 
recognized as a work of his today, namely De sphaera, which probably 
only refers to lectures by Bruno.'* 

Brucker cites direct as well as indirect sources in his account of Bruno, 
as you can see in Appendix B below. The direct sources cited are as 
follows:? De umbris idearum, Oratio valedictoria, Camoeracensis Acrotismus, Oratio 


" Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 15.10—11, as cited p. 17 n. 19 above 
(“Ut taque. . . eruendum est^.) 

? Ibid., vol. 5, pp. 38.27-39.40, he attributes the following published, Italian works 
to Bruno: Candelato, La cena, De la causa, De l'infinito, Spaccio, Cabala, De gli eroici furori, and 
the following published, Latin works; Cantus circaeus, De umbris idearum, Ars memoriae [= the 
part included in De umbris idearum, in BOL, vol. 2.1, pp. 56-177], De progressu et lampade 
venatoria logicorum, Acrotismus, Oratio valedictoria, De specierum scrutinio et lampade combinatoria 
Raymundi Lulli (Prague 1588, reprinted in 1651 with Lull's works, according to Brucker 
[for this publication, see SALVEsTRINI, Bibliografia di Giordano Bruno (1582-1950), nn. 184, 
185, 186, 187, who informs us that this work of Bruno was printed in LuLL, Opera, 
published in 1598, 1609, 1617 and 1651]), Oratio consolatoria, De minimo, De monade, De 
compositione, Summa terminorum metaphysicorum (ed. R. Eglinus), Artificium perorandi (ed. J. H. 
Alsted). In addition, Bruno refers to five works, which remained unpublished accord- 
ing to Brucker: Sigillus sigillourum, De imaginibus [= De compositione, listed above in this 
note?], De principiis rerum, De sphaera, De physica magia. Compare with a modern list of 
Bruno’s works; AQUILECCHIA, ‘Bruno, Giordano’, pp. 654-665. For a critical discussion 
of Brucker’s list of works, his identifications of dates and places of publication, see 
SPAMPANATO, Vita di G. Bruno, pp. xu, 42-43. 

!3 For this edition of Bruno’s Latin works, see the entry “BOL” in the list of abbre- 
viations on p. xv above. Admittedly, some of Bruno’s Latin works were published by 
A. E. Gfrórer in 1834-1835, but this publication contained relatively few of Bruno’s 
Latin works. 

14 Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 5, p. 25.26-28, mentions that in De monade, 
Bruno refers to his De sphaera [De monade, in BOL, vol. 1.2, p. 466.19-21: “Et ego, in 
libro de sphaera, errorum istorum causam detego, et meridianum a meridie aversos 
inquirere doceo."]. BRUCKER, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 5, p. 39.24—27, refers 
once again to De sphaera, doubting that it has ever been published. Bruno lectured on 
Sacrobosco's De sphaera in Noli (Ricci, Giordano Bruno nell’Europa del Cinquecento, p. 118) 
and in Toulouse (FIRPO, Il processo di Giordano Bruno, p. 161). 

5 Regarding the date and place of publication of these texts, I rely on AQUILECCHIA, 
‘Bruno, Giordano’, pp. 654—665. 
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consolatoria, Summa terminorum metaphysicorum, De monade numero et figura, De 
triplici minimo et mensura. Although Brucker cites all these works, it does 
not necessarily mean that he had access to all of them; some of these 
works he cites from intermediary authors citing Bruno. As you can see 
in Appendix B, the citations from De umbris idearum thus derive from 
Daniel Georg Morhof (1639-1691). One out of two citations from 
Camoeracensis Acrotismus derives from Pierre Bayle (1647—1706)—the other 
citation may also derive from him. The citations from Oratio consolatoria 
and Summa terminorum metaphysicorum all come from Christoph August 
Heumann (1681-1764).'° Hence, the only works of Bruno that are cited 
by Brucker independently of intermediary authors, are Bruno's Oratio 
valedictoria, his De monade, and, the most cited, his De minimo. 

These three works are all connected to Germany in one way or 
another. The Oratio valedictoria is a farewell-oration held in Wittenberg 
in 1588, in which Bruno praises German Universities and Martin 
Luther (1483-1546). De monade and De minimo belong to Bruno’s trilogy 
published in Frankfurt 1591. The first of these two works is concerned 
with “revelation, faith and divination”,'’ exposed through symbolisms 
that are from time to time assigned to numbers within the Pythagorean 
and Neoplatonic traditions. The latter work exposes Bruno’s atomism. 
In addition, Heumann had introduced these three works to German 
readers in the first part of the eighteenth century. '® 

Brucker’s citations clearly form a pattern of exclusion. Brucker does 
not cite any of Bruno’s Italian works dealing with moral, ontological and 
cosmological issues, all published in Paris and London between 1582 
and 1585, although he knew of them from other authors and sometimes 
refers to the content of these works.'? Apart from two brief quotations 


'© For early editions of the Summa terminorum metaphysicorum and Heumann’s use of 
them, see Canone, Il dorso e il grembo dell’eterno. Percorsi della filosofia di Giordano Bruno, 
p. 122 n. 4. 

17 Bruno, De immenso Epistola dedicatoria et clavis, in BOL, vol. 1.1, p. 196.12-15: 
“Secundo [i.e. after De minimo] de Monade, Numero et Figura liber, in quo relvelatio, 
fides, et divinatio, imaginationum, opinionum, et experimentorum fundamenta quae- 
dam agnoscit vel vestigia." 

'® For the Oratio valedictoria, sce references p. 41 n. 26 below. For De monade, see 
Heumann, ‘Jordani Bruni Nolani De monade, etc, pp. 501—520. For De minimo, see 
Heumann, ‘Jordani Bruni Nolani (a) De triplici minimo, etc.’, pp. 436-441. 

1? Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 5, refers to the following Italian works, 
though without citing them: Candelato (p. 38.35—36); La cena (pp. 20.23-26, 38.33-34); De 
la causa (pp. 38.37—38, 49.29, 52.7); De l'infinito (p. 38.38); Spaccio (pp. 19.39—40, 20.20—23, 
25.33—38, 38.3940, 56.17—22, 60.34-36, 61.5-9); Cabala (pp. 38.40—39. 1); De gli eroici 
Jurori (pp. 20.29-32, 25.31—33, 26.4—5, 39.1—2). BRUCKER brings some excerpts from 
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from De umbris idearum, he does not cite Bruno's Latin, mnemonic works, 
published in Paris 1582, London 1583, Wittenberg 1587, Prague 1588 
and Frankfurt 1591. The omission of the mnemonic works is remarka- 
ble, since Brucker states explicitly that he knew of some of these works,”! 
and since at least some of them were available to him, namely “those 
that he [Bruno] wrote on the Lullian art",? which include, according 
to Brucker, De umbris idearum, De compendiosa architectura et complemento artis 
Lulli, De imaginum, signorum et idearum compositione, and the Cantus circaeus.?? 
Nor does Brucker cite Bruno's Latin works on magic, published in 
Helmstedt in 1589—Brucker may not have known much about them, 


Bayle's exposition of De la causa in his Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 5, pp. 49.29-50.17. 
Similarly, Brucker frequently refers to Lo spaccio for its alleged, anti-papal intention; see 
ibid., vol. 5, pp. 19.39—40, 60.31—32, 61.23-27. This anti-papal position is repeated 
in Bruno's Oratio valedictoria, BRUCKER points out in Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 5, 
p. 20.34—37. Bruno does not explicitly refer to the Pope in Lo spaccio, but Kaspar Schoppe 
(1576-1649) had claimed so (Schoppe, ed. Firpo, p. 350.21-23), and Brucker follows 
Schoppe on this point (Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 5, pp. 60.31-32, 61.23-27). 

? By ‘mnemonic works’ I mean the following publications. Paris 1582: De umbris 
idearum, Cantus circaeus, De compendiosa architectura et complemento artis Lulli. London 1583: 
Ars reminiscendi [collective title for Triginta sigilli, Triginta. sigilliorum explicatio, and Sigillus 
sigillorum]. Wittenberg 1587: De progressu et lampade venatoria logicorum, Lampas triginta 
statuarum. Prague 1588: De specierum. scrutinio et lampade combinatoria Raymundi Lulli, De 
lampade combinatoria Raymond Lulli. Frankfurt 1591: De compositione. 

?! Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 5, p. 22.9-18, mentions the following 
works pertaining to the Lullian art: De umbris idearum, Cantus circaeus, De compendiosa 
architectura et complemento artis Lulli, De compositione. Apparently he does not consider the 
Ars reminicendi [comprising Bruno's Triginta sigilli, Triginta sigilli explicatio, and Sigillus sigil- 
lorum], a Lullian work, although he knew of it (ibid., vol. 5, p. 39.25, Brucker refers to 
“de sigillo sigillorum", probably the Sigillus sigillorum, the third part of Ars reminiscendi.) In 
BRUCKER’s list of Bruno's Lullian works, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 5, p. 22.9-18, 
he omits the following three Lullian works: De progressu et lampade venatoria logicorum, 
De specierum. scrutinio et lampade combinatoria Raymundi Lulli, and De lampade combinatoria 
lulliana. However, ibid., vol. 5, p. 39.6-8, Brucker points out that the second work was 
published together with Lull's works in 1651 (see p. 38 n. 12 above), and ibid., vol. 5, 
p. 30.2933, he refers to Bruno’s Lullian “Logicae venatoriae lectione”, perhaps a refer- 
ence to Bruno's De progressu et lampade venatoria logicorum. 

? Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 5, p. 12.28-32: *Exorandus itaque nobis 
Lector est, ut si nostra quoque non fecerit satis tractatio, qui praeter excerpta a viris 
doctis ex Bruni liberis facta, non nisi unico Bruni libro philosophico de Minimo, iisque 
quos de arte Lullistica scripsit, uti potuimus, non negligentiam accuset nostram, sed 
memoriarum de hoc viro inopiam." 

2 Ibid., vol. 5, p. 22.9-16: “Praeter physicam, metaphysicam, et mathesin, quibus 
disciplinis eo tempore se totum dedisse Brunum ex scriptis eius tum editis evidens est 
atque indubitatum, artem quoque Lullianam eum Wittebergae docuisse valde verisimile 
est. Huic enim arti plurimum Brunum tribuisse, ex libellis de Umbris idearum, de compendiosa 
architectura et complemento artis Lulli, de imaginum, signorum et idearum, compositione, ad omnia 
inventionum, dispositionum et memoriae genera; de umbris idearum; et, cantu Circaeo ad memoriae 
praxin ordinato". (Brucker’s italics.) 
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and they may not have been available to him.** To sum up, Brucker's 
citations from the Oratio valedictoria, De minimo and De monade are highly 
selective in terms of texts and philosophical topics. 

This selection may be determined by the restricted availability of 
Bruno's writings, a pragmatic explanation advanced by Brucker him- 
self. In fact, Brucker explains, he had not access to Bruno's “books”, 
except his De minimo and his “works on the Lullian art".? This is in 
agreement with the fact that most of the citations from Bruno's works, 
which are independent of intermediary authors, are from De minimo. 
But how can we explain Brucker's many citations from Oratio valedictoria 
on this background? Brucker's many references to this oration may be 
explained by the fact that it was not a book (liber) but an oration (oratio), 
edited and published by Heumann in 1718.?° 


III. Brucker's Exclusion of Bruno’s Lullian Works 


Brucker’s pragmatic explanation for the selective exposition is not 


entirely convincing. As mentioned already, Brucker admits that he had 


access to Bruno’s works on “the Lullian art”.”” However, apart from 


one brief citation from Bruno’s De umbris idearum, Brucker does not cite 
these works in his exposition of Bruno. Nor does Brucker give a serious 
presentation of them. The reason for this deliberate omission may lie 
in Brucker’s low esteem of Lull’s art of memory, which he scorns as an 
ars nullistica, playing upon the traditional Latin phrase ars lullistica—an 
art, which Brucker sees as a sterile exercise of imagination (¢maginatio), 
which Bruno, unfortunately, cultivated ad nauseam, in Brucker’s words, 
and which wrecked Bruno’s ability, that is, his reason, and hindered 


? Among Bruno's works on magic I count [De magia mathematica], [De magia natu- 
rali], and [Theses de magia]. BRUCKER may refer to the second work in his Historia critica 
philosophiae, vol. 5, p. 39.26, where he refers to “de physica magia”, doubting whether it 
has ever been published. 

? BRUCKER, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 5, p. 12.28-32, as cited p. 40 n. 22 
above. 

26 HguMANN published his edition of Oratio valedictoria, and a preface to it, in his 
‘Jordani Bruni Abschieds-Rede’, pp. 406-436. BRUCKER refers to this edition in Historia 
critica philosophiae, vol. 5, p. 22 nn. h and i. 

27 BRUCKER, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 5, p. 12.28-32, as cited p. 40 n. 22 
above. 
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him from constructing an ordered system of philosophy.” To Brucker, 
reason (ratio) is essential to eclectic philosophers and their construction 
of a system of philosophy? The opposite to reason is imagination 
(imaginatio), whose disastrous effects are illustrated conspicuously in 
Bruno's works. Brucker does not assign any kind of logic to imagina- 
tion, nor does he see it as a precondition, or as an aid, for the work 
of reason, but simply as a disposition of the mind, which hinders the 
philosopher's reason from constructing a system of philosophy. Bruno's 
reason had been ruined by his imagination, according to Brucker, and 


that to such an extent that his system of philosophy was more like a 


“monster (monstrum) than an apt and rational system"? 


These views of Brucker, however baseless they may be, probably 
explain his deliberate omission of Bruno’s mnemonic works inspired by 
Lull, even though they were available to him. Brucker’s degradation of 
the art of memory may also explain why this strain in Bruno’s thought 
has not always been taken seriously by subsequent historians of phi- 
losophy.?' Brucker's low esteem of Lull's art of memory was probably 
influenced by Bartholomew Keckermann (ca. 1572-1609), who was 
appreciated by Brucker for his methodological reform of philosophy, 
and cited for his statement that “Bruno the Italian praised the devil 
publicly in Wittenberg"? Some pages before this citation, Keckermann 


?* Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 5, pp. 30.14-31.19. For Brucker on 
Bruno's use of the Lullian art, see also ibid., vol. 5, pp. 22.9-23.26. For Brucker's 
reluctant and highly sceptical treatment of Lull and his art, see BRUCKER, Historia critica 
philosophiae, vol. 4, pp. 4.13-18, 9.29-21.25. For Brucker’s exposition of Bruno’s use 
of Lull's art, see Rıccı, Za fortuna del pensiero di Giordano Bruno 1600—1750, p. 17 n. 11. 
For Brucker's role in the loss of prestige of Lull’s art of memory, see Rossı, Logic and 
the art of. memory, p. 69. 

? For Brucker on the eclectic philosopher constructing systems of philosophy, see 
Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 4.18-22: “Et hinc animi ingeniis sublimi- 
bus additi sunt, ut profundiori meditatione in veritatem inquirerent, et defertis impuris 
traditionis patriae lacunis, rationis fontes consulerent, omnia ad certa scientiae principia 
revocantes, et ita sapientiae systema condentes suis fundaments superstructum." 

9" Ibid., vol. 5, p. 38.15-20, as cited p. 27 n. 75 above. 

3! HEGEL, Vorlesungen über die Geschichte der Philosophie, ed. Michelet, 2nd ed., vol. 3, pp. 
210-218, was perhaps the first to study Bruno’s mnemonics seriously, recognizing its 
Neoplatonic sources. In the 1960s, YATEs called attention to this aspect once again in 
The art of memory, chs 9-14. Although she may have misconstrued Bruno’s mnemonic 
art in several respects, as shown by Rita Sturlese and others, she must be conceded 
the merit of putting this aspect on the map once again. 

?? For Brucker's exorbitant praise of Keckermann’s work, in particular his method- 
ology, see BRUCKER, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 4, pp. 767.24-768.20. For Brucker 
on Keckermann’s praiseworthy reform of philosophy (i.e. ‘systematic’ method), see 
Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 5, pp. 544.1—545.31. Brucker, Historia critica 
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had scorned Lull’s art of memory. It is more important, Keckermann 
said, to take care of one's reason (ingenium) and power of judgement 
(iudicium) than one’s memory (memoria), since the latter works on mental 
images, which tend to lead the human mind away from universals and 
to weaken the two other faculties.” Such an objection to the art of 
memory would fit well into Brucker's concept of system of philosophy 
and it may have shaped Brucker's attitude towards that art as a whole, 
in particular his attitude towards Bruno’s Lullian works. Keckermann 
was not the only Protestant thinker who scorned Lull—Heumann did 
so too, and it is probably from him that Brucker owes his pun about 
the ars nullistica."* 


IV. Indirect. Sources 


In addition to these direct sources, Brucker cites three indirect sour- 
ces, namely Acidalius! letter to Forgách, dated 1592, Bruno's letter to 
Filesac (the preface to Centum et viginti articuli de natura et mundo and to 
Camoeracensis Acrotismus), and Kaspar Schoppe's (1576-1649) famous 
letter to Conrad Ritterhausen (1560-1613). The last-mentioned letter 


philosophiae, vol. 5, p. 583.32-42, points out that Keckermann followed Melanchton, 
combining his method with that of Petrus Ramus (1515-1572). BRUCKER, Historia critica 
philosophiae, vol. 5, p. 22 n. k, cites Keckermann (“System. Rhetor. Spec. I. p. 1647”) 
for the claim that Bruno praised the devil publicly in Wittenberg; see KECKERMANN, 
Rhetoricae specialis I xviii, col. 1647C, which reads: “Iohannes [Giordano] Bruno Italus 
laudavit Diabolum Witembergae publice." Brucker could also have picked up this state- 
ment of Keckermann from Lacroze, “Vom Atheismo Jordani Bruni’, p. 809. 

33 KECKERMANN, Systema rhetoricae in quo artis praecepta plene et methodice traduntur iii 1, 
col. 1564G-H: “Sit itaque potior cura ingenii et iudicii, quam memoriae. Et quia ista 
adminicula memoriae, quae a Lullistis et aliis Memoristis cumulatim traduntur, nempe, 
loca, nescio quot, conclavium et hypocaustorum, et in istis locis collocatae imagines 
perpetuae abducunt ingenium et iudicium ab universalibus, quae sunt primaria intel- 
lectus nostri obiecta, a quibus is principaliter perficitur, et in quibus nucleus eruditionis 
nostrae positus est, quia etiam tanta varietas locorum et imaginum sensualium perpetuo 
nobiscum in mente circumportata, prout illi praecipiunt, turbat ac confundit species 
et imagines rerum universalium ingenio et iudicio formandarum, atque adeo abducit 
ab imaginibus istis ad rerum cognitionem aptissimis, quam ars Logica in intellectu 
nostro pingit." Brucker could also have found a similar rejection of the Lullian element 
in Bruno’s writings in Heumann, ‘Iordani Bruni metaphysica’, p. 432: “Denn dieser 
ganze andere Theil [of Bruno's Explicatio Rhetoricae Aristotelis ad Alexandrum, mentioned 
Ibid., p. 431] ist nichts anders als sterilis tractatio secundum Lullianam methodum de 
acquirenda copia verborum et rerum ad orationem componendam utilium." 

34 Heumann, “Einleitung zur historia philosophica iv 5, p. 188: “Eben so wenig ist die 
Lullistische (vielmehr Nulkstische) Philosophie die wahre Philosophie”. 
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was probably composed on the day of Bruno's execution on the 17th 
of February 1600, published in 1621 for the first time, and since then 
re-edited and translated into the vernacular many times in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries.? In this letter, we find a report of 
Bruno's execution and various statements about his philosophy. Brucker 
cites longer passages from Schoppe’s letter than from any other direct 
or indirect source, although he doubts its truthfulness.?? 

Apart from these direct and indirect sources, Brucker formulates so- 
called placita, that 1s, series of condensed paraphrases, on the basis of 
accounts offered by Bayle, exposing Bruno's De la causa, principio e uno, 
and Heumann, presenting Bruno’s metaphysics.*” 


V. Bruno’s so-called Circumstances 


According to Brucker, historians of philosophy should not only recons- 
truct the system of a past philosopher on the basis of his or her writings, 
but also explain how so-called circumstances (circumstantiae) influence 
the philosopher's system. The concept ‘circumstance’ is methodologi- 
cally and philosophically intriguing in the thought of Brucker, since 
it is assigned a strong explanatory power, which is not articulated by 
Brucker himself, and which one may question. These “circumstances” 
include, Brucker states on one occasion, the philosopher’s temperament, 


his education, his teachers, his adversaries, his patrons, his lifestyle, the 


people with whom he lived, and “similar matters”. 


9 For Brucker’s citations from these letters, see Appendix B. For the many editions, 
publications and translations of Schoppe's letter, see SALVEsTRINI, Bibliografia di Giordano 
Bruno (1582-1950), n. 296. The most recent edition of Schoppe’s letter is Schoppe, ed. 
Firpo (see Abbreviations on p. xv above). Schoppe is frequently mentioned by name 
in Brucker's exposition of Bruno’s philosophy; see BRUCKER, Historia critica philosophiae, 
vol. 5, pp. 13.1, 13.13, 13.26, 13.39, 14.1—43, 15.3, 15.30, 16.26, 16.32, 16.35, 18.4—5, 
18.10, 18.19, 18.33, 19.38, 19.40, 20.27, 21.23, 23.30, 23.32, 23.36—37, 24.7, 24.19, 
26.17, 26.38, 26.41, 27.30, 27.36, 28.2, 28.18, 28.21, 28.41, 29.3, 29.7, 29.9-10, 55.15, 
55.28, 55.29, 60.31, 61.26; and vol. 6, pp. 810.26, 810.29, 813.4, 813.14, 813.16, 
813.32, 815.2, 816.8. 

36 BRUCKER doubts the truthfulness of the letter in Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 5, 
p. 24.18-24. Brucker’s doubt is probably affected by Heumann, ‘Jordani Bruni Unschuld 
in Puncto der Atheisterey’, pp. 380—406, where we find Heumann's apology for Bruno, 
re-interpreting Schoppe’s letter critically. 

37 BRUCKER brings Bayle’s interpretation of Bruno’s De la causa in his Historia critica 
philosophiae, vol. 5, pp. 49.29-50.17; Heumann’s interpretation of Bruno’s philosophy 
is reported ibid., vol. 5, pp. 50.18-51.32. 

38 Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, 15.29-36, as cited p. 17 n. 22 above. 
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Apparently, Brucker composes his account of Bruno accordingly. 
Roughly speaking, the first ten out of the twenty-two sections on Bruno 
deal with the circumstances contributing to his system of philosophy;?? 
the remaining twelve sections assess Bruno’s method, some of the 
exisüng literature on Bruno, his system of philosophy, and, finally, 
his religious position." However, Brucker's actual account of Bruno's 
circumstances, that is, the ten first sections, does not conform with the 
above-mentioned list of circumstances to be examined by the historian 
of philosophy. 

Let us take a closer look at Bruno's so-called circumstances in Bruc- 
ker's account. Only a few but rash statements are made about Bruno's 
temperament, namely that he was endowed with an exceptional strong 
memory, that he was prone to paradoxes (due to his spiritus contradicto- 
rius), that his mind was bewildered by his exorbitant imagination, and 
that he possessed an ingenium phantasticum, disabling him in his assumed 
construction of a system of philosophy." 

Almost nothing 1s said about Bruno's education and its content in 
terms of methods and curricula, only that he studied philosophy, theo- 
logy and mathematics at the Dominican Order in Naples.? Brucker 
adds, on the other hand, that Bruno left the Order, and the monastic 
lifestyle accompanying it, because he was highly critical of the religious 
and civic culture of Rome, and because Bruno longed for a freer lifestyle 
than the one possible in the monastery; instead, he choose the freedom 
of exile.? Brucker is also eager to portray the alleged religious and 
cultural motives for Bruno's departure from Italy and his coming to 
Germany. Relying on Bruno's Oratio consolatoria, Brucker explains that 
Bruno preferred the citizenship (cives) he could enjoy in Germany to 
the gluttony (gula) and voracity (voracıtas) in Rome, that he preferred the 


3? Ibid., vol. 5, pp. 12.11-31.19 (881-10). 

* Ibid., vol. 5, pp. 31.20-62.18 (8811-22). 

*! For Bruno’s memory, sce ibid., vol. 5, p. 15.34-16.2; for his spiritus contradictorius, 
see ibid., vol. 5, pp. 34.31-35.1; for his bewildering imagination, see ibid., vol. 5, pp. 
29.34-31.19; for his ingenium phantasticum, see ibid., vol. 5, pp. 31.14-19, 54.24-35, 
55.37-56.1. In Heumann’s typology of ingenium, the ingenium phantasticum is the “most 
dangerous in philosophy", not only because the power of sound judgement is absent, 
but also because this form of ingenium, with its colourful images, tends to seduce other 
people, i.e. non-philosophers. Heumann mentions Girolamo Cardano (1501-1576) 
and Bruno as examples; see Heumann, “Einleitung zur historia philosophica vi 11, pp. 
583-584. 

? For these issues, see BRUCKER, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 5, p. 16.2-8. 

+ Ibid., vol. 5, pp. 16.11-17.22. 
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liberty (libertas) in Germany to the superstition (superstitio) in Italy. He 
left Italy and came, finally, to the house of Luther, that is, to Germany, 
Brucker continues, this time citing Bruno's Oratio valedictoria, because of 
Italy’s extreme barbarity (barbaria) and avarice (avarıtas).” Needles to say, 
here the two regions denote more than just geographical regions—they 
also denote two religious positions, that of Catholicism and that of Pro- 
testanüsm. Luther's Reformation, Brucker states, had granted freedom 
to everyone, in the church and in academic life, and it attracted Bruno 
to Wittenberg, where he held his Oratio valedictoria.? Brucker uses the 
Oratio valedictoria, uncritically, to demonstrate how Bruno abandoned the 
Catholic religion and culture and approached the Protestant religion 
and intellectual life. 

If we ignore Bruno's alleged relationship to Catholicism, only a 
superficial statement 1s made about Bruno's adversaries, among whom 
we find Aristotle as the most important figure, but also philosophers 
of any school, since Bruno is attributed the dubious merit to have 
opposed all philosophical schools, not just the Peripatetic school. It is an 
untrue statement, which even agrees badly with Brucker's own claim, 
that Bruno's system of philosophy draws on the Pythagorean school, 


4 Brucker, ibid., vol. 5, p. 16.20-24, cites BRuNo's Oratio consolatoria, in BOL, vol. 1.1, 
pp. 32.28-33.2. The liberty, including intellectual liberty, we may assume, mentioned in 
this passage, is frequently emphasized in Brucker’s exposition of Bruno; see BRUCKER, 
Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 5, pp. 17.16—22, 21.14—22 (citing BRUNO, Oratio valedictoria, 
in BOL, vol. 1.1, pp. 23.4-14), 21.38-40, 31.23-28. 

5 Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 5, p. 17.10—16, citing Bruno, Oratio 
valedictoria, in BOL, vol. 1.1, pp. 21.26-22.2, 22.5-6. Luther is mentioned by Bruno 
ibid., p. 21.8-14. These pro-Lutheran statements are difficult to reconcile with Bruno's 
debasing statements about Luther to the Roman Inquisition; see Bruno's statement in 
Firpo, I! processo di Giordano Bruno, p. 177: “Io ho letto libri di Melanthone, di Luthero, 
di Calvino et de altri heretici oltramontani, non già per imparar la loro dottrina né 
per valermene, stimandoli io piu ignoranti di me, ma li ho letti per curiosità". Several 
scholars now hold that Bruno was opposed to Protestantism; see INGEGNO, La sommersa 
nave della religione; CILIBERTO, La ruota del tempo. 

46 Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 5, pp. 21.38-22.2. Brucker states that 
Luther granted intellectual freedom; see ibid., vol. 5, p. 7.14-18: “Sane dubium 
minime est, quin, ut acutissime videbat, philosophiae liberiorem restituisset naturam 
Lutherus, magnus sectarii iugi contemtor osorque, nisi maioribus intentus diviniorem 
doctrinam repurgare, et conscientiarum servitutem solvere fuisset agressus." According 
to Brucker, Luther rejected Aristotelian philosophy and, by implication, scholastic, that 
is, Catholic philosophy; see ibid., vol. 4, pp. 94.36-102.17. Like Luther (ibid., vol. 5, 
p. 7.16), Bruno cast of the “yoke” (iugum) of authority; see ibid., vol. 5, p. 6.15-19, as 
cited on p. 49 n. 60 below. Brucker employs the same image in his description of the 
free, eclectic method ibid., vol. 5, p. 4.3. 
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which Bruno admired, still according to Brucker." The point Brucker 
is driving at 1s, perhaps, that Bruno was opposed to philosophical sects, 
and sectarian philosophizing, hence his opposition to philosophical 
schools, but that Bruno favoured the eclectic mode of philosophizing, 
which freely combines doctrines from various schools." 

Almost nothing 1s said about Bruno's patrons, for instance, Michel 
de Castelnau (1520-1592), the French King Henry III’s (reigned 
1574-1589) ambassador in London, with whom Bruno lived from 1583 
to 1585. In this period Bruno wrote his Italian dialogues.'? Again, if we 
ignore Brucker’s depiction of Bruno as an apostate who preferred the 
freedom of exile, all that is said about Bruno lifestyle is that he was a 
wanderer, whose European itinerary is drafted by Brucker.” Brucker is 
almost silent about Bruno’s origin and the people with whom he lived, 
that is, the geographical region where he was brought up in Italy, Nola, 
and its people.?' 

On the whole, Brucker does not provide much information about the 
circumstances to be examined by the historian of philosophy. Only one 
circumstance, Bruno's alleged community with Luther, or rather, with 
Protestants in Germany in the 1580s, is given ample attention. Brucker 
uses it as a stepping-stone for his contextualization of Bruno within his 
periodization of the entire history of philosophy. This contextualization 
one might call an ‘epochal circumstance’, which is not listed explicitly 
by Brucker among the ‘circumstances’ to be examined by the historian 
of philosophy, but which is the most important circumstance, the most 
revealing one, in Brucker’s account of Bruno. 

Brucker, as said above, divides the entire history of philosophy into 
three periods. ‘The first begins with the beginning of the world and ends 
with the Roman Empire in the first century BC. The philosophy of 
this period he calls “barbaric philosophy”, it comprises non-Christian 


"7 Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 5, pp. 34.31-35.1, claims that Bruno 
opposed the school of Aristotle and all other philosophical schools. His criticism of 
Aristotle is repeated ibid., vol. 5, p. 35.31-36. Ibid., vol. 5, p. 52.15-21, Brucker states 
that Bruno admired the schools of Pythagoreans and other philosophers. 

t8 This view is presented in Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 5, p. 35.8-31. 

® A few statements are made ibid., vol. 5, p. 20.20-26. 

? For Brucker's remarks on Bruno's European itinerary, see ibid., vol. 5, pp. 
15.29-22.8. For a recent study of Bruno’s itinerary, see Giordano Bruno: gli anni napoletani 
e la ‘peregrinatio’ europea: immagini testi documenti, ed. E. Canone. 

?! For this topic, see BRUCKER, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 5, p. 15.29-32. 
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philosophies.” The second period runs up till the assumed crisis of 
scholasticism in the thirteenth century.” The third and last period runs 
from the revival of learning in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
up until Brucker's time. He subdivides, as mentioned already, this third 
period into two. The first begins with Lull and the rediscovery of lear- 
ning in the fourteenth century and implies the revival of various Ancient 
sects and schools throughout the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and 
is characterized by syncreticism, that 1s, arbitrary and incoherent bor- 
rowings from the sects and schools of past philosophers.? The second 
half of this third period lasts from this revival of Ancient philosophy 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries until Brucker's days.” 

Contrary to the first half of this third period, the second half 1s more 
than a mere revival of Ancient philosophical sects and schools. In the 
second half of the third period talented philosophers lay down new 
foundations for original, philosophical systems. These new philosophies 
are not characterized by syncretism, but by eclecticism. The eclectic 
philosophers have “trampled upon the sectarian mode of philosophi- 
zing”, Brucker proclaims, they have “cast off this mean and unworthy 
yoke from human reason”, “that slavish clinging to authority and 
prejudice of antiquity”; instead, eclectic philosophers “began to select 
true and universal principles... On these principles they began to erect 
conclusions and, thanks to their meditation, to build for themselves a 
personal and domestic system of philosophy; these great minds began 
to store up truths from scattered sects, separating them from dogmas 
and connecting [the truths] to their convenient and apt place in the 
system.” 

Luther’s Reformation plays a decisive role in the emergence of 
eclecticism, since eclecticism presupposes an intellectual freedom from 
authorities to choose the right principles—a freedom, which Luther 
provided through his Reformation. Luther, a great despiser and hater 
of the sectarian yoke, according to Brucker, made philosophy more 
free and thus paved the way for eclectic philosophy? Brucker thus 


> The first period is described in Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, pp. 
46-1357. 

5 The second period is described ibid., vol. 2, pp. 3-1069, and vol. 3, pp. 3-912. 

>: The third period is described in ibid., vol. 4, pp. 3-785, and vol. 5, pp. 3-923. 

5 For the first part of the third period, see ibid., vol. 4, pp. 3-785. 

°° For the second part of the third period, see ibid., vol. 5, pp. 3-923. 

5 Ibid., vol. 5, pp. 3.22-4.11, as cited p. 24 n. 58 above. 

58 Ibid., vol. 5, p. 7.11-38. 
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links a new way of philosophizing, eclecticism, with a religious stand, 
Protestantism. Catholicism, on the other hand, hindered such a free 
and non-authoritarian form of philosophizing, and outstanding thinkers 
from Catholic Italy—such as Bernardino Telesio (1509-1588), Giordano 
Bruno and Galileo Galilei (1564-1642) —succeeded despite the Roman 
Church, not because of it.” Bruno, the infelix philosophus, was the first 
eclectic philosopher to utilize the intellectual freedom given by the 


Reformation—he was the first to “move his hand in order to renew the 


entire philosophy”, and to cast off the “sectarian yoke". 9? 
p phy y 


Brucker, himself a Protestant living in the same period as Bruno, 
therefore introduces Bruno with a considerable sense of community:?' 
“Giordano Bruno, said to come from the region Nola, [a philosopher] 
who indeed stands together with us, was the first to change the whole circle 
of philosophy and to set forth a new philosophy, and that being a most 
recondite initiative.” (My italics.) Bruno's privileged position within 
Brucker’s speculatively conceived periodization probably explains why 
Bruno is dedicated more space in the Historia critica philosophiae than 
towering figures such as Francis Bacon." 


5 Ibid., vol. 5, p. 7.18-40. This association of eclecticism and Protestantism, on the 
one hand, sectarianism and Catholicism, on the other hand, is repeated ibid., vol. 6, 
pp. 807.1-809.24. 

9" Ibid., vol. 5, p. 6.15-19: “Ut taceamus enim, ante Baconem Verulamium vix 
unum alterumque, interque eos Iordanum Brunum, infelicem philosophum fuisse, qui 
innovandae universae philosophiae manum admoverit, eosque, quibus secatrium iugum 
displicuit, in solo naturalis philosophiae genere aliquid, quod ExAe&ıv saperet, fuisse 
ausos". For Bruno as the first to revise philosophy, i.e. to introduce eclectic philosophy; 
see ibid., vol. 5, p. 12.11-14, as cited p. 49 n. 62 below, and ibid., vol. 5, p. 38.7-20. 
Brucker's interpretation of Bruno as a philosopher with Lutheran inclinations is partly 
based on Bnuwo's Oratio valedictoria, partly on the apology of Bruno in Heumann, ‘Jordani 
Bruni Unschuld in Puncto der Atheisterey’, pp. 380—406, especially p. 390.6-8: “Ergo 
ist Jordanus Brunus nicht als ein Atheist, sondern als ein rechtschaffener Lutheraner 
gestorben". BRUCKER reports Heumann’s apology in Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 5, pp. 
55.98-57.20, but is cautious regarding Bruno's religious stand. He does state, however, 
that Bruno's system of philosophy denies several Christian dogma, and that he sinned 
against religion; see ibid., vol. 5, p. 62.4-10. 

61 For Brucker's religious stand, see FRANGOrs, ‘Bruckers Stellung in der Augsburger 
Konfessionsgeschichte’, pp. 99-109. See also Chapter 5 below. 

? Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 5, p. 12.11—14: “Primus, quantum quidem 
nobis constat, qui totum philosophiae circulum mutare, et philosophiam dare novam 
eamque abstrusissimam ausus est, fuit IORDANO Brunus, a patria NoLanus dictus." 
(Brucker's capitalization.) 

55 According to Braun, Histoire de l'histoire de la philosophie, pp. 127-133, Brucker took 
over this scheme of periodization from Heumann, ‘Eintheilung der Aistoriae philosophicae, 
pp. 462-472. Heumann did not, however, place Bruno within his scheme of periodiza- 
tion in this article. Heumann composed the following seven articles on Bruno: ‘Jordani 
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According to Brucker’s scheme of periodization, Bruno’s philosophy is 
eclectic. As such, it is organized as a system of philosophy, and Brucker’s 
task 1s to identify Bruno’s system of philosophy—not an easy task, Bruc- 
ker admits, since its doctrines were not given a coherent structure by an 
ordering reason.™ Still, it was a system of philosophy, Brucker persists. 
Bayle, and others, had interpreted Bruno’s philosophy as a Spinozistic 
system of philosophy. Brucker revises this interpretation of Bayle, 
pointing out Bruno’s synthesis of Epicurean and Pythagorean doctrines, 
and determines Bruno’s system of philosophy as an “emanative system 
of philosophy” (systema emanativum), not a Spinozistic one.?' 

What is, more precisely, a system of philosophy, according to Brucker? 
To Brucker, a ‘system of philosophy’ is characterized by the following 
four features:®® 


Bruni Nolani De monade, etc.’, pp. 501—520; ‘Jordani Bruni Nolani De innumerabilibus, 
immenso, etc.’, pp. 868-908; ‘Jordani Bruni Unschuld in Puncto der Atheisterey’, pp. 
380—406 (Heumann’s apology of Bruno, re-interpreting Schoppe’s letter); Jordani Bruni 
Abschieds-Rede’, pp. 406—436 (Heumann’s edition of Oratio valedictoria with a preface by 
Heumann); Jordani Bruni Nolani (a) De triplici minimo, etc.’, pp. 436-441; 'Schutz-Schrift 
Jordani Bruni’, pp. 810—823 (reply to LAcRozzE, ‘Vom Atheismo Jordani Bruni’, pp. 
792—809); ‘Iordani Bruni metaphysica, pp. 424—433 (accounts of the Summa terminorum 
metaphysicorum, the Artificium perorandi, etc., and extracts from the Oratio consolatoria). 

6 Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 5, p. 40.1-20. Brucker also complains 
about the difficulty involved in identifying Bruno’s system of philosophy ibid., vol. 5, 
p. 51.33-39. See also Brucker’s characterization of Bruno’s system of philosophy as a 
"monster"; ibid., vol. 5, p. 38.15-20, as cited p. 27 n. 75 above. 

® Ibid., vol. 5, p. 38.20-26. 

99 Ibid., vol. 5, pp. 50.12-17, 51.39-52.8. Baye, ‘Brunus (Jordanus), ed. Des 
Maizeaux, 1740, p. 680b.24—25, had stated about Bruno’s philosophy: “son [Bru- 
no’s] Hypothese est au fond toute semblable au Spinozisme." This identification is 
emphasized ibid., p. 681a.23-24, 681b.15-18. For a discussion of this identification, 
see Rıccı, ‘Bruno “spinozista”: Bruno “martire luterano”. La polemica tra Lacroze 
e Heumann’, pp. 42-61; id., La fortuna del pensiero di Giordano Bruno 1600-1750, pp. 
239-242, 267, 357-376. 

67 Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 5, pp. 52.8-54.23. For Pythagoras, see 
ibid., vol. 1, pp. 982-1142, vol. 2, pp. 85-162, vol. 4, pp. 353-448, and vol. 6, pp. 
257-316, 352-255. 

% The primary basis for my explanation is ibid., vol. 1, p. 15.10-18, as cited p. 17 
n. 19 above. 
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(a) A system of philosophy, comprising principles and doctrines within 
various branches of philosophy, is autonomous 1n regard to other, 
non-philosophical disciplines such as medicine, astronomy, etc." 

(b) All philosophical doctrines within a system of philosophy are deduced 
from one or a few principles." (Here the term ‘principle’ is used in 
the sense of an axiom or a general theory.) 

(c) A system of philosophy made up of principles and doctrines deduced 
from them, comprises all branches of philosophy." 

(d) The doctrines stated within the various branches of philosophy are 
internally coherent. 


® The autonomous nature of a genuine system of philosophy is suggested by the 
image of a house in ibid., vol. 1, p. 15.10-18, as cited in p. 17 n. 19 above; just as 
a house constructed on its own foundation is solid and physically independent from 
external support, a system of philosophy is autonomous. The separation of philosophy 
from non-philosophical disciplines is explicitly stated in ibid., vol. 1, p. 3.6-16. Admit- 
tedly, Brucker requires that the circumstantiae contribuüng to a past thinker's system of 
philosophy should be accounted for by the historian of philosophy, but these circumstan- 
tiae do not include the contributions of non-philosophical disciplines; see ibid., vol. 1, 
p. 15.29-36, as cited p. 17 n. 22 above. 

7 For this role of one or a few principles (principia generalia, see BRUCKER, Historia 
critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 15.10—18, as cited p. 17 n. 19 above. The deductive element 
is stated metaphorically in ibid., vol. 1, p. 15.10-18 (“ex istis fontibus [principia gener- 
alia] sponte sua fluunt"; “derivet”). Elsewhere Brucker employs the term deductio in his 
explanation of the relationship between the principles and the doctrines derived from 
them, e.g. ibid., vol. 1, p. 10.20-28: “Nam vel doctrinae alicuius historia per omnem 
aetatem et nationem panditur, et qua ratione per diversas sententiarum semitas ad nos 
pervenerit, ostenditur: vel omnium gentium, et sectarum systemata ita oculis subiiciuntur, 
ut et adhibita fundamento principia, et conclusiones inde formatae, totumque systema 
pateat. Illam /ustoriam doctrinarum philosophicarum, hanc historiam philosophiae distinctionis 
gratia non inepte vocaveris, quae vel per totum philosophiae ambitum, vel per singulas 
disciplinarum philosophicarum e.g. logices, physices, ethices etc. partes deduci potest." 
This term is also used in Brucker's exposition of Bruno's system of philosophy; see 
ibid., vol. 5, p. 41.24—25, as cited p. 53 n. 78 below. 

” Brucker defines the history of philosophy in an exclusive manner, as far as non- 
philosophical disciplines are not to be accounted for by the historian of philosophy; 
see ibid., vol. 1, p. 3.6-16. The image employed for a system of philosophy in ibid., 
vol. 1, p. 15.10-18, is that of a house (aedificium, i.e. the body of doctrines) built on a 
foundation ( fundamentum, i.e. principles). This image suggests that a system of philosophy 
is something complete, like a house, that is, it embraces all branches of philosophy. In 
ibid., vol. 1, p. 10.20—28, cited p. 51 n. 70 above, it is stated explicitly that the single 
branches of philosophy (Brucker mentions logic, physics, i.e. natural philosophy, and 
ethics as three examples) can be deduced from one or a few principles. 

? The requirement for coherence between the individual doctrines deduced from 
the principles is explicitly stated in ibid., vol. 1, p. 15.10-18, as cited p. 17 n. 19 above 
(“cum toto systematis habitu et connexione convenit apteque inter se cohaeret"). 
Reversely, Brucker accuses Bruno's system of philosophy for incoherence; see ibid., 
vol. 5, pp. 31.2-9 (“male cohaerens”), 53.11-13 (“quod non cohaeret"). The demand 
for internal coherence in a system of philosophy was also formulated, though in an 
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These four features of a system of philosophy are presupposed by a 
fundamental distinction between philosophy and theology. Both has 
the true and good as their proper objects, but whereas philosophy is 
based on the natural powers of human reason, theology is based on 
the Revelation. These two disciplines should not be mixed in general, 
nor in the history of philosophy, Brucker holds.” 

Brucker offers systematic accounts of Bruno’s De minimo and De 
immenso, both based on primary sources, he offers a systematic account 
of De la causa, principio e uno by means of eight placita, allegedly based 
on Bayle's account;’* finally, Brucker gives a general, systematic account 
of Bruno’s metaphysics through twenty-three placita, allegedly based 
on Heumann’s interpretation.” These four accounts follow the same 
procedure. They are all made up of a number of placita, presenting 
the various texts; these placita convey a propositional structure with a 


Aristotelian manner, in KECKERMANN, Praecognitorum philosophicorum libri duo 1 1, col. 8A, 
as cited p. 181 n. 138 below. For the disciplines comprised in philosophy, according to 
Keckermann, see ibid., i 1, col. 7A-I. 

7 Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, pp. 7.27—8.8, partly cited p. 16 n. 17 
above. 

™ For Brucker's report of Bayle's interpretation of Bruno's De la causa, see ibid., 
vol. 5, pp. 49.29-50.17. In Bavrz, ‘Brunus ( Jordanus), ed. Des Maizeaux, 1740, vol. 
1, pp. 679-681, Bruno's De la causa was presented (ibid., p. 680a59-680b26), but not 
by means of these eight placita mentioned in Brucker's report; instead, Bayle simply 
gave a summary of the work, dialogue by dialogue. 

7 For Brucker's report of Heumann’s interpretation of Bruno’s philosophy, see 
Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 5, pp. 50.18-51.32. Brucker does not refer 
this report to any specific text of Heumann, but simply refers to “logicis citatis" (ibid., 
vol. 5, p. 50 n. x), i.e. the articles published in Heumann’s Acta philosophorum. Among 
the seven articles on Bruno (see p. 49 n. 63 above), HEUMANN’s ‘Jordani Bruni Nolani 
De innumerabilibus, immenso, etc.’, pp. 868-908, seems to be the most likely source. 
BRUCKER, in his Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 5, pp. 50.18-51.32, typically cites one of 
Heumann’s citations from Bruno's De immenso as a placitum. One example is BRUCKER, 
Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 5, p. 51.12-13 (“Deus est essentia simplicissima, ergo in 
€o idem est posse et esse, itaque quia Deus potest facere mundum infinitum, etiam 
fecit”) which we find in this article of Heumann, p. 879.14-17, referring explicitly to 
Bruno, De immenso, book one, chapter ten: *Deus est essentia simplicissima. Ergo in eo 
idem est fosse et esse. Ergo, quia Deus potest facere mundum infinitum, etiam fecit." 
(Heumann’s italics.) The citation, or rather, paraphrase, may derive from Bruno, De 
immenso I 11 (not I 10), in BOL, vol. 1.1, pp. 242.26—243.1: "IV. Deus est simplicissima 
essentia, in qua nulla compositio potest esse, vel diversitas intrinsece. V. Consequenter in 
eodem idem est esse, posse, agere, velle, essentia, potentia, actio, voluntas, et quidquid 
de eo vere dici potest, quia ipse ipsa est veritas." However, in this article Heumann 
exposed Bruno's De immenso book by book, whereas Brucker's placita, representing 
Heumann’s exposition, exposes Bruno’s text according to an abstract propositional 
structure consisting of twenty-three placita. Hence, Brucker makes important changes 
in Heumann's original exposition. 
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deductive order. At the summit we find a general theory, a so-called 
principle (principium), from which the more specific doctrines are some- 
how deduced. 

At this point we should reckon that even though Brucker claims that 
the two last accounts of Bruno's philosophy are based on Bayle's and 
Heumann’s presentations, Brucker actually makes important changes 
in their respective accounts in order to force the exposition of Bruno’s 
philosophy into the formal structure of a system of philosophy.’° The 
longest and most thorough systematic account among the four 1s that of 
De minimo, which I shall examine, since it allows us to recognize some 
important components in Brucker's method and interpretation. 

Brucker points out that in De minimo Bruno regards the minimum as 
a substance, which serves as the “first principle” (primum principium) in 
a metaphysical, a physical and a mathematical sense.” “From this very 
general idea of the minimum, [Bruno] has deduced (deducit)”, Brucker 
claims, “many geometrical axioms”.”’ Brucker then advances forty-seven 
propositions, or placita, as Brucker calls them, about the minimum, in 
the geometrical sense, apparently deduced from the concept of the 
minimum, and allegedly to be found in De minimo. Brucker presents 
these forty-seven placita without citations or documentation.” It is hard 
to see exactly how these forty-seven propositions are “deduced” from 
the concept of the minimum as a principle—it is certainly not in any 
strict sense. Having done so, Brucker adds that among these propo- 
sitions, regarding the minimum in the geometrical sense, Bruno also 
mixes metaphysical and physical propositions, which Brucker accounts 
for by means of sixty placita, explaining God as a monad permeating 
nature through reason (ratio) in a downward, causal movement. ‘These 
sixty placita are similarly advanced without citations and only with scant 


© For Bayle, see p. 52 n. 74 above; for Heumann, see p. 52 n. 75 above. 

7 Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 5, p. 41.1—4: “Est autem minimum auctori 
et obiectum numeri et magnitudinis, et omnium elementatorum adeoque et geomet- 
ricam atque arithmeticam, et physicam rerum omnium substantiam constituit. Hoc 
enim primum eius principium metaphysicum, physicum, mathematicum est: ‘minimum 
substantia rerum est”. The citation in the citation is the first line of a longer citation 
ibid., vol. 5, p. 41.5-17, which derives from Bruno, De minimo, in BOL, vol. 1.3, pp. 
138.24-139.7. 

? Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 5, p. 41.24-25: “Ex hac generalissima 
idea minimi axiomata geometrica quamplurima deducit". 

?? The forty-seven geometrical placita deduced from the concept of the minimum 
are to be found in ibid., vol. 5, pp. 41.28-42.12. 
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and imprecise documentation.? Even though Brucker cites De minimo 
extensively, as Appendix B shows, he does not corroborate his analysis 
of Bruno's alleged system of philosophy in De minimo with any citations; 
they are mainly used as vignettes to his placita, exposing the asserted 
system of philosophy. 

Brucker thus represents De minimo as a closed, propositional structure, 
whose singular doctrines are all deduced from the concept of the mini- 
mum, regarded by Brucker as Bruno's ‘first principle’. Hereby Brucker 
has apparently reached the desired goal, to “see” Bruno’s system of 
philosophy?! by means of this interpretation, since it fulfils the formal 
requirements of a system of philosophy, which Bruno, announced as 
an eclectic philosopher, is supposed to work out according to Brucker’s 
scheme of periodization.” From one single principle, the minimum, 
Bruno deduces all his geometrical, physical and metaphysical doctri- 
nes, which, together with the principle, make up Bruno’s system of 
philosophy. 


VIL. Did Bruno Endorse a System of Philosophy? 


Brucker’s interpretation of De minimo is not altogether erratic. Some 
of the hundred and seven placita can be referred back to De minimo. 
Notably, in De minimo Bruno does call the minimum a ‘principle’ (prin- 
cipium),? although the term does not denote the starting point, in the 
sense of an axiom, from which a complex of doctrines are deduced, 
but an ontological origin, one of the several meanings of the cor- 
responding Greek term, &pxń (arche).®* It is also correct, as Brucker 


#0 BRUCKER advances these sixty metaphysical and physical placita in ibid., vol. 5, pp. 
42.12-47.14. Over these pages Brucker corroborates his placita with references to Bruno's 
De minimo, but these are not very helpful, since he only gives references to chapters 
without specifying the books in which the chapters occur. He offers no citations. 

8! Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 5, p. 40.28—30: “Ita vero officio, prout 
decet, defungi nostro non licebat, qui nostris videre oculis cupimus, ubi de integro 
philosophi alicuius systemate iudicandum est." 

® For Brucker on Bruno as an eclectic philosopher, see p. 49 n. 60 above; for Brucker's 
scheme of periodization and Bruno's position within it, see pp. 23-24 above. 

53 E.g, Bruno, De minimo I 2, in BOL, p. 139.31-33: “Minimum est substantia 
rerum, quatenus videlicet aliud a quantitatis genere significatur, corporearum vero 
magnitudinum prout est quantitatis principium." 

** For the various meanings of the term in Greek philosophy, see AUBENQUE, ‘Prinzip, 
I. Antikke’, cols 1336-1345. 
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claims, that Bruno connects this principle to geometrical, physical and 
metaphysical issues. However, the strict, deductive relationship between 
the minimum and these geometrical, physical and metaphysical 1deas, 
asserted by Brucker, is absent in De minimo.” In fact, Bruno's division 
between mathematics, metaphysics and physics, the acclaimed systematic 
nucleus in the Frankfurt trilogy, goes back to Medieval organization of 
knowledge, and is not *deduced"— simpliciter —from his concept of the 
minimum. Nor does Bruno say so.*? 

In Bruno's De minimo, two principles (principles in the sense of 
ontological origin) govern his doctrine of atomism, namely that of the 
minimum, the atom, and that of the spiritus architectus, probably cor- 
responding to the Neoplatonic hypostasis also called the World Soul. 
'The latter infuses and coordinates the former, just like the centre of a 
circle determines the circumference of the circle, Bruno says.” Brucker 
ignores Bruno's comments on the reciprocal relationship between the 
minimum and the spiritus architectus —probably because they did not 
conform with Brucker's concept of system of philosophy, according to 
which there should be a deductive relationship from one principle, the 
minimum, to a body of doctrines. Bruno, in fact, referring to his De la 
causa, principio e uno for further clarification, re-states his theory of the 
coincidence of opposites, which he calls a ‘principle’, in the sense of a 
general theory, pointing out that this theory also applies to nature, thus 
affecting the concepts minimum and maximum (i.e. God), as is indeed 
the case in the De la causa. Brucker, eager to identify the ‘principles’ 


8 Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 5, p. 41.24—25, as cited p. 53 n. 78 
above. 

3 Bruno points out this nucleus in De immenso Epistola dedicatoria et clavis, in 
BOL, vol. 1.1, pp. 196.10-198.26, especially p. 197.2-3, though without claiming a 
deductive relationship between the minimum and these three disciplines. These three 
disciplines are also grouped together in Bruno, ‘Praelectiones gemetricae’, p. 3.1-10. 
AQUILECCHIA, ‘Nota introduttiva’, pp. xvii-xx, points out Ancient and Medieval sources 
for the tripartition, ultimately deriving from ARISTOTLE, Analytica posteriora. Ibid., p. xix, 
n. 2, Aquilecchia explains that the tripartition was mentioned in AVERROES, Aristotelis 
Stagyritae libri physicorum octo: cum singulorum epitomatis... Averroeque etus exactiss. interprete ac. 
M. Anto. Zimare philosophi famosiss. apostillis..., Lugd. 1543, c. 4". 

8” Bruno, De minimo I 3, in BOL, vol. 1.3, p. 142.10-19. 

88 Ibid., IV 1, in BOL, vol. 1.3, p. 272.21—29: “Sed de iis latius in libro De principio et 
uno definivimus, ubi expressius oppositorum omnium coincidentiam manifestavimus, et 
optimum philosophiae olim defunctae et modo recuperandae principium restituimus. 
Ad indifferentiam illam oppositorum omnium exactius apprehendendam, quae per 
contemplationem maximi in minimo et minimi in maximo delitescit, minime potest 
humana ratio devenire." The principle of coincidence of opposites is stated in BRUNO, 
De la causa v, ed. G. Aquilecchia, in BOeuC, vol. 3, pp. 299-307. For this principle in 
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of a past thinker, ought to be sensitive to this statement. He probably 
knew this passage of Bruno, since he cites the same page in De minimo.” 
However, he chooses to ignore it—probably because Bruno's principle 
of the coincidence of opposites, relevant to the relationship between 
the minimum and the maximum, does not square with the deductive 
relationship between the minimum and various doctrines, asserted by 
Brucker. Brucker thus forces De minimo into a deductive, conceptual 
structure, which is absent in De minimo, and which seriously misrepre- 
sents the philosophical content of the text—apparently in order to state 
the existence of the formal requirements of a system of philosophy in 
Bruno’s De minimo. 

There is yet another problem in Brucker’s method. He regards Bruno’s 
concept of the minimum as if it were a concept from which Bruno 
deduced philosophical and scientific doctrines, e.g. the geometrical and 
mathematical doctrines, in an aprioristic manner, i.e. independently of 
positive, scientific knowledge. ‘Thereby he ignores that these doctrines of 
Bruno were informed by ideas from earlier or contemporary scientific 
disciplines, and that the contents of these various doctrines cannot be 
reduced to one privileged, philosophical principle—e.g. the minimum. 
(To note in passing, the fact that Bruno also criticized contemporary 
mathematics does not exclude the possibility that his own mathematical 
ideas were informed by earlier or contemporary mathematics.) ‘The 
Bruno scholar Giovanni Aquilecchia has already documented Bruno’s 
use in his De minimo of mathematics and geometry, implying that Bruno 
did not deduce the mathematical and geometrical propositions in his 
De minimo in a aprioristic manner from his concept of the minimum 
exclusively.” Brucker's historiographical concept ‘system of philosophy’ 
discourages the historian of philosophy to look out for and identify 


Bruno’s De minimo, see Mont, ‘Introduzione’, pp. 14-15, 17-19. For this principle in 
the thought of Bruno, see also STURLESE, ‘Niccolò Cusano e gli inizi della speculazione 
del Bruno’; CaLcAcno, Giordano Bruno and the logic of coincidence; CATANA, The concept of 
contraction in Giordano Bruno’s philosophy, pp. 47-49. 

89 Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 5, pp. 52.25—53.5, cites BRUNO, De minimo 
IV 1, in BOL, vol. 1.3, pp. 271.13-272.5. 

% For Bruno’s mathematical and geometrical sources in De minimo, see AQUILEGCHIA, 
‘Nota introduttiva’, pp. xviii-xxvi; id., “Giordano Bruno e la matematica a lui contem- 
poranea: in margine al De minimo’, pp. 151-159; id., ‘Bruno’s mathematical dilemma 
in his poem De minimo’, pp. 321-326. For a discussion of the literature on Bruno's 
concept of the minimum in De minimo, see id., 'Bruno's mathematical dilemma in his 
poem De minimo’, pp. 315-320. Here Aquilecchia does not consider BRUCKER’s account 
of Bruno's De minimo in Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 5, pp. 40.38-47.34. 
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such non-philosophical disciplines, and to explain the way in which 
they influence specific, philosophical concepts. 

Let us return to Bruno. Did he intend to work out a system of phi- 
losophy at all? He only uses the term “system”, with all its inflexions in 
Greek, Latin and Italian, twice in all his writings, namely in a graphical 
illustration in his De monade, inserted in a passage, where he describes 
traditional uses of the number eight (Fig. 1). 

In this illustration feature eight different *musical modes", apparently 
found in different Greek music systems. We find an arch encompassing 
these eight musical modes, and above this arch is written, in a mixture 
of Greek and Latin, “the great system twice, through all [places]" (Ats 
di TAGOV systema maximum). In the same illustration Bruno uses the term 
in the plural form (systemata) in relation to these eight modes. Precisely 
which musical modes, or harmonies, Bruno has in mind, and whether 
his representation 1s correct, is unimportant here. The important point 
is that on this unique occasion he uses the term ‘system’ in the context 
of musicology.” In agreement with this absence of the methodological 
concept 'system of philosophy', Bruno does not refer to the term, or 
indeed the idea it covers, when he speaks of the nature and aim of 
philosophy.” 

It is remarkable that Bruno, by Brucker considered the first eclectic 
philosopher to work out a system of philosophy, does not use the term 
‘system’ at all in the methodological sense. It raises not only the suspi- 
cion that Bruno was unfamiliar with the term in this sense, but also the 
suspicion that the methodological concept, which it covers, was unknown 
to Bruno. The fact that Bruno does not employ ‘the minimum’ as a 
principle in such a system of philosophy, as Brucker claims, strongly 
suggest that the methodological concept system of philosophy, both in 


?! Bruno, De monade ix, in BOL, vol. 1.2, p. 447. I have searched Bruno’s Italian and 
Latin writings, and the documents pertaining to his trial, on the following CD-ROM: 
Bruno, Opera omnia, eds R. Bombacigno, S. Mancini and L. Orsi. Milan, 1998. 

? E.g. Bruno, De la causa iii, in BoeuC, vol. 3, pp. 197-199: “Or per venir al pro- 
posito: tra le specie della filosofia, quella è la meglior che più comoda et altamente 
effettua la perfezzion de l'intelletto umano, et è più corrispondente alla verità della 
natura, e quanto sia possibile [ne renda] coperatori di quella, o divinando (dico per 
ordine naturale, e raggione di vicissitudine; non per animale istinto come fanno le 
bestie e que' che gli son simili; non per ispirazione di buoni o mali demoni, come 
fanno i profeti; non per melancolico entusiasmo, come i poeti et altri contemplativi), 
o ordinando leggi e riformando costumi, o medicando, o pur conoscendo e vivendo 
una vita più beata e più divina." 
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a philological and in a philosophical sense, was completely foreign to 
Bruno’s philosophy, but imposed on it by Brucker.” 

Where did the historiographical concept ‘system of philosophy’ come 
from? As I have argued in Chapter 1, the concept ‘system of philoso- 
phy’ emerged in the seventeenth century as an invention in the field 
of methodology. Before the seventeenth century, the term was not used 
in the context of methodology, but in various other contexts in Greek 
and in Latin writings: To denote the organization of a government; 
the organization of an institution, in particular a college of priests or 
magistrates—a meaning which is also conspicuous among the patristics; 
harmonies in music; the composition of a literary work; a biological 
organism (including man) consisting of several parts; and, finally, the 
universe and its parts.” Bruno's singular use of the term in his De 
monade fits into this limited range of meanings assigned to the term 
before the seventeenth century, since he used the term in the context 
of music. What Brucker did in his Historia critica philosophiae from the 
1740s was to take up a concept widely respected within seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century methodology, and then to retro-project it on 
the entire history of philosophy, including the period before 1600—his 
exposition of Bruno being one case in point. 


Conclusion 


Brucker's rehabilitation of Bruno in the history of philosophy was 
influential, but had a high price, namely that Bruno and his ideas 
were forced into distorting, historiographical categories, in particular 
the concept ‘system of philosophy’. The implications of this historio- 
graphical concept are serious and damaging in the case of Bruno: (i) 
This concept tends to exclude a variety of primary sources from being 
taken philosophically seriously, if their form and content do not conform 
with the formal requirements to a system of philosophy. Brucker's 


*?* Hegel was probably right in claiming that Brucker imposed the Wolffian systema- 
tization on past philosophers; see HEGEL, Encyclopédie der philosophischen Wissenschaften im 
Grundrisse, p. 12.25-31: “Bruckers Geschichte der Philosophie ist so unkritisch, nicht nur 
nach dem Aeusserlichen des Geschichtlichen, sondern nach der Angabe der Gedanken, 
dass man von den ältern griechischen Philosophen zwanzig, dreissig und mehr Sätze 
als deren Philosopheme aufgeführt findet, von denen ihnen kein einziger angehórt. Es 
sind Folgerungen, welche Brucker nach [der Weise] der schlechten Metaphysik seiner 
Zeit macht und jenen Philosophen als ihre Behauptungen andichtet.” 

>: For references, see pp. 19-20 above. 
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reluctance to include Bruno's mnemonic works, which were actually 
available to him, may be one unfortunate example of such exclusion 
of material, which do not conform with the formal requirements of a 
system of philosophy (such as the all-encompassing, deductive feature 
from one principle), or which cannot easily be homogenized with an 
already established conception of a past thinker's system of philoso- 
phy. (ii) The concept ‘system of philosophy’ discourages the historian 
of philosophy to explain how non-philosophical disciplines contribute 
to philosophical theories, for instance, how contemporary geometrical 
theories were integrated by Bruno in his De minimo. (ii) The historio- 
graphical concept ‘system of philosophy’ distorts the interpretation of 
the works actually accounted for through this concept. For instance, the 
concept of minimum in Bruno’s De minimo. 

The crucial question remains, of course, whether it is legitimate to 
assume that the main ambition of all past thinkers, including Bruno, has 
been to construct systems of philosophy. If the answer is negative—as 
in the case of Bruno, and probably also in the case of other philoso- 
phers active before the seventeenth century, to whom the methodolo- 
gical concept was unknown—then the concept ‘system of philosophy’ 
becomes anachronistic and baseless as a historiographical tool, and a 
true hindrance for progress within the history of philosophy. 

Despite these methodological problems inherent in the concept 
‘system of philosophy’, it has gained considerable currency and has 
often been used as a criterion for the inclusion of a past thinker in the 
history of philosophy, as I shall argue in Chapter 6. If a past thinker 
presented a system of philosophy, he or she should be regarded as a 
genuine philosopher deserving to be included in the history of philoso- 
phy. The historian of philosophy who wants to vindicate a past thinker 
should therefore identify the system of philosophy immanent in the past 
thinker’s writings. Of course, one could, and should, I think, object to 
the vindication of a past thinker on the basis of a criterion, the exis- 
tence of a ‘system of philosophy’, which is anachronistic in regard to 
thinkers active before the seventeenth century. However, this way of 
thinking has also found its way into Bruno scholarship. 

Already in 1889, Felice Tocco frequently spoke of Pre-Socratic, 
Platonic or Neoplatonic ‘systems of philosophy’ inspiring Bruno’s 
philosophy,” and he also spoke of Bruno’s philosophy as a ‘system of 


*5 Tocco, Le opere latine di Giordano Bruno esposte e confrontate con le italiane, pp. 328, 
330, 331, 333, 357, 358, 359, 360, 411. 
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philosophy .?? Admittedly, he declined from explaining Bruno’s De umbris 
idearum within a system of philosophy?" and he was also uneasy about 
justifying the value of Bruno's philosophy on the basis of its systematic 
character, if this implied complete coherence and stability from the 
outset of the authorship. This requirement 1s unrealistic, Tocco held, 
even in the case of Plato and Aristotle, due to the development of a 
past thinker's system, and ‘Tocco therefore thought that some internal 
incoherence and development should be allowed in the identification 
of a past thinker's system of philosophy. This granted, Bruno did 
present a system of philosophy, and this fact, taken together with his 
influence, justified his philosophical value in the eyes of Tocco.” This 
characterization of Bruno's philosophy, as a system of philosophy, and 
indeed the desire to identify a ‘system of philosophy’ in Bruno’s writings, 
can still be found, even in very recent Bruno scholarship, despite the 
problems pointed out above.” 

Let me round off this chapter by pointing out a paradox in Brucker’s 
historiography. As we have seen in this and the preceding chapters, 
Brucker assigns a positive role to reason (ratio), and a similarly negative 
role to imagination (imaginatio), in his explanation of a philosopher’s 
construction of a system of philosophy. According to Brucker, Bruno’s 
philosophy was damaged by his excessive imagination and its poetic ima- 
gery. Brucker thus characterized Bruno's mind with a debasing phrase, 
ingenium phantasticum, thereby indicating its bewildering imagination and 
lack of reason. This negative view on imagination Brucker shared with 
Heumann, and others beside. We have also seen how Brucker's low 
esteem of imagination, and the memory containing its mental images, 
led him to exclude Bruno's art of memory. This low esteem Brucker 
may well have inherited from Keckermann. ^! 

Despite Brucker's disregard for imagination and its significance to 
philosophical thinking, Brucker himself employed a number of poetic 


% Ibid., pp. 351, 414. 

?' Ibid., p. 48. 

?* Ibid., pp. 413-414. 

9 E.g. SPAMPANATO, Vita di G. Bruno, pp. ix, 513, 595-596; Herpcke, NEUSER and 
Wicke, ‘Vorwort’, pp. 7, 11; BONKER-VALLON, ‘Die mathematische Konzeption der 
Metaphysik nach De triplici minimo et mensura’, pp. 75, 76, 78, 94. For an ironic com- 
ment on those Bruno scholars who see “il momento ‘systematico’ della speculazione 
Bruniana” in Bruno's preface to De immenso (in BOL, vol. 1,1, pp. 196.10-198.26), see 
AQUILECCHIA, ‘Nota introduttiva’, p. xxiii. 

100 See references p. 45 n. 41 above. 

101! See pp. 42-43 above. 
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images in passages presenting his historiography of philosophy. He thus 
spoke of the ‘principles’ in a ‘system of philosophy’ as the “foundation” 
on which the “house”, i.e. the ‘system of philosophy’, was erected; he 
applied the image of a peasant's “yoke” being “thrown off”, when he 
spoke of Luther’s Reformation, of eclecticism, and of Bruno’s phi- 
losophy."? And he admitted, in the case of Bruno's philosophy, that 
“we desire" to “see with our eyes" his system of philosophy. These 
examples testify Brucker's own elaborate, scientific imagination. 


102 For the image of the house, see pp. 14-15 above; for that of the yoke, see p. 46 
n. 46 above. 

103 See Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 5, p. 40.28—30, as cited p. 54 n. 81 
above. 


CHAPTER THREE 


BRUCKER’S PRACTICE II: HIS EXPOSITIONS OF THALES, 
PLATO AND ARISTOTLE 


I. Is Brucker's Exposition of Bruno Representative? 


One can foresee two objections to the case study presented in Chapter 2. 
First, even if one admits that Brucker’s historiographical concept ‘system 
of philosophy’ is ill fitted to account for Bruno’s philosophy, one may still 
maintain that it is adequate and useful in regard to other philosophers 
active before the seventeenth century; Bruno may simply have been an 
exceptionally unsystematic philosopher. Second, one has to distinguish 
a term in its verbal appearance, in this case the term ‘system’, from 
the ideas conveyed by the very same term, admitting that other terms 
may convey the same ideas. Although pre-seventeenth century thinkers 
did not employ the term ‘system’ in the methodological meaning, as 
explained above, some of these pre-modern thinkers may still have 
used the methodological ideas rendered by the term ‘system’.’ Those 
thinkers may have used other terms to express the very same ideas. If 
they did, the historiographical concept ‘system of philosophy’ would 
retain its validity in regard to pre-seventeenth century. 

In order to address these two objections I shall turn to Brucker’s expo- 
sitions of three early Greek thinkers, namely one Presocratic thinker, 
Thales of Miletus (fl. ca. 600 BC), and two major figures from classical 
Greek philosophy, Plato (427-347 BC) and Aristotle (384—322 BC). 
Thales is traditionally perceived as the first philosopher, whereas Plato 
and Aristotle are frequently (though not uniformly) regarded as the 
most comprehensive and systematic thinkers from Greek antiquity. If 
Brucker’s historiographical concept ‘system of philosophy’ is adequate 
in regard to pre-seventeenth century philosophy, one should, therefore, 
expect it to surface in his exposition of Thales, and to be manifest and 
adequate in his expositions of Plato and Aristotle, even though none 


! For the range of meanings of the term ‘system’ in Greek and Latin, see pp. 
19-20 above. 
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of the three thinkers is known to have used the term ‘system’ in a 
methodological sense.? 

Brucker's accounts of these three Ancient philosophers are composed 
according to the same scheme as in the case of Bruno. First Brucker 
reports the philosopher's circumstantiae, after which he reconstructs the 
philosopher's system of philosophy? Due to the peculiar scope of the 
present examination, I shall bypass Brucker's descriptions of the three 
philosophers’ individual circumstantiae, unless these are crucial to his 
exposition of the philosopher's alleged system of philosophy, which will 
be the main object of enquiry. I shall, then, deal with the following ques- 
tions in relation to each of the three Ancient philosophers: (1) On which 
sources does Brucker base his account of each individual philosopher? 
(it) Does Brucker attribute a system of philosophy to each of the three 
philosophers? If (i) is answered positively, I shall pose the following 
questions; (ii) which general principles are identified by Brucker in each 
of these three systems of philosophy? (iv) How does Brucker reconstruct 
their individual systems of philosophy? (v) Do the key elements in these 
reconstructions, e.g. general principles, have a solid, textual basis? 


Il. Brucker on Thales 


(1) Sources to Thales’ Philosophy 


Brucker reports conflicting ancient opinions about Thales’ authorship. 
Some held, Brucker says, that Thales had composed disputations, 


? We have no extant writings of Thales (sce p. 65 n. 5 below), for which reason we 
cannot deny or affirm that he used that term in a methodological sense. For Plato's use 
of the term in senses distinct from the methodological sense, see references given p. 87 
below. For Aristotle's use of the term, also in senses distinct from the methodological 
one, see references pp. 102-103 below. 

3 Roughly speaking, the compositions are as follows. BRUCKER reports Thales’ 
circumstantiae in his Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, pp. 457.1-465.24, and describes 
Thales’ system of philosophy ibid., vol. 1, pp. 465.25-478.11. For Plato's circumstantiae, 
see ibid., vol. 1, pp. 627.1—659.21; for his system of philosophy, see ibid., vol. 1, pp. 
659.22—728.11. For Aristotle's circumstantiae, see ibid., vol. 1, pp. 776.1-800.35; for his 
system of philosophy, see ibid., vol. 1, pp. 800.36-839.33. These passages have not 
been studied in the modern secondary literature, apart from the one on Plato, which 
has been discussed by NESCHKE, “Le degré zéro de la philosophie platonicienne: Platon 
dans I Historia critica philosophiae de J. J. Brucker (17427, pp. 377-400, and TIGERSTEDT, 
The decline and fall of the Neoplatonic interpretation of Plato, pp. 57-61. However, neither 
Neschke nor Tigerstedt has examined Brucker's use of the concept ‘system of philoso- 
phy’ in regard to Plato’s philosophy. 
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collected in his De rerum natura, that he had written two books, De 
astrologia nautica and De punctis tropicis et aequinoctialibus, and that he had 
composed one metrical work, De meteoris. Others, Brucker continues, 
denied that he was the author of any such writings. Be this as it may, 
to Brucker, the important point is that no writings of Thales or his 
students are extant.‘ In general, Brucker admits, we do not possess 
any of the writings produced by the Ionian philosophers, from which 
we might have explained the intentions governing their philosophical 
systems.? At this point Brucker could have refrained from exposing the 
philosophies of the Ionian thinkers, since the historian of philosophy 
should uncover the past thinker's system of philosophy on the basis 
of his or her writings, according to Brucker's own ad fontes principle.® 
Instead, Brucker chooses to base his exposition of systems of philo- 
sophy in Ionian philosophy—including that of Thales—on Ancient, 
indirect sources, such as Aristotle and Diogenes Laertius, and more 
recent interpretations.’ 


(ii) Does Brucker Attribute a System of Philosophy to Thales? 


Brucker places Thales’ philosophy within a larger context, namely what 
Brucker sees as the progressive development of the history of philoso- 
phy through so-called systems of philosophy and so-called systematic 
modes of reasoning. Ionian philosophy stands out in the history of 
philosophy, because it marks the beginning of the human race's ingenium, 
that is, mankind’s initial effort to “philosophize in a systematic mode”. 
The Ionian mind was able, Brucker asserts, to recognize some truths, 
which it had “deduced from its principles”, though in a less complete 


* Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 462.15-20. Brucker repeats, ibid., 
vol. 1, p. 467.9-11, that no writings of Thales, or indeed of his genuine disciples, are 
extant: “Quo vero fundamento, quibusve rationibus Thales permotus aquam inter 
primordia rerum posuerit, cum ipsius et genuinorum discipulorum scripta nulla extent, 
definiri non posse putamus." 

? Ibid., vol. 1, p. 463.9711: “Non habemus scripta philosophorum lIonicorum, qui- 
bus de systemate suo mentem explicuere; sed mature, quicquid ea de re tradiderunt, 
periit”. For a recent assessment of Thales’ writings, see Kirk, RAVEN and SCHOFIELD, 
The presocratic philosophers, pp. 86-88. In a publication dating from 2002, O’Grapy thus 
says in her Thales of Miletus, p. xvii: “Of the possible writing of Thales nothing has 
survived and there are few extant ancient references to him or to his work.” 

° For this principle, see BRUCKER, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 15.10-18, as 
cited p. 17 n. 19 above. 

7 Thid., vol. 1, p. 464.2635. 
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and less accurate way than it has been done many centuries later.’ 
For this reason, Brucker speaks of the various ‘systems’ or ‘systems of 
philosophy’ among Ionian philosophers.? 

Brucker extols ‘Thales for having introduced a scientific method into 
philosophy, and concedes to him the title as the “founder” (inventor) of 
philosophy. Thales exposed, still according to Brucker, his philosophical 
doctrines within a ‘system’, and he deserves great admiration for being 
among the first to philosophize in this manner. Accordingly, Brucker 
refers frequently to Thales’ ‘system’.'” On the whole, Thales’ doctrines, 
or at least Brucker’s reconstruction of them and their internal order, 
are, according to Brucker, fairly coherent." 


8 Ibid., vol. 1, p. 465.11-17: “Non parum vero in co ab his peccatum esse &vtoyta 
docet, quod maiora, plura et clariora in Ionicae philosophiae systemate quaesiverint, 
quam revera in eo inveniuntur. Versabatur tum in ipsis philosophandi ovotnpatiKds 
initis humanum ingenium, videratque veritates aliquas, easque ex principiis suis 
deduxerat, sed nec plene nec accurate satis, ut in initiis scientiarum plerumque fieri 
solet, quae non nisi multorum seculorum labore et meditatione ad iustam perfectionem 
perducuntur.” 

? E.g. ibid., vol. 1, pp. 465.12, 465.23. 

10 Ibid., vol. 1, p. 458.1-7: “Debetur itaque gloria introductae methodo scientifica 
et exornatae iusta facie habituque philosophiae inter Graecos Thaleti Milesio, Ionicae 
sectae conditori, qui laboris et industriae suae cum hanc sibi mercedem poposcerit, ut 
philosophiae inventor praedicaretur, gloria ista fraudandus non est, quam veteres ei 
unanimi fere consensu tribuerunt, ut primus diceretur, qui philosophiam, imprimis de 
rebus naturalibus tractaverit, et de causis rerum quaesiverit." Ibid., vol. 1, p. 457.1321, 
Thales is also mentioned as one of the two sources to early Greek philosophy, in which 
method is applied. 

! Ibid., vol. 1, p. 463.1-3: *Philosophicarum vero doctrinarum, a Thalete exposi- 
tarum systema omnium maxime attentionem meretur, quia primus quasi accuratius 
philosophantis humani ingenii conatus atque tentamen fuit." Cicero considered Thales 
the first philosopher to reflect on the origin of the world, though without saying that 
he thereby developed a system of philosophy; see CICERO, De natura deorum I x 25, ed. 
Dyck, p. 29, as cited p. 67 n. 16 below. Brucker's attribution of this role to Thales 
may not rest on the authority of Cicero alone—it may also be motivated by Brucker’s 
effort to reject the widespread belief that philosophy began in the Middle East among 
Chaldeans, Egyptians and Hebrews (the prisca theologia); for Brucker's motives for 
marginalizing the prisca theologia, see BLACKWELL, ‘Thales philosophus: The beginning of 
philosophy as a discipline’, pp. 61-82. 

? BRUCKER speaks of Thales’ ‘systema’ in ibid., vol. 1, pp. 463.2, 469.14, 469.32-33, 
470.11, 472.23, 472.27, 475.6-7, 475.20. Brucker carefully points out, however, that 
Thales’ ethics was not stated within a system, since he expressed his ethical views 
"exoterically"; see ibid., vol. 1, p. 477.21-27: “Neque tamen hebes fuit Thaletis in 
morum quoque disciplina animus, sed moralem quoque sapientiam haud proletarie 
inspexit, philosophica vero ratione non exposuit, sed &&otepucóg quasi et ad vulgus, 
eodem, quo ceteri viri prudentes, modo, qui cum eo septem Graeciae sapientum 
numerum constituunt." 

'3 Ibid., vol. 1, p. 469.32-36: “Quoniam vero solis coniecturis de systematis Thaletis 
principiis eorumque constitutione dispiciendum est, non ad unam tantum alteramve 
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(iti) General Principles in Thales’ System of Philosophy 


Thales based his system of philosophy on one single general principle, 
that is, one single general theory, Brucker explains, and presents it with 
the following words: 


Water [aqua] 1s the first beginning [ principium] of all natural bodies, from 
which they [the natural bodies] first come to exist, and into which they 
are later dissolved." 


Brucker refers this description to four Ancient, indirect sources, namely 
Aristotle (384—322),? Cicero (106-43 BC),'® Plutarch (46 AD-ca. 120), 


veterum de Thaletis doctrina relationem attendendum est, sed cuncta, quae propiorem 
fidem merentur, coniungenda sunt, ut inde quantum fieri potest, cohaerens aliquod 
doctrinae aedificium extruantur." 

1 Ibid., vol. 1, p. 465.35-36: "Aquam primum corporum naturalium principium 
esse, ex quo existant primo, et in quod postremo resolvantur.” 

5 Ibid., vol. 1, p. 466.2 n. x, Brucker refers to “[ARISTOTLE,] Metaphys. l. I. c. 3.” 
Brucker used Casaubon’s Greek-Latin edition of Aristotle's collected works, published 
in 1590 (see p. 96 n. 143 below). In this edition, the key passage reads as follows in 
the Latin translation of ARISTOTLE, Metaphysica 1 3, in id., Opera, ed. Casaubon 1590, 
vol. 2, p. 486B-C: “Sed Thales quidem, huiusmodi philosophiae princeps, aquam ait 
esse [principium]. Quare terram quoque, super aquam asserebat esse. Fortassis hanc 
habuit opinionem, quia nutrimentum omnium humidum esse videbat, ipsum quoque 
calidum ex eo factum, eoque animal vivere. Ex quo autem aliquid fit, id esse principium 
omnium. Propter hoc igitur hanc habuit opinionem, et quoniam cunctorum semina, 
naturam humidam fortita sunt. Aqua vero, naturae principium humidis est. Sunt autem 
quidam, qui etiam antiquissimos illos, et nimis a praesenti generatione remotos, et 
primos theologizantes sic arbitrantur de natura sensisse. Oceanum na[m]que et Tethyn 
generationis parentes esse cecinerunt. Iusiurandum quoque Deorum, aquam esse, 
stygem ab ipsis poetis appelatam. Honorabilissimum enim, quod antiquissimum est. 
Iusiurandum autem, honorabillissimum est. Si igitur antiqua ista et vetusta de natura 
opinio est, fortasse non est manifestum. Thales tamen hunc in modum de prima causa 
dicitur asservisse.” The original Greek text (ibid., vol. 2, p. 486B-D) from which this 
citation is translated, corresponds to ARISTOTLE, Metaphysica i 3 983^20-984^4, apart 
from insignificant orthographical differences and two parentheses inserted in Bekker's 
edition. 

16 Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 466.3 n. a, refers to *[CicEROo,] De 
nat. Deor. I. I. c. 10? (= Cicero, De natura deorum I x 25, ed. Dyck, p. 29, where we find 
the following words about Thales: “Thales enim Milesius, qui primus de talibus rebus 
[the origin of the world] quaesivit, aquam dixit esse initium rerum, deum autem eam 
mentem quae ex aqua cuncta fingeret—si dei possunt esse sine sensu; et mentem cur 
aquae adiunxit, si ipsa mens constare potest vacans corpore?") 

U Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 466.2—3 n. y, refers to “[Plutarch,] 
lc.” This obscure reference probably refers to PLUTARCH, De placitis philosophorum i 3; 
STANLEY, The history of philosophy, p. 5, had referred to this work of Plutarch as an indi- 
rect source for his account of Thales’ water theory: “Placit. Philos. I. 3". PLUTARCH, De 
placitis philosophorum 1 3, ed. Stephanus (1572), p. 197, reads: “Verum enim vero Thales 
ille Milesius principium rerum aquam existimavit esse. Is autem videtur philosophiae 
princeps fuisse, a quo quidem Ionica secta appellata est. Fuerunt enim plurimae dein- 
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and Diogenes Laertius (3rd century AD).'? Aristotle's Metaphysics is the 
earliest indirect source, on which the three other subsequent indirect 
sources probably rely, directly or indirectly. '? 


(iv) Brucker's Reconstruction of Thales’ System of Philosophy 


Thales’ water theory constituted, according to Brucker, the “general 
principle” (generale principium) upon which Thales’ system of philosophy 
rested, and from which we must seek to understand Thales’ system.?? 
Having identified this general principle, Brucker explains how five 
“general doctrines of nature” are deduced from it.?! These five “general 
doctrines of nature" are primarily concerned with the structure of the 
universe and its relationship to the divinity. The five general doctrines 
are not, in fact, *deduced" in a logical sense—they are simply listed as 


ceps philosophiae successiones. Hic diu in Aegypto philosophatus, iam senior Miletum 
se contulit. Isque ex aqua omnia sensit esse, et in aquam vicissim redire. Adducitur 
autem huiusmodi coniectura: primo, quod animantium omnium principium genitura sit 
eadem humida: ex quo simile esse veri, ex humore omnia principium ducere. Deinde, 
quod stirpes omnes humido alantur, et ad frugem evadant, humoris autem expertia 
actutum arescant. Postremo, quod ipse solis ignis siderumque, aquarum expiramentis 
alatur, quinimo et mundus ipse. Qua de causa Homerum eandem mundi procreationem 
posuisse vult: ‘Oceanus, de quo primum sunt omnia nata". BRUCKER frequently refers 
to this work of Plutarch in his section on Thales; see his Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, 
pp. 465 n. u, 467 n. q, 470 n. 1, 474 n. s, 475 n. b, 477 n. p. Besides, Brucker brings 
many other references to Plutarch's works in this section on Thales, many of which 
are keyed to Plutarch's De placitis philosophorum; see BRUCKER, Historia critica philosophiae, 
vol. 1, pp. 459 nn. o, s, y, a, 460 n. 1, 461 n. 1, 462 n. z, 466 n. b, 467 n. h, 472 nn. 
y, z, b, 473 nn. e, f, g, h, i, k, l, 474 n. s, 477 n. t. For Plutarch's reception in the 
Renaissance, see COPENHAVER, “Translation, terminology and style in philosophical 
discourse’, pp. 83-85. 

'8 Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 466.2 n. y, refers to “[Diogenes 
Laertius, Vita philosophorum,] I. I. s. 27" (= Diocenes LAERTIUS, Lives 1 27). 

1? For a discussion of Aristotle as an indirect source to this idea of Thales, see 
Kırg, Raven and SCHOFIELD, The presocratic philosophers, pp. 88-99; O'Gnapv, Thales 
of Miletus, pp. 29-70; and see references to CHERNISS’ study of Aristotle’s account of 
Thales, as given on p. 70 n. 31 below. 

? Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 466.4-6: “Ut vero recte intelligatur 
[i.e. Thales’ water theory], monenda quaedam sunt, sine quibus frustra generale hoc 
principium considerabitur.” For the methodological importance of these general prin- 
ciples, see ibid., vol. 1, p. 15.10-18, as cited p. 17 n. 19 above. 

?! Ibid., vol. 1, pp. 467.30-472.29. These five doctrines are enumerated II-VI. I 
have formed the expression "general doctrines of nature" on the basis of ibid., vol. 1, 
p. 472.30—31, explaining the nexus between these five doctrines (or six, if the first 
about water 1s counted as well) and the more restricted theories on physical matters: 
“Constitutis ita principiis doctrinae naturalis generalibus, ad speciales conclusiones ita 
digressum fuisse, veteres referunt". 
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five placita. From the general principle and these five general doctrines 
follow some “restricted conclusions” in Thales’ system of philosophy, 
presented in the form of eight placita.” 

So much for the part of ‘Thales’ system of philosophy, which concerns 
the sensible universe. Another, complementary part of Thales’ system 
of philosophy relates to the spiritual world. This part is deduced from 
the same general principle. This is so, Brucker explains, because this 
general principle entails Thales’ theology.” Hence Brucker presents 
nine placita concerning the spiritual world, dealing with the divinity, 
demons, the human soul, and providence.”* 

Thales worked out mathematical theories in conjunction with his 
natural philosophy, and Brucker offers four placita presenting Thales’ 
mathematical theories.” To this, Brucker adds half a page on Thales’ 
astronomical observations. He honours Thales’ ability to employ 
a “philosophical method” in the fields of natural philosophy and 
mathematics." It should be observed that neither the placita assigned 
to Thales mathematics, nor the ones assigned to his astronomy, are 
presented by Brucker as logical deductions from Thales’ water theory, 
for which reason the reader is left wondering precisely what kind of 
“philosophical method” produced these results in Thales’ mathematics 
and astronomy. 

The account of Thales ends with one page on his ethics.” In this 
field Thales did not apply a philosophical way of reasoning, but 
expressed himself in what Brucker calls an *exoteric manner”, uttering 
apophthegms (apophthegmata), which earned him the title as one of the 
seven sages. Here “exoteric manner” apparently refers to a mode of 


2 Ibid., vol. 1, p. 472.30—31, as cited p. 68 n. 21 above, indicates the connection 
between the five general doctrines of nature and the following eight placita, namely the 
placita seven to thirteen. These eight placita we find ibid., vol. 1, pp. 472.32-473.27. 

° Ibid., vol. 1, p. 473.28-31: “Praeter materialem mundum de intelligibili quoque 
cogitasse Thaletem, quatenus scilicet Deus atque spiritus cum mundo coniunct sunt, ex 
eo manifestum est, quod $. V. [= ibid., vol. 1, pp. 465.25-471.24] de theologia Thaletis 
et asserta Dei existentia atque concursu in formando mundo disservimus." 

?* These nine placita about the spiritual world occur in ibid., vol. 1, pp. 473.36- 
476.2. 

> Ibid., vol. 1, p. 476.3-31. 

2 Ibid., vol. 1, pp. 476.32-477.14. 

7 Ibid., vol. 1, p. 477.15-19: “Sufficit brevis haec naturalis scientiae delineatio, ad 
convincendos nos, multum debere physicas atque mathematicas disciplinas Thaleti, qui 
cum primus de istis quaereret, id est, philosophica methodo exquireret, magnam merito 
gloriam mervisse censendus est, etsi illa, si cum nostris comparentur, exigua fuerint." 

?* For Thales’ ethics, see ibid., vol. 1, pp. 477.15-478.11. 
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exposition, which sidesteps that of a system. Hence one would be frus- 
trated, Brucker warns his reader, if one insists on uncovering Thales’ 
“moral system”, since Thales did not work out such a system.” 


(v) Is Brucker’s Exposition of Thales’ Philosophy Adequate? 


As said already, Aristotle’s account of ‘Thales’ water theory is the ear- 
liest indirect account of Thales’ philosophy. How valid is Aristotle as a 
source to ‘Thales’ philosophy? Let me make a few observations. First, 
there is a time span of more than two hundred years between Thales 
and Aristotle, so there 1s no possibility of any direct contact between 
the two thinkers. Second, in the crucial fragment, Metaphysics 1 3, Aris- 
totle does not cite, or refer to, any particular text of Thales in order to 
corroborate his claims. Third, Aristotle expresses uncertainty as regards 
the proper interpretation of the water theory, namely by means of the 
Greek adverb tows (“presumably” or “perhaps”), translated into Latin as 
"fortassis" in Casaubon’s edition, which Brucker was familiar with;?? this 
circumstance, taken together with the second observation, supports the 
assumption that Aristotle, at least in this case, did not possess first hand 
knowledge of Thales’ philosophy. Hence Aristotle’s readers, including 
Brucker, need to be cautious with this particular fragment explaining 
Thales’ water theory. Generally speaking, there are good reasons for 
questioning the validity of Aristotle’s interpretations of Presocratic 
philosophy, since he tended to mould it into his own terminology and 
philosophical agenda, as Cherniss has reminded us long time ago.*! 
No extant works of Thales (if such have ever exited) have come 
down to us, so there is no way of knowing whether he used the Greek 
term for ‘system’ in his methodology, although it seems unlikely. In 
Aristotle’s accounts, Thales’ philosophy is not described by means of 


2 Ibid., vol. 1, p. 477.21—29, of which a part is cited p. 66 n. 12 above. 

30 ARISTOTLE, Metaphysica i 3 983^22: *Aoov [Thales] tows tiv onóAnwiw. [about 
the water theory]". This uncertainty is also conveyed in the Latin translation edited by 
Casaubon; see id., Opera, ed. Casaubon, 1590, vol. 2, p. 486B: “Fortassis hanc habuit 
[Thales] opinionem [about the water theory]". Brucker uses Casaubon's 1590 edition 
of Aristotle; see p. 96 n. 143 below. 

?! For a critical view on the validity of Aristotle’s interpretation of Presocratic 
philosophy, see CHERNIss, Zristotle's criticism of Presocratic philosophy. For Aristotle on 
Thales, see ibid., pp. 12 n. 52, 31, 132 n. 536, 201-202, 218-219, 296, 309 n. 72, 
357, 365, 375. 
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this notion.” Theoretically, Thales might still have used such a concept, 
and the question remains whether he intended to expound a system 
of philosophy. In order to give some answer to this question, I shall 
look at its alleged general principle, and the way it is used in Brucker’s 
account. 

Let me consider whether Brucker’s interpretation of ‘Thales’ so- 
called general principle, i.e. Thales’ water theory, is sustainable in the 
light of the indirect sources cited, namely Aristotle, Plutarch, Diogenes 
Laertius and Cicero.? The cited passages of these four authors are 
open to various ontological interpretations as regards ‘Thales’ concept 
of ‘water’ (Gr. Dö@p, water, rain, moist, etc.).* In other words, it is 
uncertain what we are supposed to understand by the term ‘water’. 
Moreover, it is uncertain in what sense water is the starting point (Gr. 
àpxń) in an ontological sense. Such uncertainties Aristotle had made 
clear in the passage on which Brucker bases his interpretation of 
Thales’ water theory.” Brucker is aware of the possibility of alternative 
interpretations, he even reports some of them briefly? Nevertheless, 
he downright refuses to spend time pondering the plausibility of the 
various interpretations. He refers the reader who desires to spend his 
leisure on such matters to the works of Jacob Thomasius (1622-1684) 
and Pierre Bayle (1647-1706). 


32 We do not find this term in passages where Aristotle describes Thales’ philoso- 
phy explicitly; see ARISTOTLE, Metaphysica i 3 983^6-984*5; De caelo ii 13 294*28—30; 
De anima i 2 405*19—21, i 5 411°7-8; Ethica Nicomachea vi 7 1141^2—8; Politica i 11 
1259*6-36, ii 12 1274°22-32. Similarly, in the following passages, where Aristotle 
may allude to Thales and his theories, though without mentioning Thales by name; 
Physica i 2 184^15—22, iii 4 203°16-23; De caelo iii 5 303°9-13; De mundo ad Alexandrum 
6 397°9-20; Metaphysica iii 1 996*4—9. Here I rely on the references given in Bonrrz, 
Index aristotelicus, p. 322 (®aAfis). 

?* For these indirect sources, see pp. 67-68 above. 

*' For a discussion of Thales’ cosmology and its water theory, see Kirk, RAVEN 
and SCHOFIELD, The Presocratic philosophers, pp. 88-99; O’Grapy, Thales of Miletus, pp. 
29-70. 

3 For Aristotle's caution, see ARISTOTLE, Metaphysica i 3 983°22, as cited p. 70 n. 30 
above. 

36 Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, pp. 466.6-467.17, reports alternative 
interpretations of ‘Thales’ water theory, as stated in Aristotle. 

37 Ibid., vol. 1, p. 467.20-26: “Unde in iis [various interpretations of Thales’ water 
theory] explicandis vel refutandis tempus consumere nolumus, nec anxie quaeremus, 
an possibile Thales putaverit, quod ex rarefactione et condensatione exhalantis aquae 
reliquorum elementorum ortus extiterit, nec ne? Legant, qui in his otium suum con- 
sumere cupiunt, quae veteris philosophiae gnarissimus Iacobus Thomasius aliquot de 
principiis philosophiae Ionicae observationibus et Petrus Bayle acute disputarunt.” 
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Brucker's notable irritation with careful analysis of the concept 
of water as a principle comes as a surprise, since this theory, in the 
interpretation favoured by Brucker, is applied as a “general principle” 
from which doctrines in his natural philosophy and mathematics are 
deduced.** If Brucker misconceives this water theory, then, according 
to his own concept of a system of philosophy, the remaining exposition 
of Thales’ doctrines will also be misconstrued, since these doctrines are 
deduced from this general principle. This is a crucial point, since none 
of the four indirect sources suggests that Thales proposed a general 
theory about water, which could also be used as a principium generale, as 
a starting point for a deductive procedure.” 

In principle, ‘Thales may have conceived of water both as an onto- 
logical starting point and as a starting point in a deductive procedure, 
but the indirect sources do not warrant the latter, additional interpre- 
tation. At this point Brucker confounds two of the several senses of the 
Greek term àpxń, corresponding to the Latin term principium, namely 
its ontological sense, which 1s manifest in the four indirect sources cited 
by Brucker, and its axiomatic sense, according to which it 1s the starting 
point of a deduction.” In his exposition of Thales, Brucker forces the 
few indirect sources we have at our disposal to understand Thales? 
thought into his preconceived concept of a system of philosophy, where 
a general principle is needed, even though none of the indirect sources 
had assigned a principium generale to ‘Thales, and even though Aristotle 
himself, the most important indirect source, had underlined the limits 
of interpretation regarding Thales’ notion of water as a principle. 


38 See pp. 67-68 above. 

3 The four indirect sources state that water provides the starting point (in Greek 
&pxfi, in Latin principium) in an ontological sense. They do not present Thales’ notion of 
water as a general theory from which various philosophical doctrines can be deduced; 
see ARISTOTLE, Metaphysica i 3 983^20—984^4; CICERO, De natura deorum I x 25, ed. Dyck, 
p. 29, as cited p. 67 n. 16 above; PLUTARCH, De placitis philosophorum i 3, ed. Stephanus 
(1572), p. 197, as cited p. 67 n. 17 above; Diocenes LAERTIUS, Lives i 27. 

* [n Cicero, De natura deorum I x 25, ed. Dyck, p. 29, as cited p. 67 n. 16 above, 
we thus find the Greek term &py translated into initium, not into principium. For the 
use of åpxń in Greek as a starting point in a deduction, see p. 90 n. 117 (in Plato) 
and p. 98 n. 154 (in Aristotle) below. 
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III. Brucker on Plato 


(1) Brucker’s Approach to Plato’s Philosophy 


Brucker’s interpretation of Plato was very influential. It was used in 
two authoritative eighteenth-century encyclopedias—in Denis Diderot’s 
entry ‘Platonisme’ in his Encyclopédie, and in Johann Heinrich Zedler's 
entry ‘Platonisches Philosophie’ in his Grosses vollständiges Universal Lexicon 
aller Wissenschaften und Künste, the latter widely read in Northern Europe."! 
In addition, Brucker’s interpretation of Plato engrafted certain assump- 
tions upon subsequent general histories of philosophy regarding Plato 
and his philosophy, as we shall see exemplified in Chapter 6 below. 
Brucker’s reading of Plato stands out from the previous tradition of 
Plato scholars by sidestepping the interpretations of the Neoplatonists 
(the “Platonici” in Brucker’s terminology). Brucker’s ambition is, he 
proclaims, to unveil Plato’s philosophy on the basis of Plato’s own 
dialogues—an ambition that is congruent, Brucker thinks, with his 
effort to bring Plato’s system of philosophy to light." As we shall see, 
these two ambitions do not square as neatly as Brucker thinks. Despite 
his proclamations, Brucker reconstructs, in fact, Plato’s alleged system 
of philosophy by means of three Ancient authors, who had not been 


*! TIGERSTEDT, The decline and fall of the Neoplatonic interpretation of Plato, pp. 61-62, 
has pointed out these uses of Brucker’s account of Plato. See ZEDLER, ‘Platonische 
Philosophie’, cols 727—741 (Zedler refers explicitly to Brucker ibid., cols 729, 741). For 
the general significance of Brucker's Historia critica philosophiae to Diderot's Encyclopédie, 
see Proust, Diderot et L'Encyclopédie, pp. 233-293, 548—555. For Brucker's exposition 
of Plato and his philosophy as a source to Diderot's entry ‘Platonisme’, see ibid., pp. 
553-554. 

+ To note in passing, Brucker does not speak of ‘Neoplatonists’, but only of ‘Platon- 
ists’, when he refers to thinkers such as Plotinus (ca. 205-270) and Proclus (412—485). 
One of the earliest occurrences of the term *Neoplatonism' can be found in FÜLLEBORN, 
*Neuplatonische Philosophie’, pp. 70-85, dating from 1793. 

5 Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 669.1—9: “tum enim suas coniecturas 
non pro certis demonstrationibus nobis obtrusissent, vel systema quoque Platonicorum 
recentiorum pro veteri Platonisque genuina doctrina nobis vendidissent. Nos dictorum 
memores, ad ipsum Platonem eiusque dialogos respiciemus, et quantum licet, eius verba 
et ratiocinia ita expendemus,? ut nexum potissimum systematis secundum fidei historiae 
et artis rationalis leges eruamus, cogitemus tamen, et hominem fuisse Platonem, et in 
ratiocinando non nimis felicem, adeoque etiam ob causas supra dictas [i.c. the eight 
hermeneutic difficulties listed ibid., vol. 1, pp. 659.22-668.34], praecipue ob consarci- 
nata diversissima philsophumena, interdum eius systema male cohaerere." Ibid., n. g, 
reads: “Sequemur interpretationem Ficini, editionem vero Serrani.” TIGERSTEDT, The 
decline and fall of the Neoplatonic interpretation of Plato, p. 60, 1s unconvinced by Brucker’s 
reconstruction of Plato's philosophy, since it 1s short of textual evidence. 
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"corrupted" by syncretism, especially Neoplatonic syncretism. The first 
is the Roman philosopher, statesman and orator, Cicero (106-43 BC). 
The second is the author born at Mandura in Africa, Lucius Apuleius 
(fl. AD 155).** Brucker thinks of Apuleius as a Roman Platonist.? The 
third and most important figure is an unknown author named Alcinous, 
probably dating from the second or third century AD, erroneously iden- 
tified with the Middle Platonist Albinus (middle of the second century 
AD) between 1879 and 1974.*° Brucker does not identify Alcinous with 
Albinus, but regards Alcinous as a Roman Platonist, perhaps dating 
from the beginning of the second century AD, who wrote a handbook 
(compendium) to Plato's philosophy." Such Ancient authors are useful to 
an interpretation of Plato's philosophy, Brucker explains: 


* For Apuleius, see Ditton, The Middle Platonists, pp. 306-338. 

5 Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 2, p. 163.17—22. 

^5 WHITTAKER, ‘Introduction’, pp. vii-ix, observes that the name ‘Alcinoos’, not 
‘Alcinous’, was used in some manuscripts for the author of the Greek text entitled 
Audaokaıkög (Handbook for teaching [the doctrines of Plato]). I follow modern English usage 
(e.g. Dillon) and use the name ‘Alcinous’. Ibid., p. viii, Whittaker rejects the earlier 
identification of Albinus, the pupil of the Middle Platonist Gaius (2nd century AD) 
as the author of AidaoxaArkdc. Ibid., pp. viii-xiii, Whittaker considers the possibility 
that the author had a stoic background. For the erroneous identification of Alcinous 
with Albinus, between 1879 and 1974, see ibid., pp. vii-xin; Ditton, ‘Introduction’, 
pp. ix-xiii. For the content and background of Alcinous’ Didaskalikos, see WHITTAKER, 
‘Introduction’, pp. ix-xxx; Ditton, ‘Introduction’, pp. xin-—xlii. For the Didaskalikos 
as an indirect source used by modern Esoterists (who name the author Albinus), see 
TIGERSTEDT, Interpreting Plato, pp. 64—65, 74. 

47 BrucKER, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 2, p. 163.17—22, places Alcinous among 
several Roman Platonists. Ibid., vol. 2, pp. 165.20-166.4, we find the following bio- 
graphical note on Alcinous: “Alcinous quo tempore vixerit incertum est, solet tamen 
a plerisque viris doctis ad initia secundi post reparatam salutem seculi referri. Sed et 
reliqua de eius vita obscura sunt. Et Platonicum quidem fuisse, ex introductione in 
Platonem non inepte colligitur, nisi velis alterius sectae hominem eiusmodi doctrinarum 
Platonicarum compendium conscripisse, quemadmodum Ciceronem fecisse scimus. 
Fuere enim alii quoque Alcinoi, interque eos Stoicus etiam Philostrato memoratus. 
Certe a Platonicae philosophiae cognitione hominem non imparatum fuisse, elegans 
introductio in Platonis doctrinam ostendit, quae cum Albini introductione, simili 
confundenda non est. Eius versionem debemus Marsilio Ficino, quam emendavit Iac. 
Carpentarius, et commentario illustravit. Graeco Latinam editionem Maximo Tyrio 
adiecit Daniel Heinsius, ipsam, etiam introductionem historiae philosophicae inservit 
Th. Stanleius, Alcinoum vero a Didymo, vel Didymum ab Alcinoo sua habuisse, 
locus suadet Eusebii." This biographical conception can also be found among other 
authors at the time of Brucker, e.g. ZEDLER, ‘Platonische Philosophie’, col. 740: “Unter 
denenjenigen Platonicis aber, welche bis dahin floriret, kommen sonderlich folgende 
zu mercken vor:...Alcinous,..., Apulejus". Zedler describes the Ancient, Platonic 
Academy ibid., cols 739-741. 
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Let us look back, however, to those among the Ancients, who were less 
infected by detestable syncretism, as the school of Plotinus, and who 
must therefore be considered to have reported Plato's doctrines in a 
somewhat purer form. Among those one should, without discussion, 
mention Cicero in the first place. In the Academica, an elegant and brief 
treatise, he reported, in a very eloquent form, Plato's doctrines, which 
were taught in the Academy. To this merit we can add Apuleius and also 
to Alcinous, who, most satisfactory among all, paid attention to the order 
and connection in the Platonic philosophy..." 


Here Brucker introduces assumptions whose textual foundation I shall 
examine below.” At this point I shall only highlight two crucial and 
interrelated contentions, stated in, or in connection with, this citation, 
namely that (a) Cicero reported Plato's teaching in the Academy, as 
stated in the citation above, and (b) that Plato possessed a hidden 
system of which we only find vestiges in his written dialogues, stated 
immediately afterwards. In his written dialogues, Brucker thus asserts 
in relation to (b), Plato is following “no system", but scatters his doc- 
trines in an unordered manner, impending the Plato interpreter with 
the task of “uncovering” Plato’s hidden system. Brucker recommends 
Alcinous as a guide to this hidden system, since he was aware of the 
order and connections of the Platonic philosophy? Plato’s choice of 


48 Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 669.13—23: “Respiciemus tamen 
ad eos quoque ex veteribus, qui detestabili syncretismi peste non tantopere, ut Plotini 
schola, infecti, aliquanto purius Platonis dogmata enarravisse censendi sunt. Inter 
quos sine controversia Ciceroni primus locus debetur, qui in Academicis quaestioni- 
bus" eleganti compendio Platonis decreta, qualia in Academia docebantur, purissimo 
sermonis genere enarravit. Huic merito addimus Apuleium! atque Alcinoum,* qui, ut 
omnium optime ad ordinem nexumque philosophiae Platonicae attendit, ita dux erit 
nobis in itinere, quo ipsius Platonis, nullum philosophiae suae ordinem, systema nullum 
in scriptis suis sequentis, sed cuncta in dialogis dispersa ratione enarrantis, doctrinas 
ex eius colloquiis eruemus.” Ibid., n. h reads: “Lib I. c. 5. seqq.” (= CICERO, Academica 
I vf£, ed. Reid). Ibid., n. i reads: “Libris tribus, de dogmate Platonis, quorum primis de 
philosophia naturali, secundus de morali, tertius de rationali agit.” (= ApuLetus, De 
Platone et eius dogmate I-U, ed. Beaujeu [Apuleius work only contains the first two books, 
not a third on logic, as Brucker says; see BEAUJEU, ‘Introduction’, pp. 49, 52]). Ibid., 
n. k reads: “In delineatione doctrinae Platonis, quam quoque historiae philosophicae suae 
inservit Stanlei. P. IV. p. 326.” (= Arcınous, Doctrinae Platonis lineamenta autore Alcinoo, in 
STANLEY, Historia philosophiae [1711], pp. 326-357); this Latin translation corresponds 
to the English original, STANLEY, The history of philosophy (1701), pp. 179-195, where 
Alcinous' treatise is entitled “The doctrine of Plato delivered by Alcinous’. For manu- 
scripts and early modern editions and translations, see WHITTAKER, ‘Introduction’, 
pp. xxxvi-lxiii. 

* See section (vi), pp. 87-94 below. 

°° Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 669.20—23, as cited p. 75 n. 48 above 
(“ita dux erit... ex eius colloquiis eruemus.”) 
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this concealed form in his written dialogues is explained, among other 
things, by Plato's fear of his personal safety. Socrates had paid the 
highest price for his outspokenness when sentenced to death by the 
Athenians. For this reason Plato only communicated his innermost 
thoughts to his worthy disciple in the Academy, whereas he deliberately 
obscured these thoughts in his public writings by using various literary 
devices, including the dialogue form.?' 

Brucker's belief, that there is a hidden system beneath Plato’s 
dialogues, points forward to a strong tradition in modern Plato scho- 
larship initiated by the Plato scholar Wilhelm Gottlieb Tennemann 
(1761-1819), that of the modern *Esoterists", in Tigerstedt’s words.” In 
this modern tradition of the Esoterists, the historian of philosophy strives 
to identify Plato's system of philosophy as it was supposedly revealed 
to the disciples in Plato's oral teaching in the Academy, implying that 
his written dialogues become less important than indirect sources when 
explaining Plato’s oral teaching—even though these indirect sources are 
by second or third hand. Brucker did not claim that Plato conveyed his 
doctrines systematically in the Academy in an oral form, and that this 
circumstance justifies the distinction between Plato's esoteric philosophy 
(his oral lectures) and exoteric philosophy (his written dialogues)—that 
was claimed by Tennemann later on. Brucker did, however, bequeath 
one important assumption to Tennemann and the modern Esoterists, 
namely that Plato's written dialogues were supported by a system of 
philosophy, which was not disclosed openly in his written dialogues. 
Brucker’s employment of the historiographical concept ‘system of 
philosophy’ has, then, important consequences for a modern discussion 
of Plato as a systematic philosopher.” 


> Ibid., vol. 1, pp. 659.31-661.36. 

92 TIGERSTEDT, Interpreting Plato, pp. 66-67, describes Tennemann as the forerunner to 
the modern Esoterists. For Tennemann’s criticism of Brucker's interpretation of Plato, 
see also id., The decline and fall of the Neoplatonic interpretation of Plato, pp. 64-68. For the 
modern Esoterists (e.g. Konrad Gaiser (1929-1988) and Joachim Krämer (1929) and 
their use of Tennemann, see id., Interpreting Plato, pp. 63-64. 

5 Compare with KRÄMER, Arete bei Platon und Aristoteles, p. 381: “Ein Überblick 
über die Problemgeschichte des *esoterischen Platonismus’ zeigt, daß ihre Anfänge zu den 
spatantiken Erklaren des Platon und Aristoteles zuriickreichen.? Die Existenz unver- 
öffentlichter platonischer Lehren war damals offenbar von den Kennern gemeinhin 
anerkannt, eine Auffassung, die—von den Anspielungen der Dialoge, den Briefen und 
dem ‘Phaidros’ forthwáhrend neu belebt—auch für die neuzeitliche Forschung bis zum 
Ausgang des 18. Jahrhunderts verbindlich blieb.*” Ibid., n. 2, Kramer refers, among 
other indirect sources, to Albinus, i.e. ALcınous, Didaskalikos xxvii, where we find a 
reference to Plato's lecture on the good, given to his disciples in the Academy. However, 
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Brucker’s announced hermeneutics—to sidestep the Neoplatonic 
interpretations of Plato and to base his interpretation on Plato’s own 
dialogues, supported by the accounts of the three mentioned Ancient 
authors—should not be taken at face value. For Brucker introduces 
systematizations in his interpretation of Plato’s philosophy, which 
are not only foreign to Plato’s own dialogues, but also foreign to the 
accounts of these three Ancient authors. I shall return to this issue in 
section (v1) below. Before doing so, I shall describe the Platonic corpus, 
on which Brucker bases his interpretation, and Brucker’s reconstruction 
of Plato’s system of philosophy. 


ii) Sources to Platos Philosophy 


For Plato’s Greek writings available in print, Brucker refers to Marcus 
Musurus’ (1470-1517) Greek edition of Plato’s collected works, sup- 
pled with Musurus’ interpretation, and published by Aldus Manutius 
1449-1515) in Venice 1513.?* In his edition, Musurus had distinguished 
between what he believed to be genuine dialogues and letters of Plato 
from writings of uncertain authorship. The latter is, according to 
Musurus, the six pseudo-Platonic writings Axtochus, De virtute, Demodochus, 
Sisyphus, Eryxias and Definitiones.? Brucker, however, does not pick up 





this lecture was not central to Brucker's identification of a system in Plato's thought, 
but the three general principles (God, matter and ideas) were important factors, from 
which various doctrines were deduced (see pp. 81-87 below). This axiomatic-deductive 
feature was foreign to Albinus’, i.e. ALcınous’, Didaskalikos; see p. 89 n. 116 below. For 
a survey of the discussion among modern Plato scholars (including Kramer) about 
the existence of a system in Plato’s philosophy, see TIGERSTEDT, Interpreting Plato, pp. 
63-91. KRÄMER, Arete bei Platon und Aristoteles, p. 381 n. 3, refers to BRUCKER, Historia 
critica philosophiae, vol. 1, pp. 659-663, among other sources. 

5t Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 658.30-35: “Post restitutum vero 
literis nitorem, Graece Platonis scripta collegit et edidit Aldus Manutius Ven. 1513. fol. 
obstetricante, prout videtur Marco Musuro, qui et in vertendis Platonis dialogis Marsilio 
Ficino, Mediceorum hortatu ad hunc laborem excitato iudicium suum interposuit. De 
culus versione cum suo loco, ad Platonicos nostri aevi delatis dicendum sit, hic nihil 
addimus". For Musurus’ Greek edition of 1513, Brucker probably refers to Platonis 
Opera omnia, Venetis, in aedibus Aldi, et Andreae Soleri, 1513. For this edition, see 
Hankins, Plato in the Italian Renaissance, p. 480. 

? Having listed what he considers Plato’s genuine dialogues and letters, Musurus 
adds: “Suntque hi omnes certi, et legitimi Platonis dialogi numero sex et quin[-]quaginta, 
diviso libro de rep. in x dialogos, de legibus autem absque co[-]rollario, in duodecim. 
Nothi vero, ac dubii, sex, qui sequuntur. Axiochus, vel de morte. De virtute, si doceri 
potest. Demodochus, vel de consultando. Sisyphus, vel de consulendo. Eryxias, vel 
Erasistratus, vel de divitiis. Definitiones.” (Musurus, ["Table of contents'], in PLATO, 
Opera omnia, ed. Musurus 1513, fol. I 2") 
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on this note by Musurus—Brucker may not have consulted the edition. 
At any rate, Brucker does not seriously enter the issue of genuine and 
non-genuine Platonic writings in his account of Plato in his Historia 
critica philosophiae. 

Among the several printed editions and publications of Plato's 
collected works from the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, Brucker 
singles out Henri Estienne (Latin name, Henricus Stephanus, 1531-989) 
and his famous Greek-Latin edition, printed in Geneva in 1578, but 
erroneously dated to 1518 by Brucker.” This edition of the Greek text 
was accompanied by a Latin translation made by the French humanist 
Jean de Serres (Latin name, Joannes Serranus, 1540-98). Serres had 
also provided introductions, consisting of axiomata et theoremata, to the 
individual texts of Plato, and commentaries to each of the texts.” 
Brucker uses this edition of Estienne, comprising Serres’ translation, 
introductions and commentaries.” He rejects, nevertheless, Serres? 
interpretation of Plato on the ground that it was imbued with scholastic 
philosophy. This rejection is remarkable, since Serres had a sceptical 
attitude towards the allegorizing interpretations of the Neoplatonists, 
and since he based his interpretation on Plato’s own writings, as a 
proper historian of philosophy should do, according to Brucker; he did 
so, however, in agreement with his own division of Plato’s dialogues 


°° For Henri Estienne’s edition of Plato dating from 1578, see REvERDIN, ‘Le “Pla- 
ton” d’Henri Estienne’, pp. 239-250. For Henri Estienne’s date of birth and death, 
see ENGAMMARE, ‘Estienne’, p. 528. 

? Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 659.1—3: “tertiam [versionem] 
Ioanni Serrano, qui Platonis scripta ex H. Stephani officina nobis exhibuit Parisiis 
1518. fol. UI. Vol.” The date, 1518, must be an error on Brucker's part, or a misprint: 
Estienne’s edition accompanied by Serres’ Latin translation was printed in Geneva in 
1578: Platonis opera quae extant omnia. Ex nova Ioannis Serrani interpretatione, perpetuis eiusdem 
notis illustrata: quibus et methodus et doctrinae summa breviter et perspicue indicatur. Eiusdem 
Annotationes in quosdam suae illius interpretationis locos. Henr Stephani de quorundam locorum 
interpretatione iudicium, et multorum contextus Graeci emendatio, 3 vols. Excudebat Henr. 
Stephanus: [Geneva,] 1578. For this publication, see also Hankins, Plato in the Italian 
Renaissance, p. 777 n. 124. Since Serres was born in 1540 (ibid., p. 807), and Henri 
Estienne in 1531 (ENGAMMARE, ‘Estienne’, p. 528), they could not have contributed to 
a publication dating from 1518. 

58 Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 659.1—3, as cited p. 78 n. 57 above. 
Ibid., vol. 1, p. 669 n. g, as cited p. 73 n. 43 above, Brucker affirms that he uses Serres 
and Estienne’s edition. 


° Ibid., vol. 1, p. 659.15-17. 
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into six “syzygies”, not in conformity with the historiographical notion 
‘system of philosophy’, so dear to Brucker.®° 

Brucker is also aware of Ficino's celebrated 1484 Latin translation 
and commentary on Plato’s works, but he warns against Ficino as a 
Plato scholar, since Ficino had been influenced by the Alexandrians, 
i.e. the Neoplatonists, implying that his translation was untrustworthy 
and that his interpretation was obscured by Neoplatonic ideas and 
concerns.?' Rather inconsistently, Brucker reveals in a note that, when 
interpreting Plato's words and thoughts, “we follow the interpretation 
of Ficino, but [we use] the edition [of Plato’s collected works] by Jean 
de Serres." ? 


(11) Does Brucker Attribute a System of Philosophy to Plato? 


Historians of philosophy are advised to comprehend the doctrines of 
Plato’s system by gathering the scattered doctrines in Plato’s written 
dialogues into a system.? This is, however, an arduous task, Brucker 
admits, listing no less than eight causes for the unordered form of Plato’s 
writings. First, his secrecy in public writings, deriving from fear of his 
personal safety; second, his use of the dialogue form, concealing his 
opinions; third, his poetic and ambiguous style; fourth, his confusing 
use of mathematical and geometrical ideas; fifth, his excessive and 
inconsistent subtlety; sixth, contradictions resulting from his combination 
of previous philosophies; seventh, changes in the Academy obscuring 
the views of its founder; eight, the syncretism of later Platonists, that 
is, Neoplatonists like Plotinus and Proclus.™ All this makes Plato's dia- 
logues, on which a genuine interpretation must be based, a labyrinth 
to the reader.” 

The sixth of these causes is essential to our understanding of the 
nature of Plato’s system of philosophy. Plato, with his syncretistic mind, 


9" For Serres, see TIGERSTEDT, The decline and fall of the Neoplatonic interpretation of Plato, 
pp. 39-41; Hankins, Plato in the Italian Renaissance, pp. 481—482, 807; REvEnpiN, ‘Le 
“Platon” d’Henri Estienne’, pp. 239-250. 

61 Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 659.5-15. For Ficino’s Latin trans- 
lation of 1484, see Hankins, Plato in the Italian Renaissance, p. 740 n. 5. For Ficino’s 
interpretation of Plato, see ibid., pp. 265-366. 

62 Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 669 n. g, as cited p. 73 n. 43 
above. 

55 Ibid., vol. 1, p. 669.15-23, as cited on p. 75 n. 48 above. 

?* Ibid., vol. 1, pp. 659.22-668.34. 

59 Ibid., vol. 1, pp. 664.36-665.2. 
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construed his system of philosophy as a synthesis of previous systems 
of philosophy, such as those of Socrates, Pythagoras, Heraclitus and 
Parmenides.® Brucker thus insists that Plato did work out a system of 
philosophy, although he admits that it “sometimes coheres badly”.” 
Accordingly, Brucker refers repeatedly to Plato’s “system of philosophy", 
“system” or to his “syncretistic” system. 

The task for the historian of philosophy, Brucker reminds us, is not 
to recount what great men have thought about divine and human 
matters, but to identify the principles, or hypotheses, on which the 
past thinkers’ systems are based; this also applies to Plato’s philosophy, 
whose general principles must be identified.” Brucker distances himself 
from what he understands as systematizations offered by Neoplato- 
nists—systematizations, in which Plato’s philosophy is conflated with 
Christianity "—and he consciously employs his historiographical concept 
‘system of philosophy’ as a hermeneutic alternative to their systemati- 
zations.” More specifically, Brucker attacks the Neoplatonists’ alleged 
conflation of levels of being in Plato’s philosophy and the Christian 
‘Trinity, in particular their conflation of the World Soul and the Holy 
Spirit and the resulting systematization of Plato’s philosophy.” Instead, 
Brucker insists on the vast distance between Plato and Christianity, and 
propounds his historiographical concept ‘system of philosophy, with its 


59 Ibid., vol. 1, p. 665.4-15. 

% Ibid., vol. 1, p. 669.3-9, as cited p. 73 n. 43 above. 

% Ibid., vol. 1, pp. 640.13-14, 665.8, 665.11—12, 665.18, 665.33, 666 (marginal note), 
668.1, 669.9, 669.21, 680.16, 681.33, 682.24, 695.26—27, 699.8, 703.26, 720.37. 

® Ibid., vol. 1, p. 665.31-36: “Non enim historiam philosophicam suos docere 
voluisse et tradere, quid viri magni ante se de natura rerum humanarum et divinarum 
dixerint, sed systema suum ex diversissimis hypothesibus conflavisse, sicque pro nova 
philosophia vendidisse, ipsa Platonicae philosophiae ratio demonstrat, et principia, 
quae adhibuit inter se diversa loquuntur.” 

70 Ibid., vol. 1, p. 676.1-15. For Brucker’s attack on the Neoplatonists, see also 
TIGERSTEDT, The decline and fall of the Neoplatonic interpretation of Plato, pp. 58-59. 

"| Having criticized the systematizations of Neoplatonists, BRUCKER advances his 
hermeneutic alternative in Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 676.15-18: “Ad ipsa 
itaque Platonis principia attendendum, et quae inde deduxerit, dispiciendum, nec 
negligendi fontes sunt, unde sua hausit Plato de divinis praecipiens, et naturae secreta 
pandens.” 

” For the equation of the World Soul and the Holy Spirit, see ibid., vol. 1, pp. 
703.5-29, 704.30-706.11. For the unsatisfactory systematization produced by the 
alleged, Neoplatonic reading, see ibid., vol. 1, p. 703.26-29. 
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deductions from general principles, as a much needed alternative to 
the systematizations of the Neoplatonists.” 


(iv) General Principles in Platos System of Philosophy 


In agreement with Brucker’s use of Alcinous and Apuleius as guides to 
Plato’s system of philosophy, Brucker supports this assessment of Plato’s 
principles with references to these two authors. Following Alcinous and 
Apuleius, Brucker relates Plato’s explanation in the Timaeus, that God 
and matter are two inter-connected principles of the universe. In the 
Platonic school a third principle is added, Brucker reports, referring to 
Alcinous and Apuleius, among others, namely the Platonic ideas.’* So 
far, Brucker is in agreement with the assessment of Plato’s principles 
offered by Alcinous and Apuleius.” 

In Brucker’s historiography, however, it is insufficient to determine 
the principles (i.e. beginnings) held in the philosophy of a past thinker. 
In addition, his or her general principles (i.e. axioms) should also be 
determined in order to comprehend the connections between these 
general principles and the doctrines deduced from them. Hence, Brucker 
treats the three above-mentioned principles as if they were convertible 
to general principles in Plato’s system of philosophy, although he 1s 


3 For Brucker's rejection of the fusion of the Trinity and levels of being in Platonic 
philosophy, see ibid., vol. 1, p. 705.27-31: “Nihil enim in tota hac trinitate Platonica 
est, si modo nomen haec tria merentur, quae immenso gradu, natura et dignitate inter 
se distant, quod non ex admissis semel principiis generalibus de Deo, materia et idea, 
causis rerum omnium Plato sine ullo revelationis divinae adminiculo poterat deducere." 
For these three general principles (God, matter and 1deas), see pp. 81-87 below. 

™ Ibid., vol. 1, p. 677.11-16: “Certe Platonici ipsi eclecticae scholae priores nunquam 
aliter magistrum intellexerunt, nec Cicero,“ Apuleius, Alcinous," et ipse quoque, his 
iunior Chalcidius" tradiderunt, quam, admisisse Platonem principia prima duo, Deum 
et materiam, hanc vero esse, ut Apulei verbis utamur, improcreabilem incorruptamque: 
hisque denum adiici ideam." Ibid., n. ss reads “O, q. Academ. I. I. c. 6” (= CICERO, 
Academica Y vi 22-24, ed. Reid, pp. 121-126). Ibid., n. t reads: “De dog Plat. I. I. p. m. 
284° (= Aputetus, De Platone et eius dogmate Y v 190, ed. Beaujeu, p. 63). Ibid., n. u 
reads: “c. 12. Stanle. p. 338” (= Atcinous, Doctrinae Platonis lineamenta autore Alcinoo xii, 
p. 338). Ibid., n. w reads: “Opp. p. 3. Comm. in Tim. c. 13. $ 305". 

> Arcınous, Doctrinae Platonis lineamenta autore Alcinoo ix, p. 335: “Cum vero principii 
cuiusdam rationem habeat materia, alia quoque praeter materiam Plato introducit 
principia: unum videlicet tanquam exemplar, quod idearum est, al[te] rum, quod pater- 
num dixeris, quod patris et autoris rerum omnium est Dei.” ApuLetus, De Platone et eius 
dogmate I v 190, ed. Beaujeu, p. 63: “Initia rerum esse tria arbitratur Plato: deum et 
materiam inabsolutam, informem, nulla specie nec qualitatis significatione distinctam, 
rerumque formas, quas idéa¢ idem vocat." 
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unresolved whether there 1s only one general principle (ideas), or two 
general principles (God and matter) or three general principles (God, 
matter and ideas).’° As we shall see below, these elaborations of Brucker 
transcends the accounts of Platonic principles offered by Alcinous and 
Apuleius. 


(v) Brucker’s Reconstruction of Plato’s System of Philosophy 


Brucker uses Alcinous’ tripartition of Plato’s philosophy into dialectics, 
physics and ethics as a formal scheme for his exposition of Plato’s system 
of philosophy, allowing him to claim the authority of Alcinous, and, 
at the same time, to depart substantially from his account." Plato’s 
so-called physics, Brucker says, following Alcinous, corresponds to the 
branch of philosophy termed ‘theoretical philosophy’, and his ethics 
corresponds to ‘practical philosophy’, still according to Brucker.? He 
then subdivides Plato's theoretical philosophy into metaphysics (or 
theology), natural philosophy and mathematics." This subdivision of 


76 


For ideas as one single, all-embracing general principle, see BRUCKER, Historia 
critica. philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 695.30-37, as cited p. 85 n. 98 below, and ibid., vol. 1, 
p. 811.21-24, as cited p. 85 n. 98 below. Ibid., vol. 1, p. 682.30-33, he identifies 
God and matter as general principles. Ibid., vol. 1, p. 705.27—31, as cited p. 81 n. 73 
above, Brucker claims that the three principles (God, matter and 1deas) also serve as 
general principles. 

7 Brucker treats dialectics ibid., vol. 1, pp. 672.12-675.33; physics (comprising 
metaphysics, natural philosophy and psychology) ibid., vol. 1, pp. 675.34—720.24; ethics 
(comprising moral philosophy and political philosophy) ibid., vol. 1, pp. 720.25-727.26. 
Compare this division with ALcınous, Doctrinae Platonis lineamenta autore Alcinoo, as 
explained on p. 92 below. 

78 For this equation, see BRUCKER, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 669.30-34: 
“Tripartitam vero esse philosophiam et ipse Plato haud obscure prodidit," et unanimi 
ore interpretes fatentur; prima eius pars versatur circa ratiocinationem, secunda 
circa theoretica obiecta, tertia circa practica; vel ut Platonico sermone utamur, est, 
vel dialectica, vel physica, vel ethica." Note m reads: “In Amatoribus T. I. p. 137. seqq.” 
(= Praro, Amatores 137A-139A). Note n reads: “Cicero, Apuleius, Alcinous [11.?] cc. 
Pseudo-Origenes c. XVIII. p. 108. c. XIX. p. 135.” We find this tripartition of philosophy 
in ALcınous, Doctrinae Platonis lineamenta autore Alcinoo iii, p. 328. Here Alcinous does not 
use the terms philosophia practica and philosophia theoretica, but he does render the same 
(Aristotelian) division with other words when he speaks of “eius quae in agendo versatur 
philosophiae and “in contemplativa [philosophia] rursus". The division of philosophy 
into theoretical and practical philosophy is also mentioned in BRUCKER, Historia critica 
philosophiae, vol. 1, pp. 670.33-34, 671.13-14. 

7 Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, pp. 675.34-676.1: *Contemplativae 
philosophiae tres partes esse cum voluerit Plato, eam, quae circa divina versatur, et 
eam, quae naturales res considerat, quibus tertiam mathematicam addit, singulae partes 
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Plato's philosophy had also been stated by Alcinous.?? Finally, Brucker 
subdivides Plato's pracacal philosophy into moral and political philo- 
sophy, hereby departing from Alcinous, who had added oeconomics 
(administration of household) in his subdivision of Plato's practical 
philosophy.” 

On the basis of these divisions, Brucker composes his account of 
Plato’s philosophy according to the same order as in Alcinous’ handbook 
of Plato’s philosophy; first the conception of philosophy, then dialec- 
tics, then physics, and finally ethics.** Having established the general 
principles and the divisions in Plato's philosophy, Brucker explains how 
the majority of the following 114 placita are deduced from Plato's three 
general principles:? 


seorsim excutiendae sunt, et dispiciendum, quid in quavis illarum Platoni placuerit. 
Illud vero more suo iterum in dialogis mire occultavit philosophus, omni attentione, et, 
collatis eorum locis, ex latebris extrahendus.” This subdivision of theoretical philosophy 
is also mentioned ibid., vol. 1, p. 671.33-38. 

8° ArciNOUS, Doctrinae Platonis lineamenta autore Alcinoo ii, p. 328. Dillon informs us that 
Alcinous' subdivision of theoretical philosophy goes back to ARISTOTLE, Metaphysica vi 
1 1026°6ff. (Dillon's note p. 60, to ALcmous, The handbook of Platonism iii 4). 

5! Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 720.25-29, as cited p. 86 n. 103 below. 
Compare with ALcınous, Doctrinae Platonis lineamenta autore Alcinoo iii, p. 328: “Eius quae 
in agendo versatur philosophiae, pars prima in formatione morum, altera in familiae 
administratione, postrema in Reipub. versatur conservatione. Et prima quidem moralis, 
secunda domestica, tertia civilis dicitur." Dillon points out that this subdivision of prac- 
tical philosophy comes from ARISTOTLE, Ethica Eudemia i 8 1218°8ff., and that Middle 
Platonists strove to appropriate the tripartite division on Plato’s philosophy (Dillon’s 
note pp. 59-60 to ALcınous, The handbook of Platonism iti 3). Brucker refers explicitly 
to this subdivision of practical philosophy in his account of Aristotle’s philosophy; see 
Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 835.7—9, as cited p. 99 n. 161 below. 

82 In Arcivous, Doctrinae Platonis lineamenta autore Alcinoo, we find the following order: 
Plato's conception of philosophy (ch. 1—3), logic (ch. 4—6), physics (ch. 7-26), ethics 
(ch. 27-34). 

3 NescHKE, ‘Le degré zéro de la philosophie platonicienne: Platon dans Historia 
critica philosophiae de J. J. Brucker (1742), p. 396, indicates 104 placita; partly because 
she counts 10 placita in Brucker's passage on metaphysics (perhaps ignoring the 5 placita 
deduced from matter as a general principle in BRucKER, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, 
pp. 676.20—689.2), whereas I count 15 placita; partly because she counts 15 placita in 
Brucker's passage on natural philosophy, whereas I count 20 placita. 
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13 placita —— Plato's conception of philosophy?* 
35 placita Theoretical philosophy (physics)? 
Metaphysics (15 placita)? 
5 placita deduced from matter as a general principle? 
7 placita deduced from God as a general principle?? 
3 placita deduced from the general principle of ideas? 
Natural philosophy (20 placita)? 
Mathematics?! 
42 placita Practical philosophy (ethics)? 
Moral philosophy (35 placita )? 
Political philosophy (7 placita)? 


The 13 placita on Plato's conception of philosophy and the 24 placita on 
his dialectics (dealing with logic and epistemology) are not derived from 
general principles. Metaphysics, the first branch in the subdivision of 
physics or theoretical philosophy, is central to Brucker's exposition of 
Plato's system of philosophy as a whole. In this passage, he claims that 
there is a deductive structure between Plato's three general principles 
and various philosophical doctrines within metaphysics, and that this 
complex of doctrines, thus deduced, provides the “foundation” of the 
two other sub-branches of theoretical philosophy, namely natural phi- 
losophy and mathematics.” Due to this formal structure of Brucker's 
account, Plato's alleged metaphysics is placed at the centre of his system 
of philosophy. I shall briefly turn to these above-mentioned general 
principles and deductions from them in Plato's metaphysics. 

Brucker equates Plato's notion of matter as a principle with matter 
as a general principle, saying “ex mhilo mhil fit^. This general principle 
is, according to Brucker, a “universal axiom” providing the foundation 
for all Plato’s writings on generation.” This axiom is, Brucker continues, 


** Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, pp. 670.1-672.11. 
8 Ibid., vol. 1, pp. 675.34-720.24. 
° Ibid., vol. 1, pp. 675.34-708.30. 
87 [bid., vol. 1, pp. 675.34-689.2. The second placitum is subdivided. 
88 Ibid., vol. 1, pp. 689.3-695.29. 
*9 Ibid., vol. 1, pp. 695.30-708.30. Placita 8 and 9 are subdivided. 
% Ibid., vol. 1, pp. 708.31—720.3. Placita 16 and 17 are subdivided. 
Ibid., vol. 1, p. 720.4—24. 
= Ibid., vol. 1, pp. 720.25-727.26. 
» Ibid., vol. 1, pp. 720.25-726.19. 
?* Ibid., vol. 1, pp. 726.20-727.26. 
» "This hermeneutic ambition is stated at the outset of the section on Plato's physics; 
see ibid., vol. 1, p. 676.15-18, as cited p. 80 n. 71 above. 
% Ibid., vol. 1, p. 676.20—22: “Ex nihilo nihil fit. Universale hoc axioma haud obscure 
in Timaeo! Plato totius dissertationis de mundi generatione fundamentum posuit". Ibid., 


g 
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a “general principle” providing the foundation for Plato’s doctrines in 
metaphysics (also called theology) and natural philosophy. On the basis 
of this general principle, Brucker exclaims, we will measure the entire 
order within these branches of Plato’s philosophy.” On the basis of this 
first general principle on matter, Brucker deduces 5 placıta in the field 
of metaphysics. As in the case of Thales, Brucker is not “deducing” 
in a formal, logical sense. 

The second general principle is God. From this general principle 
Plato deduces 7 placita. Brucker adds to these two general principles a 
third, Plato’s doctrine on ideas, from which he deduces 3 placita. Plato’s 
doctrine on ideas “constitutes”, Brucker relates, “the hinge and head of 
the Platonic philosophy: not only could Plato’s metaphysics and theology 
not exist without them [these Platonic ideas], nor could his natural and 
moral philosophy [exist without them]."?? That is, in fact, substantial 
areas of Plato’s philosophy, physics and ethics, which are entirely depen- 
dent upon Plato’s doctrine of ideas. If Brucker thinks so, it leaves one 
wondering why he did not rely on this general principle alone, instead 
of carrying on the tradition of attributing to Plato two other principles, 
matter and God? (One possibility is that these two principles are vital 
in the Timaeus.) Brucker seeks to remedy this obvious flaw by placing 


p. 676 n. i, Brucker refers to PLaro, Timaeus 28. The formula “ex nihilo nihil fit” 
does not occur in the Latin translation of Plato, Timaeus, in id., Opera, ed. Stephanus 
(1578), vol. 3, p. 28; it probably derives from intermediary, Christian philosophers, 
e.g. Thomas Aquinas. 

9 Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 678.25-31: “Sunt itaque duae causae 
rerum omnium, una, a qua sunt omnia, altera ex qua sunt omnia. Illa Deus est, haec 
materia, quae ut sibi opponuntur, ita aeternae sunt, et a se invicem non dependentes. 
Primum hoc totius physiologiae Platonicae fundamentum est, quod in Timaeo posuit, 
et cui totam theologicam ac physicam considerationem inaedificavit. Quoniam vero 
pluscula sunt, quae circa hoc generale Platonicae philosophiae principium observari 
merentur, ordine omnia expendemus." 

?* Ibid., vol. 1, p. 695.30-37: “Hoc vero exemplar rerum aeternum, haecque ratio 
et mens divina, omnia rerum exemplaria in se continet, quae aeterna sunt, et per se, 
ac vere talia, et naturam in se habent persistentem, quibus rebus fluxis et mutabilibus 
essentiae imprimuntur. Decantatissima haec Platonis de ideis doctrina est, quae recte, 
monente Attico apud Eusebium! caput et cardinem philosophiae Platonicae constituit: 
sine quibus [the ideas] non metaphysica tantum et theologia Platonis, sed et naturalis 
et moralis philosophia consistere non potest." When Brucker briefly mentions the 
various principles adopted in Ancient Greek philosophers’ systems before Aristotle, he 
only mentions the general principle of ideas in regard to Plato, not that of matter or 
that of God; see ibid., vol. 1, p. 811.21—24: “Principium rerum naturalium non unum 
est [in Aristotle's system], ut Eleaticis visum, nec homoeomeriae, ut Anaxagorae, nec 
atomi, ut Leucippo et Democrito, nec sensibilia elementa, ut Thaleti eiusque scholae, 
et Empedocli, nec numeri, ut Pythagoreis, nec ideae, ut Platoni placuit." 
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Plato’s ideas in the mind of God.? There is no documentation for this 
assertion, which is, in fact, foreign to Plato’s dialogues and letters. It 
was, instead, advanced in Alcinous’ presentation of Plato’s philosophy 
and it re-appeared in Augustine's (354—430) theology.'”° 

So much for the propositions deduced from the three general 
principles in the first branch of physics, metaphysics. Brucker bases 
his account of the second branch of physics, natural philosophy, on 
the foundation outlined in relation to the first branch, metaphysics. "^! 
The third branch under physics, mathematics, is only added by Plato, 
Brucker explains, as a means for the human soul to prepare itself for 
the contemplation of the ideas. '? 

The third part of Plato's system of philosophy is practical philo- 
sophy. Here, both in moral philosophy and in political philosophy, 
Plato employs the general principles worked out in the branch termed 
physics, especially its first branch, metaphysics.'? In this way the three 
general principles, worked out in relation to metaphysics, constitute 
the summit of Plato's system of philosophy, employed deductively in 
natural philosophy and ethics. Moral philosophy and political philoso- 
phy are therefore dealt with derivatively and briefly.'* Plato's political 
philosophy is disdained as a chimerical product of his "philosophical 


*9 Ibid., vol. 1, p. 697.28-30: “Hae ideae et exemplaria rerum a Deo ex se producta 
sunt, cum rationem Deus ex se educeret, inque hac mente sua ideae illae, sive entia 
intelligibilia existerent." 

100 Atainous, Doctrinae Platonis lineamenta autore Alcinoo ix, pp. 335-336, especially 
p. 336: “Esse namque ideas notiones sive intelligentias Dei aeternas, ac seipsis perfec- 
tas." See also AucusrINE, De diversis quaestionibus 83, xlvi 2, col. 30. 

10! Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 708.31-33: “His, quae explicuimus, 
fundamentis, usus est Plato ad explicandam rerum naturalium generationem et ordinem, 
quam secundum mentem eius porro describemus." 

10 [bid., vol. 1, p. 720.4—6. This role of mathematics can also be found in ALcınous, 
Doctrinae Platonis lineamenta autore Alcinoo vu, p. 334. 

103 BRUCKER, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 720.25-29: “Tandem et philosophiae 
activae rationem habendam esse censuit Plato, cuius duas partes fecit, moralem et 
civilem, utramque theoreticae philosophiae [theoretical philosophy = physics; see ibid., 
vol. 1, p. 669.30-34, as cited p. 82 n. 78 above] ita adaptavit, ut doctrina eius de prin- 
cipiis divinis, de materiae conditione, animaeque natura fundamentum totius ethicae 
constituerent.” Ibid., vol. 1, p. 720.29-38, Brucker adds that Plato's moral doctrines 
are scattered in his dialogues, and that one can conveniently use Alcinous, Apuleius 
and Cicero as guides to the proper placement of these doctrines in Plato's system. The 
division of philosophy into theoretical and practical philosophy is not found in PLATO, 
Opera, ed. Burnet. On this point Brucker may have followed ArciNovs, Doctrinae Platonis 
lineamenta autore Alcinoo iii, p. 328. 

104 For Plato’s moral philosophy, see BRUCKER, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, pp. 
720.25-726.19. For Plato’s political philosophy, see ibid., vol. 1, pp. 726.20-727.26. 
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enthusiasm”, being utterly useless to the foundation of a society.'” Ada 
Nesche, who has recently examined Brucker's interpretation of Plato's 
political philosophy and its significance to the developing theories of 
natural law at the time of Brucker, has rightly pointed out that his 
interpretation reduced the interest in this aspect of Plato's thought to 
a low point.'° 


(vi) Is Brucker's Reconstruction of Platos Philosophy Adequate? 


Let me briefly deal with the question whether Plato used the term 
‘system’ about the order in his own philosophy. If we search through 
Plato’s dialogues and letters for the Greek term obornua, we only find 
him using it in other senses than the methodological one; about mathe- 
matical relations (in the spurious Zpinomis 991E), harmonies in music 
(Philebus 17D), and the organization of a government (Leges III 686D). 
As mentioned at the outset of this chapter, Plato may, nevertheless, have 
used a concept corresponding to the one expressed by Brucker's phrase 
‘system of philosophy’. Did Plato do so? I shall answer this question by 
examining Brucker's interpretation of Plato's philosophy. As mentioned 
on page 74-75 above, Brucker advances two interrelated contentions 
regarding Plato’s presentation of his philosophy; (a) that Cicero had 
reported Plato’s teaching in the Academy, and (b), that Plato possessed 
a hidden system of which we only find vestiges in his written dialogues. 
In the following, I consider these two contentions in turn. 

For Plato’s teaching in the Academy, Brucker refers, in the citation 
page 75 above, to Cicero's Academica i v ff.'°° Book one, chapter 5, and 
the parts of the first book that deal with the Old Academy (i.e. Liv 17-1 


105 [bid., vol. 1, p. 726.26-28: “Recte vero viris acutis, et ad societatis humanae 
naturam attendentibus observatum est, fictam et in cerebro tantum Platonis enthusiasmo 
philosophico repleto hanc, quam condidit, rempublicam consistere posse." 

106 NrscHkE, ‘Le degré zéro de la philosophie platonicienne: Platon dans I Historia 
critica philosophiae de J. J. Brucker (1742), pp. 377-400. For Brucker's general role in 
the German tradition of natural law, see HOCHSTRASSER, ‚Natural law theories in the early 
Enlightenment, pp. 17-18, 151-152, 170-175. 

107 Here I rely on the entry ‘obornuo, tó’ in Ast, Lexicon Platonicum sive vocum Pla- 
tonicarum index, vol. 2, p. 344. For the works of Plato covered by Ast, see ibid., vol. 1, 
pp. iv-v. The six pseudo-Platonic works included in Musurus’ 1513 edition of Plato's 
works in Greek (i.e. Axiochus, De virtute, Demodochus, Sisyphus, Eryxias and Definitiones; see 
p. 77 n. 55 above) are also covered in this work of Ast; see ibid., vol. 1, pp. iv-v. 

108 For Cicero as a source to Plato’s Academy, see TIGERSTEDT, Interpreting Plato, pp. 
104-105. 
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viii 33), does not warrant what Brucker seems to suggest about Plato's 
teaching, that it was underpinned by a system of philosophy." What 
we do find in this passage is Cicero claiming that Plato had “accepted” 
a division of philosophy into three parts, namely ethics, physics and 
logic.''® In Cicero’s account of the tripartition of philosophy (which, 
according to Cicero, applies both to Plato’s Old Academy and to the 
Peripatetic school), we find no information regarding Plato’s actual 
employment of this division—whether it was adapted in his written 
works or in his teaching in the Academy.''! Nor do we find the phrase 
"system" (systema) in that passage, or indeed the axiomatic-deductive 
structure between general principles and the doctrines stated within 
the three parts of Plato's philosophy. Brucker's guiding 1dea, that this 
passage in this work of Cicero testifies that Plato's teaching in the 
Academy supported by a system, cannot, therefore, be supported by 
textual foundation referred to by Brucker. 

There is no need to doubt that Plato presented his ideas differently in 
his teaching in the Academy than in his writings—that would be natural 
by all standards. There are good reasons for doubting, however, that 
this different form of delivery in the Academy should be aptly described 


109 CICERO, Academica I iv 17-1 viii 33, ed. Reid, pp. 111-141. Compare with 
Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 669.13—23, as cited p. 75 n. 48 above. 
Cicero's account of Plato's philosophy 1s somewhat undigested and inconsistent in the 
Academica. One example of this we find in his account of the tripartition of philosophy, 
accepted by Plato (CICERO, Academica I iv 19, ed. Reid, pp. 115-116); elsewhere (ibid., 
II xxiii 74, ed. Reid, pp. 263-264) Cicero says, in his own name, that in his written 
dialogues Plato subscribed to Socrates' irony, implying that he only adhered to one 
truth, namely that he knew that he knew nothing. In Cicero's account there is thus 
an unabridged chasm between, on the one hand, a dogmatic Plato endorsing a body 
of doctrines set forth in a tripartite division of philosophy, and, on the other hand, 
an inquisitive and ironic Plato, who, through Socrates, 1s unwilling to affirm anything 
but his own ignorance. 

110 CICERO, Academica I v 19, ed. Reid, pp. 115-116: “Fuit ergo iam accepta a 
Platone philosophandi ratio triplex: una de vita et moribus, altera de natura et rebus 
occultis, tertia de disserendo et quid verum sit, quid falsum, quid rectum in oratione 
pravomve, quid consentiens, quid repugnans iudicando." This content of each branch 
is explained ibid. I v 19-I viii 33, ed. Reid, pp. 116-140. 

!! [n Cicero, Academica I v 19-I viii 33, ed. Reid, pp. 116-140, we find no hints 
about Plato's differentiated use of this tripartition in his teaching in the Academy and 
in his written dialogues. Ibid., I vii 33, p. 140, Cicero suggests that the tripartition 
was accepted by members of Plato's Old Academy and by members of the Peripatetic 
school. Ibid., I iv 17, ed. Reid, pp. 111-112, Cicero also underlines the unity of the 
Platonic and the Peripatetic schools, despite their different names. 
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by Brucker's concept ‘system of philosophy'.!? If we observe Plato's 
own statements about the aim and nature of ‘philosophy’ (pUAocoqto), 
we get a quite different idea about this discipline. Philosophy, Plato 
says, among other things, 1s an intellectual purification of the human 
mind.'? In this enterprise the human being intellectually approaches 
noetic objects that are eternal and permanent.!!* Needles to say, Plato 
says much more on the topic, but the important point is that we do not 
come across the methodological ideal of an axiomatic-deductive com- 
plex of doctrines in Plato's own comments on the nature of philosophy. 
Moreover, the Platonic dialectician, who might well have acquired his 
skills in the Academy, is not a person who has been taught a complex 
body of knowledge, a proper system, but a person who is skilled in the 
art of dialectical reasoning by means of abstract concepts—an art in 
which concepts are unified or divided.'? It is unlikely, therefore, that 
Plato should have presupposed a rigid system in his teaching in the 
Academy. Finally the inquisitive method of the dialectician, as explained 
by Plato himself, 1s not completely opposed to the irony and maieutics 
displayed in Plato's written dialogues. So much for Plato's teaching in 
the Academy (a). Now I turn to his alleged use of the methodological 
idea of a system in his written dialogues (b). 

In section (iv) above, where I exposed Brucker's assessment of the 
general principles in Plato's system of philosophy, we saw Brucker 
use Alcinous and Apuleius as guides, especially the former. Brucker 
equates the three principles (in the sense of beginnings), identified by 
Alcinous and Apuleius, with three general principles in Plato's system 
of philosophy. Neither Alcinous nor Apuleius had used the expression 
‘general principle’ (corresponding to the Latin expression principium 
generale) in the treatises referred to by Brucker, and they did not regard 
the three principles as axioms from which a body of propositions could 
be deduced.!'* To Alcinous and Apuleius, God, matter and ideas simply 


12 For a discussion of Plato in the Academy, see TIGERSTEDT, Interpreting Plato, pp. 
81-82. 

113 PLATO, Phaedrus 239B, Timaeus 47A-B and 88C. 

!* Id., Gorgias 482A—B, Respublica VII 521C, Definitiones 414B. 

!5 Id., Respublica VII 537C, Phaedrus 265D—E, Sophista 253D. 

"© We do not find the expression principium generale in ALciNous, Doctrinae Platonis 
lineamenta autore Alcinoo 1-xxxiv, pp. 326-357. In this work we do not find an axiomatic- 
deductive composition, in which the three principles are regarded as starting points 
for a deductive movement. Instead, Alcinous’ composition is based on a descending 
order of dignity, as explained ibid., viii, p. 335: “Sequitur, ut de principiis, et iis, quae 
theologicae sunt contemplationis breviter disseramus, ducto a primis initio: et ab iis 
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denote three ontological constituents playing a vital role in the process 
of coming to be on a universal level. Brucker's transformation of the 
three principles into general principles 1s his own invention, needed as 
it were according to the formal requirements of his historiography. So 
even if Alcinous and Apuleius were to be trusted as guides to Plato's 
philosophy, it should be observed that Brucker departs from their gui- 
dance on this point. 

One could object that Plato did speak of something similar to 
Brucker’s general principles, namely when Plato speaks of &pxń in the 
sense of general theories, or hypotheses, from which propositions or 
notions are deduced according to a mathematical ideal. We do find 
such use of this term in Plato's dialogues, but the deductions carried 
out in this way do not result in a system of philosophy with doctrines 
neatly placed in the different compartments of philosophy.! Plato’s use 
of &pxn in that particular axiomatic sense does not, in short, conform 
with the methodology attributed to him by Brucker. 

In section (v) above we have seen Brucker organize his account of 
Plato’s philosophy according to a tripartition, which, so Brucker claims, 
goes back to Plato himself, although Plato had concealed it in his writ- 
ten works. Brucker refers to Plato’s dialogue Amatores 137 A-139A as 
evidence.''® Unfortunately, in this passage, where the nature and value 
of philosophy is discussed, the tripartition of philosophy is neither 
mentioned explicitly nor alluded to. Even worse, the dialogue 1s pro- 
bably composed by an imitator of Plato, not by Plato himself.!? The 
tripartition is, in fact, completely absent in Plato's written works." On 


ad creationem universi, eiusque contemplationem descendamus: unde tandem ad 
generationem quoque hominis, naturamque eius perveniamus." (For the order of com- 
position, see Dillon's note to id., The handbook of Platonism viii | and xxxvi, pp. 89-90, 
210-211). Nor do we find the expression principium generale in ApuLEtus, De Platone et eius 
dogmate III, ed. Beaujeu, pp. 60-107; instead, we find the term principium in the sense 
of beginning (ibid., I v 191, I vii 195, I x 208, pp. 64, 66, 70). Ibid., Apuleius, like 
Alcinous, does not use these ‘beginnings’ as starting points for deductions. Apuleius, 
however, treats of his three principles, i.e. ‘beginnings’, in the order God-matter-ideas 
(ibid., I v 190-193, pp. 63-65). 

"7 [n the following instance Plato uses the term &pxń in this axiomatic sense, but 
without deducing from them a complex body of doctrines accommodated to the vari- 
ous compartments of philosophy: PLATO, Respublica VI 510B—511B. For Plato's use of 
the notion &pyfj, see AUBENQUE, “Prinzip, I. Antikke’, cols 1336-1337. 

!? Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 669.30-34, as cited p. 82 n. 78 
above. 

119 Lap, ‘Introduction’, p. 311. 

120 We do not find this tripartition in PLATO, Opera, ed. Burnet. For the attribution of 
this tripartition in the Old Academy, see Ditton, The Middle Platonists, p. 63. Brucker 
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the basis of Brucker's theory about Plato's teaching in the Academy, 
he brings forth three Ancient authorities for the contention about a 
tripartition in Plato's philosophy, namely Cicero, already mentioned, and 
Alcinous and Apuleius. Over the next pages I shall consider the validity 
of these sources as well as Brucker’s use of them in this respect. 
According to Reid, one editor of Cicero’s Academica, the tripartition 
comes not from Plato, but “directly from Antiochus” (ca. 130-120 
to ca. 68 BC), a dogmatic philosopher who claimed to be returning 
to Plato's Old Academy."! Taking the time span into consideration 
between Plato's actual teaching in the Academy (ca. 385—347 BC) and 
the time of Antiochus’ compositions, more than two hundred years, 
it is impossible that Antiochus should be able to make any first hand 
observations about the form of delivery employed by Plato himself 
in the Academy. For this reason one has to treat Cicero's tripartition 
with suspicion, asking whether it was Plato's own tripartition or just 
one circulating among some members of his Academy, or others, and 
subsequently reported by Antiochus. John Dillon, a leading modern 
scholar on Middle Platonism, holds that the systematization of Plato's 
thought into physics, ethics and logic begins with the heir to the Old 
Academy, Xenocrates (ca. 396-314 BC).' Brucker, however, does 
not articulate any scepticism as regards the validity of Cicero's claim, 
even though Cicero himself explicitly ties his exposition of the Old 
Academy to Antiochus’ account of it. Even if we accepted Cicero's 
claim about Plato adhering to a tripartition, it would not help Brucker, 
since Cicero did not say explicitly that Plato presented his doctrines 
according to a “system”, and certainly not according to a system of 


admits that Plato's dialogues are deprived a systematic mode of exposition, which 
might have entailed such a tripartition; see BRUCKER, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, 
p. 669.13-23, as cited p. 75 n. 48 above. 

?! For Antiochus as a source to Cicero's claim about a tripartition, see Reid's note 
to CICERO, Academica i 5, ed. Reid, p. 115.13. For Antiochus, see BRUCKER, Historia 
critica philosophiae, vol. 1, pp. 760.3—8, 775.8-38; MERLAN, ‘Greek philosophy from Plato 
to Plotinus’, pp. 53-58; Ditton, The Middle Platonists, pp. 52-113. No extant writings 
of Antiochus have survived—his ideas are mainly know through Cicero’s reports; see 
Ditton, The Middle Platonists, pp. 59-62. 

122 Ditton, ‘Introduction’, p. xxvii. 

123 CICERO, Academica I iv 14, ed. Reid, p. 108, has one of the protagonists, Atticus, 
stating that Varro’s account of the Old and the New Academies will serve as a reminder 
of Antiochus’ account: **Mihi vero’, ille [Atticus], ‘quid est enim quod malim quam 
ex Antiocho iam pridem audita recordari et simul videre satisne ea commode dici 
possint Latine?" Antiochus was an influential teacher and fried of Cicero; see REID, 
‘Introduction’, pp. 4, 16; Ditton, The Middle Platonists, pp. 52-62. 
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the axiomatic-deductive nature described by Brucker, but only that 
Plato adhered to a tripartition of philosophy which served as a means 
to order his presentation thematically. 

So much for Cicero as an indirect source to Plato's philosophy. Now I 
turn to Alcinous and Apuleius as indirect sources. "?* They both divided 
Plato's philosophy into three, logic, physics and ethics.'* As we have 
seen in section (v) above, Brucker equates Plato's ‘physics’ with ‘theore- 
tical philosophy'—an equation, which is not stated in Plato’s writings, 
but in Alcinous’ presentation of Plato’s writings." Moreover, we have 
seen Brucker subdivide Plato's physics, or theoretical philosophy, into 
metaphysics, natural philosophy and mathematics." Brucker does not 
seek affirmation for the subdivision of Plato's theoretical philosophy in 
Plato’s own dialogues, since Plato, according to Brucker, had “hidden” 
this subdivision, leaving it to his readers to extract this subdivision 
from scattered passages in his dialogues."? This subdivision of Plato’s 
so-called physics, or theoretical philosophy, also goes back to Alcinous' 
presentation of Plato's philosophy, ultimately to Aristotle's subdivision 
of theoretical philosophy, whereas it is not found in Plato’s works.'” 

Neither Alcinous nor Apuleius employs the Latin term for 'system',? 
and none of them base their respective partitions of Plato's philosophy 
on an axiomatic-deductive model using general principles as its starting 
point.'?! These important, additional features were later elaborated by 


?* Alcinous and Apuleius are mentioned as guides to Plato's hidden system in 
Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 669.13—23, as cited p. 75 n. 48 above. 

75 [bid., vol. 1, p. 669.13-35. 

"6 For the equation in Alcinous, see p. 82 n. 78 above. 

127 For Brucker's subdivision of Plato's physics, see p. 82 n. 79 above. 

7? Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, pp. 675.34-676.1, as cited on p. 82 
n. 79 above. 

79 See ArciNous, Doctrinae Platonis lineamenta autore Alcinoo iii, p. 328. The subdivision 
of theoretical philosophy is found in ARISTOTLE, Metaphysica vi 1 1026°18-19. 

130 Arcınous, Doctrinae Platonis lineamenta autore Alcinoo, pp. 326-357. Nor does the 
Greek term obornua occur in the Greek edition; see ArciNous, AidaoKaArkds, ed. 
Whittaker, pp. 1-72. Similarly, we do not find the Latin term ‘systema’ in APULEIUS, 
De Platone et eius dogmate III, ed. Beaujeu, pp. 60-107. 

131 Arcınous, Doctrinae Platonis lineamenta autore Alcinoo, pp. 326-357; Aputetus, De 
Platone et eius dogmate III, ed. Beaujeu, pp. 60-107. APurzrus, De Platone et eius dogmate I 
v 190, ed. Beaujeu, p. 63, as cited p. 81 n. 75 above, reports three ‘beginnings’ (initia) in 
Plato's philosophy, namely god, matter and ideas, but these are not applied as general 
theories, from which other theories are deduced, and certainly not the whole complex 
of doctrines exposed in this work of Apuleius. Ibid., I vii 194 and 196, pp. 66 and 67, 
Apuleius uses the term znitium in the same sense of ontological starting point. Compare 
with TIGERSTEDT, The decline and fall of the Neoplatonic interpretation of Plato, p. 68, who says 
about Tennemann’s interpretation of Plato in the late eighteenth century: “But though 
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Brucker, not by Alcinous or Apuleius. These features were not even 
elaborated by a central figure in Middle Platonism, to whom Alcinous 
and Apuleius may have been indebted, directly or indirectly, namely 
Antiochus.!* 

One can question the validity of Brucker’s intermediary sources 
to Plato’s philosophy. Cicero (106-43 BC), Alcinous (second or third 
century AD?), and Apuleius (fl. AD 155) lived several centuries after 
the Old Academy and had no first hand knowledge about Plato's acti- 
vities in the Academy. It would be naive to assume unreservedly that 
these three authors, whatsoever their intermediate sources were, offered 
objective and complete accounts of Plato’s philosophy and his activities 
in the Academy. The fact that Whittaker has recently questioned the 
date and idenüty of Brucker's main guide, Alcinous, suggesting that he 
might have been an otherwise unknown philosopher with a background 
in stoicism, makes him an even more dubious guide to the teaching of 
Plato's Old Academy. '? 

Finally, if we leave aside the structure identified by Brucker in Plato's 
philosophy and look at the content of Brucker's account and its textual 
foundation, we will be equally disappointed. We have seen Brucker enu- 
merate 114 placita in Plato’s philosophy. Most of them relate to Plato’s 
Timaeus, whereas many other dialogues are left unreported. None of 
the 114 placita builds on direct quotations from Plato's dialogues, and 


Tennemann's Kantian interpretation of Plato did not carry conviction, he nevertheless 
bequeathed two ideas of great importance to the Platonic scholars of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. The first was the belief that Plato had a philosophic system. 
This assumption was, of course, no invention of Tennemann’s, for it was more or less 
shared by all earlier Platonists, save the New Academy, and can be traced back to Pla- 
to’s immediate successors in the Old Academy, Speusippus and Xenocrates, though it 
culminated in the Neoplatonists. But Tennemann gave this old assumption new vigour, 
after the shaking it had been given by Brucker, who had only half-heartedly ascribed 
a system to Plato, complaining about his obscurities, ambiguities, and contradictions.” 
Here Tigerstedt assumes that Brucker simply adapted a historiographical notion on 
Plato’s thought that had always circulated in the Platonic tradition as a methodological 
ideal; he ignores that Brucker had invented the historiographical notion and adapted 
it retrospectively. 

132 For Antiochus as presented in CICERO, Academica, ed. Reid, see ‘Antiochus’ in 
the General index p. 350. For the connection between Antiochus and Apuleius and 
Apuleius, see BEAUJEU, ‘Introduction’, pp. 55-56. 

133 WHITTAKER, ‘Introduction’, p. viii, rejects the earlier identification of Albinus, 
the pupil of the Middle Platonist Gaius as the author of AtsaokaArkds. Ibid., pp. 
viii-xiii, Whittaker considers the possibility that the author is a philosopher with a stoic 
background. Compare with Ditton, The Middle Platonists, pp. 266—271. 
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many of them are without references to Plato's dialogues and letters 
at all.!3 

In conclusion, Brucker's account of Plato's philosophy is weak on 
at least three counts. First, because of its deliberate but questionable 
hermeneutics, allowing Brucker to base his interpretation on indirect 
sources rather than on direct sources, even though these sources, i.e. 
Plato's works, were accessible to him. Second, because the validity of 
Brucker’s indirect sources (Cicero, Alcinous and Apuleius) is dubious. 
Third, because Brucker is disloyal to these indirect sources in his recon- 
struction of Plato’s system of philosophy; he simply selects whatever 
he finds useful among these Ancient authors and accommodates it to 
the formal requirements of his historiographical concept ‘system of 
philosophy’, without giving much thought to the meaning or context 
of his findings.” 


IV. Brucker on Aristotle 


(i) Sources to Anstotle’s Philosophy 


Brucker 1s keenly aware of the long and perplexing tradition of pseudo- 
Aristotelian works. He refers, for instance, to Diogenes Laertius and 
his list of more than hundred and fifty Aristotelian works, of which 
the majority are spurious.'*° As in the case of Plato, Brucker does not 
engage seriously in a philological and historical examination of the 


13t NzscHkE, ‘Le degré zéro de la philosophie platonicienne: Platon dans I Historia 
critica philosophiae de J. J. Brucker (17427, p. 396, says about Brucker’s placita on Plato: 
“Or aucune ne [the 104 placita, according to her enumeration] correspond à une 
proposition réellement énoncée par Platon." 

15 For these reasons I agree with scholars criticizing Brucker’s account of Plato for 
being ahistorical and formalistic (e.g. TIGERSTEDT, The decline and fall of the Neoplatonic 
interpretation of Plato, pp. 59-61; NEscHKkE, ‘Le degré zéro de la philosophie platonici- 
enne: Platon dans Historia critica philosophiae de J. J. Brucker (1742)’, p. 396). None of 
these scholars have examined Brucker’s interpretation of Plato from the viewpoint I 
have advanced, his adoption of the historiographical concept system of philosophy 
on Plato’s philosophy. 

136 Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 798.12-16, refers to Diogenes Laer- 
tius’ catalogue. Ibid., vol. 1, p. 798 n. h, Brucker refers to “l. V. f. 22", i.e. DIOGENES 
Laertius, Lives v 22-27, where we find the catalogue. Ibid., v 34, Diogenes Laertius 
states that this list only comprises the genuine Aristotelian writings and adds that many 
others are falsely attributed to Aristotle. For Diogenes Laertius! sources, see MEJER, 
Diogenes Laertius and his Hellenistic background. For pseudo-Aristotle in the Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance, see SCHMITT and Knox, Pseudo-Aristoteles latinus. A guide to Latin 
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authenticity of Aristotle’s works—he simply presents a list of 34 writings 
(Parva naturalia counted as one writing), which he holds to be genuine, 
except for one, De mundo.? Modern Aristotle scholars, by and large, 
would exclude some of the works, which Brucker holds to be genuine, 
such as Problemata, ?? Quaestiones mechanicae, * Oeconomica"! and others 
besides. Brucker's inclusion of these works as genuine has only minor 
implications for his reconstruction of Aristotle's philosophy. 

The genuine, Aristotelian works are included, Brucker holds, in Isaac 
Casaubon’s Greek-Latin edition of Aristotle’s collected works, which was 
published, according to Brucker, in Lyon 1591.!? Casaubon's famous 
edition was, in fact, first published in 1590, and Brucker probably refers 


works falsely attributed to Aristotle before 1500, where 96 pseudo-Aristotelian writings are 
identified. 

137 Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, pp. 798.25-799.18, lists the following 
works as genuine: (1) Categoriae, (2) De interpretatione, (3) Analytica priora, (4) Analytica pos- 
teriora, (5) Topica, (6) Sophistici elenchi, (7) Physica, (8) De coelo, (9) De generatione et corruptione, 
(10) Meterologica, (11) De anima, (12) Parva naturalia, (13) De historia animalium, (14) De 
partibus animalium, (15) De plantis, (16) De coloribus, (17) De us quae sub auditum cadunt, (18) 
De mirabilibus auscultationibus, (19) De Xenocrate, De Zenone, De Gorgia, (20) Ventorum regiones 
et nomina, (21) Physiognomica, (22) Problemata, (23) Metaphysica, (24) Quaestiones mechanicae, 
(25) De lineis insecabilibus, (26) Ethica Nicomachea, (27) Magna moralia, (28) Ethica Eudemia, 
(29) De virtutibus, (30) Politica, (31) Oeconomica, (32) Rhetorica ad Theodecten, (33) Rhetorica ad 
Alexandrum, (34) Poetica. Apart from De spiritu, De motu animalium and De incessu animalium, 
these works are contained in Casaubon's 1590 edition of Aristotle's collected works; 
see SCHMITT, Aristotle and the Renaissance, pp. 150—151. Brucker may have regarded these 
three works as part of Parva naturalia. The only additional work contained in Casaubon's 
1590 edition, is the pseudo-Aristotelian De mundo, which Brucker holds to be spurious; 
see references p. 95 n. 138 below. 

'88 Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 799.9-10, doubts the authenticity 
of De mundo. This work was included in Casaubon’s 1590 edition. For a survey of its 
inclusion in fifteenth and sixteenth century Aristotle editions, see SCHMITT, Aristotle and the 
Renaissance, p. 150. For a recent discussion of the authenticity of De mundo, see KRAYE, 
'Aristotle's God and the authenticity of De mundo: An Early Modern controversy’, pp. 
339—358. For the theological strain in the pseudo-Aristotelian literature, see also Pseudo- 
Aristotle in the Middle Ages: The Theology and other texts, eds Kraye, Ryan and Schmitt. 

139 For the Problemata in the Renaissance, see Bram, “The Problemata as a natural 
philosophical genre’, pp. 171-204; Monrasant, “The pseudo-Aristotelian Problemata 
and Aristotle's De animalibus in the Renaissance’, pp. 205-247. 

10 For the Quaestiones mechanicae, sec Rose and Drake, “The pseudo-Aristotelian 
Questions of mechanics in Renaissance culture’, pp. 80-138. 

11 For the Oeconomica in the Renaissance, sce SOUDER, “The genesis and tradition of 
Leonardi Bruni’s annotated Latin version of the (Pseudo-) Aristotelian Economics’, pp. 
260-266; id., ‘Leonardo Bruni and his public: A statistical and interpretative study of 
his annotated Latin version of the (Pseudo-) Aristotelian Economics’, pp. 51-136. 

12 Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 799.18—20: “Quorum scriptorum 
Aristotelis [i.e. the 34 works listed p. 95 n. 137 above] editionem Graecolatinam post 
Isaacum Casaubonun? curavit Guilielmus Duvallius Parisis MDCXXXIX. IV. Vol. f.” 
Ibid., n. s reads: “Utimur nos editione Lugdunensi 1591. fol. Vol. IL" 
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incorrectly to this 1590 edition.'** Brucker himself uses, he states, what 
he calls the 1591 edition, that is, in all probability, Casaubon's 1590 
edition.'** Brucker’s list of genuine Aristotelian works, with De mundo as 
an exception, squares neatly with the Aristotelian works comprised in 
Casaubon’s 1590 edition, and it is therefore plausible that he accepted 
Casaubon’s selection of Aristotelian works as authoritative with regard 
to the works’ authenticity? Hereby Brucker excludes some of the 
pseudo-Aristotelian works that had enjoyed considerable interest in the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance—the pseudo-Aristotelian works Liber 
de causis and Theologia Aristotelis, for instance, which draw on Neoplatonic 
sources, and the equally popular pseudo-Aristotelian Secretum secretorum. ? 
Even though Brucker leaves out these popular and influential pseudo- 
Aristotelian works, he does, as we have seen, regard several works as 
genuine, which modern Aristotle scholars regard as spuria. ? 


143 ARISTOTLE, Opera, Greek text with Latin translation, ed. I. Casaubon, 2 vols. Guli- 
elmus Lemarius: Lyon, 1590. SCHMITT, Aristotle and the Renaissance, p. 149, also mentions 
this 1590 edition among editions of Aristotle's collected works, not an edition from 
1591. The same applies to Lon, ‘Renaissance Latin Aristotle commentaries: Authors 
C’, p. 702. CRANZ, A bibliography of Aristotle editions 1501-1600, p. 103 n. 108.708, does 
not list a 1591 edition of Aristotle’s collected works edited by Casaubon, but only 
Casaubon’s 1590 edition. Ibid., p. 104, Cranz does not list any edition of Aristotle’s 
collected works dating from 1591. EnrieLp, The history of philosophy from the earliest times 
to the beginning of the present century; drawn up from Brucker’s ‘Historia critica philosophiae’, vol. 
1, p. 265 n. a, corrects Brucker: “Of the entire works of Aristotle, the most valuable 
editions are those of Casaubon, Lugd. 1590, 1646, and Du Val, Par. 1629, 1654.” 
For Casaubon’s 1590 edition, see GLUCKER, ‘Casaubon’s Aristotle’, pp. 274-296. Ibid., 
p. 287, Glucker adds that Du Val’s edition was first printed 1619 and reprinted in 1629, 
1639 and 1654. For Du Val, see Loun, ‘Renaissance Latin Aristotle commentaries: 
Authors D-F’, p. 721. 

4 Some of Brucker’s references to Aristotle fit the 1590 edition, as the following 
example in Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 808 n. b, refers to “Anal. prior 
l. II. c. 23. seqq. p. 73. seqq." This corresponds with ARISTOTLE, Analytica priora xi 23, 
in id., Opera, ed. Casaubon 1590, vol. 1, p. 73. However, not all Brucker's references 
fit with the 1590 edition, e.g. BRUCKER, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 812 n. b, 
where Brucker refers to “Metaphys. I. I. e 6. T. II. p. 450”, but this does not correspond 
to ARISTOTLE, Metaphysica 1 6, in id., Opera, ed. Casaubon 1590, vol. 2, p. 450, but to 
pp. 489-490. 

145 See the comparison p. 95 n. 137 above. 

146 For the Liber de causis in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, see CATANA, The 
concept of contraction in Giordano Bruno’s philosophy, pp. 103—134, and the references to 
secondary literature given there. For the Theologia Aristotelis, see Pseudo-Aristotle in the 
Middle Ages: The Theology and other texts, eds J. Kraye, W. E. Ryan and C. B. Schmitt. 
For the Secretum secretorum, see Pseudo-Aristolle—The secret of secrets: Sources and influence, 
eds W. E. Ryan and C. Schmitt. 

47 For the spuria, sce pp. 94-95 above. 
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(11) Does Brucker Attribute a System of Philosophy to Aristotle? 


Brucker introduces Aristotle as an acute and outstanding pupil of 
Plato, who not only constructed a new system of philosophy, but 
whose philosophy remained influential right up till Brucker’s time.'*? 
Throughout his exposition, Brucker thus refers to Aristotle’s ‘system’, 
or to his ‘system of philosophy’.'*? How does Brucker arrive at this way 
of characterizing Aristotle’s philosophy? 


(ii) General Principles in Anstotle’s System of Philosophy 


Despite Aristotle’s acuteness, his high degree of systematization, his over- 
whelming influence, and the accessibility of his major works, Brucker is 
far more cautious and vague in his reconstruction of Aristotle’s system 
of philosophy than in his reconstruction of Thales’ and Plato’s systems 
of philosophy. The rigid, axiomatic-deductive logic characterizing his 
expositions of these two forerunners, is replaced by a less formal logic, 
now centred around Aristotle’s division of philosophy and the compo- 
sitional order of individual works that fall within the singular branches 
of Aristotle’s system. 

Brucker identifies four principles in Aristotle’s system of philosophy, 
namely matter (materia), form (forma), privation (privatio), and the law of 
contradiction.? The three first principles are employed in Aristotle’s 
natural philosophy, the latter in his Metaphysics and, more generally, 


148 Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 776.7-13. This admiration for Aris- 
totle’s ingenious mind is repeated ibid., vol. 1, p. 805.9-21, despite the shortcomings 
of his philosophy, as described ibid., vol. 1, pp. 801.7-805.8. 

149 Brucker refers to Aristotle’s ‘system’ (systema) or ‘system of philosophy’ (systema 
philosophiae) ibid., vol. 1, pp. 776.11, 801.2-3, 801.5, 803.8, 803.25, 804.28, 805.16, 
814.26, 816.1, 816.32, 829.28, 832.11, 832.19. Ibid., vol. 1, p. 825.33, he also speaks 
of a system of physics. 

150 For the principles matter, form and privation, sce ibid., vol. 1, pp. 811.21-812.7, 
especially p. 812.4—7: “Principia itaque rerum naturalium tria sunt: contraria duo; 
forma et privatio, et res, quae utrique pariter subiicitur, materia. Quorum duo illa, 
forma et materia rem constituunt; privatio rerum constitutionem, nisi per accidens, 
non ingreditur, quatenus nempe materiae competit." For the law of contradiction as a 
principle, see ibid., vol. 1, p. 827.16-20: *Primum atque universale principium et axioma 
hoc est: Impossibile est idem simul esse et non esse, in eodem nempe subiecto, eodem 
tempore et modo atque respectu. Ad hanc universalissimam omnis veritatis regulam 
omnis demonstratio redit, ipsa, quia prima veritas, est indemonstrabilis.*’ Note x reads: 


“1. IV. c. 4. p. 668. seq." (= ARISTOTLE, Metaphysica iv 4 1005°35-10094). 
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in his Posterior analytics.'°' In Brucker's exposition of Aristotle's system, 
none of the four is called ‘general principle'—the term in Brucker's 
vocabulary denoting a general theory from which propositions are 
inferred. ? However, he does compare the principles matter, form and 
privation with the general principles identified in other systems, e.g. 
those of Thales and Plato, so his omission of the term 'general prin- 
ciple’ in his account of Aristotle's system may be explained away as 
terminological imprecision.’ Another possibility is that Brucker chose 
the vaguer form of expression, because he wanted to avoid too overt 
misrepresentation of Aristotle's concept of apxn (in Latin principium), 
whose seven meanings were well-defined in his Metaphysics, separating the 
ontological from the axiomatic meaning; ?* The last principle identified 
by Brucker, the law of contradiction, is described as an “axiom” (axioma) 
by Brucker himself.? The explanatory power of these four principles 
is similarly watered down, since Brucker rarely speaks of ‘deduction’ 
from any of these four principles—the most significant exception being 
his endeavour to deduce the doctrines in Aristotle’s practical philosophy 
from his theoretical philosophy, as we shall see below. All he says in 
regard to the fourth principle, is that it is a “most universal rule” for 


?! The three principles are worked out in ARISTOTLE, Physica i 1-9 18410-19254. 
These principles are also presupposed in others of his works within natural philosophy, 
e.g. De caelo and De generatione et corruptione. For the law of contradiction as a principle 
(àpxń), see id., Metaphysica iv 3 1005^17—34. For the law of contradiction as a principle, 
see also id., Analytica posteriora i 11 77°10-21. 

152 Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, pp. 800.36-839.33, Brucker does 
not explicitly assign the status of ‘general principles’ to any of these four principles. 
Compare with Brucker's historiographical method, as stated ibid., vol. 1, p. 15.10-18, 
as cited p. 17 n. 19 above. 

73 Ibid., vol. 1, pp. 811.21-812.7, especially p. 811.21-24, as cited p. 85 n. 98 
above. 

154 ARISTOTLE, Metaphysica v 1 1012°34-1013°23, distinguishes between seven mean- 
ings of the term &pyn. The fourth meaning is the ontological meaning of the term 
(coming to be of natural things), whereas the seventh meaning is the axiomatic meaning 
(i.e. the point from which a thing is first comprehensible, e.g. a hypothesis). 

155 Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 827.16-20, as cited p. 97 n. 150 
above. 

79 Ibid., vol. 1, pp. 811.12-839.33, where Aristotle's system of theoretical and 
practical philosophy is exposed, the Latin term for ‘deduction’ is only employed twice: 
(i) where change (motus) in corporal substances is “deduced” from the conjunction 
of matter and form (ibid., vol. 1, p. 814.6-10); (ii) where doctrines within practical 
philosophy are deduced from the notions established in theoretical philosophy (ibid., 
vol. 1, p. 835.14-20). 
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philosophical demonstrations, which is something else than claiming 
that a propositional content is deduced from this principle. "7 


(iv) Brucker’s Reconstruction of Aristotle’s System of Philosophy 


Brucker divides Aristotle’s philosophy into two main branches, theoreti- 
cal and practical philosophy, these being preceded by logic.’ Aristotle’s 
theoretical philosophy is subdivided into natural philosophy (physica), 
metaphysics (metaphysica, and mathematics (mathematica).'°° According 
to Brucker, Aristotle also referred to ‘metaphysics’ as ‘first philosophy’ 
(philosophia prima). Aristotle’s practical philosophy is subdivided into 
moral philosophy (pars ethica), political philosophy (pars politica), and 
oeconomics (pars oeconomica) (i.e. householding).'°! 

These divisions coincide with Aristotle's division of his works, Brucker 
thinks, for which reason he follows the composition of individual works 
that are central to the branch dealt with. For logic, Brucker refers to the 
works belonging to Aristotle's Organon;' for natural philosophy, he more 
or less keeps to the order in the Physics, ? supplemented with De anima 
for Aristotle's psychology, a special part of his natural philosophy;'* 


57 Ibid., vol. 1, p. 827.16—20, as cited p. 97 n. 150 above. 

58 Ibid., vol. 1, p. 805.28—31. Ibid., vol. 1, p. 805 n. k, Brucker refers this division 
to DIOGENES LAERTIUS, Lives v 28. Brucker regards logic as a branch outside theoretical 
and practical philosophy; see BRUCKER, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, pp. 805.28—31, 
811.12-14. 

159 Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 811.14—15: “Sequitur [i.e. after logic] 
pars theoretica, quae vel physicam, vel metaphysicam, vel mathematicam comprehen- 
dit." Brucker does not give any references to Aristotle's works, but this subdivision of 
theoretical philosophy can be found in ARISTOTLE, Metaphysica vi 1 1026°18-19. Here, 
however, Aristotle speaks of ‘theology’ (0£0Aoyto), not of ‘metaphysics’. 

160 Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 826.24-28, reports that Aristotle calls 
‘metaphysics’ (metaphysica) ‘first philosophy’ (philosophia prima): “A rebus naturalibus, et 
mobilibus, ad considerationem earum rerum, quae naturam rerum visibilem et mobilem 
transcendunt, et immobiles sunt, adeoque generaliorem cognitionem requirunt, tran- 
sit, quae quoniam priores natura esse debent, quam res mobiles, ideo metaphysicam 
primamque philosophiam vocavit." 

1?! Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 835.7-9: “Alteram philosophiae 
partem principalem, practicam atque moralem constituit Aristoteles, eamque in ethi- 
cam, politicam et oeconomicam distribuit." Brucker does not back up this claim, but 
this subdivision of practical philosophy can, at least partly, be found in ARISTOTLE, 
Ethica Eudemia i 8 1218°12-14. For this subdivision of Brucker, see my discussion 
p. 107 n. 205 below. 

162 For his use of the works pertaining to the Organon, see the notes BRUCKER, Historia 
critica philosophiae, vol. 1, pp. 805-811. 

5 Thid., vol. 1, p. 811.15-20. 

16t See notes ibid., vol. 1, pp. 820-823. 
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for metaphysics, he relies on the Metaphysica; for moral philosophy, 
he follows the Ethica Nicomachea, the Magna moralia and the (pseudo- 
Aristotelian) De virtutibus;'? for political philosophy, he briefly refers 
to the Politica; ^" for oeconomics, he refers to the (pseudo-Aristotelian) 
Oeconomica, though also very briefly. On this background Brucker 
organizes his exposition of Aristotle’s system of philosophy and the 
158 placita assigned to it in the following manner: 


53 placita Logic!” 

117 placita Theoretical philosophy 
Natural philosophy (85 placita)? 
Metaphysics (32 placita)?! 
Mathematics 
(Aristotle’s atheism)!” 

41 placta Practical philosophy 
Moral philosophy (41 placita)? 
Political philosophy "* 


Oeconomics!” 


Since Brucker does not explicitly base his account of Aristotle’s system 
of philosophy on an axiomatic-deductive model, at least only to a very 
small degree, but bases his account on the compositional order of 
Aristotle’s works, there is little left for me to explain in regard to the 
connections of the system determined by so-called general principles 
and deductions from them. Instead, I shall restrict myself to two aspects 
in his exposition of Aristotle's system, namely his discussion of Aristotle 
as an atheist, stimulated by Aristotle’s metaphysics, and his account of 
Aristotle’s practical philosophy. 

Brucker’s exposition of Aristotle’s so-called metaphysics, in which 
we also find an account of Aristotle’s concept of the divinity, leads to 
a discussion of Aristotle as an atheist.” On the one hand, Aristotle 


15 See notes ibid., vol. 1, pp. 826-832. 

166 Ibid., vol. 1, p. 835.7-10. 

167 Ibid., vol. 1, p. 835.10-11. 

168 Thid., vol. 1, p. 835.11. 

16 [bid., vol. 1, pp. 805.22-811.11. 

7? Ibid., vol. 1, pp. 811.12-826.23. 

7! Ibid., vol. 1, pp. 826.24-832.13. 

7? Ibid., vol. 1, pp. 832.14-835.6. 

73 Ibid., vol. 1, pp. 835.7-838.38. 

174 [bid., vol. 1, pp. 838.38-839.22. 

175 Ibid., vol. 1, p. 839.22-33. 

176 For Brucker's discussion of Aristotle as an atheist, see ibid., vol. 1, pp. 832.14— 
835.6. 
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concedes to the divinity the role as first mover, the first cause of the 
universe. On the other hand, God, eternally employed in contem- 
plating himself and in the role as first mover, cares for nothing outside 
himself, that is, he does not care for his products, such as human beings, 
for which reason it is meaningless to worship him, or to speak of his 
reward and punishment. In this role, the divinity is not even allowed 
to act according to his free will.” Moreover, Aristotle does not endow 
his divinity with the power to create ex nihilo. From such views derive 
countless “errors” (errores). ? Brucker subscribes to this judgement, think- 
ing of Christianity as a corrective; here the divinity creates ex nihilo, it 
is endowed with a free will, and it cares for its products. 

Brucker treats Aristotle’s practical philosophy as if it is deduced from 
the general principles established in Aristotle’s natural philosophy and 
metaphysics, though without explaining in detail how this is actually 
done in Aristotle’s texts. However, since Aristotle was ignorant about 
the principal sources to moral philosophy (here Brucker may think of 
the Revelation), since the notions established in his natural philosophy 
and metaphysics are “absurd” and “false”, and since Aristotle has not 
understood the nature of the human soul, nor the nature of morality, 
it comes as no surprise that the deductions in his practical philosophy 
offer no sound moral guidance, but leads to “dangerous, moral scepti- 
cism”.!8° This judgement is perhaps best understood on the background 
of Brucker’s assessment of Aristotle’s atheism, implied, according to 
Brucker, in his notion of the divinity, among other things, and on the 
background of Brucker’s effort to deduce Aristotle’s practical philosophy 
from the principles established in his theoretical philosophy, e.g. natural 
philosophy and metaphysics. 


77 [bid., vol. 1, p. 833.13-22. 

ue Ibid., vol. 1, pp. 833.22-834.5. 

79 Ibid., vol. 1, pp. 834.36-835.6, Brucker cites a statement criticizing Aristotle 
on this point. 

18 Ibid., vol. 1, p. 835.11-20: “Etsi vero satis copiosus est in exponendis philosophiae 
moralis atque civilis placitis, exilis tamen et ieiunus ob dictas supra causas plerumque 
est, neque argumentum exhaurit. Cuius potissimum inde ratio deducenda est, quod 
vera moralis philosophiae principia et honestatis fontes ignoravit, et absurdis falsisque 
metaphysicae et physicae notionibus corruptus nec facultatum animi humani indolem 
intellexit, nec naturam moralitatis perspexit, falsaque insuper persuasione ductus, in 
morali argumento non dari certum aeternumque demonstrationis subiectum, adeoque 
nullam quoque dari posse demonstrationem, perniciosum scepticismum moralem 
invexit.” 
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Apart from this criticism, Brucker also launches another criticism, 
which regards the main interest in Aristotle's practical philosophy, the 
good achieved in civic life. Aristotle's moral philosophy, including its 
elaborate theories about the human will put into action in external 
affairs, only promotes civic felicity, Brucker laments. This is a serious 
flaw. Thereby, Aristotle has not promoted the true felicity of human 
will, nor has he prescribed those rules for mankind, which concern the 
internal action (actio) and dignity (honestas) of men.'?' This grave omission 
is manifest in his doctrine of moral virtues, in which he ignores the 
virtues piety (pietas) and inner honorableness (interna honestas). ? Having 
stated these reservations, Brucker offers 41 placita on Aristotle’s list of 
virtues and moral concepts, though largely omitting the underlying 
arguments. 9 Aristotle’s political philosophy and oeconomics, damaged 
by Aristotle's ignorance about the internal aspect of morality, are treated 
laconically on less than one page.'** 


(v) Is Brucker’s Reconstruction of Aristotle’s Philosophy Adequate? 


To ask whether Brucker’s reconstruction of Aristotle’s system of philo- 
sophy is adequate or not, is to turn things upside-down. Brucker calls 
Aristotle’s philosophy a ‘system’, as said above,'® but without actually 
explaining the deductive connections between the general principles and 
the doctrines.'*° Bearing this in mind, I shall discuss the most important 
features of Brucker’s exposition of Aristotle over the next pages. 
Aristotle does not use the Greek word for ‘system’ (sdornua) in the 
methodological sense of the word.'*’ Instead, he uses the term in three 
other senses which, in one way or another, denote a whole whose parts 
are internally ordered: a physical sense, according to which an organism 


18! [bid., vol. 1, p. 835.20-32. 

18 [bid., vol. 1, p. 836.1-8. Obviously, piety (in Latin, pietas) does not feature among 
the cardinal virtues in Classical Greek moral philosophy. This also applies to Aristotle's 
moral philosophy. AucusriNE, De civitate dei iv 20, col. 127, is fully aware of the Greek 
tradition of cardinal virtues (prudentia, iustitia, fortitudo, temperantia). He holds, however, 
that the desire for civic honour (gloria) is vain, and that piety (pietas) it the only true 
virtue (ibid., v 19, cols 165-166). 

183 BRUCKER, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, pp. 836.9-838.34. 

18 Ibid., vol. 1, p. 839.6-33. 

185 For Brucker's description of Aristotle's philosophy as a system, see references 
p. 97 n. 149 above. 

186 For Brucker’s concept ‘system of philosophy’, see p. 51 above. 

1#7 For Aristotle’s works, I rely on the edition by Bekker. 
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is composed of several parts; a political sense, according to which the 
sovereign of a state gives order to the state as a whole; and a literary 
sense regarding the composition of tragedies.'** Clearly, none of these 
uses resembles the methodological use, we see in Brucker's historiogra- 
phy.'? If we turn away from the question whether Aristotle used the 
specific term for system and ask whether he employed a methodological 
concept in his main division of philosophy that is similar to the one 
conveyed by Brucker's expression ‘system of philosophy’, we will see 
that Aristotle actually does move in that direction, although he does 
not adhere to quite the same methodology as the one attributed to 
him by Brucker. 

In the passages where Aristotle states the main divisions of philos- 
ophy—theoretical versus practical philosophy—he does not make any 
statement that entails the methodological ideal conveyed by the concept 
‘system of philosophy’.'” Aristotle's philosophy is indeed supported 
by well-articulated, methodological ideas, but Brucker's all-embracing, 
axiomatic-deductive method, implying that Aristotle's doctrines within 
practical philosophy are deduced from the general principles stated in 
his theoretical philosophy, is not among these methodological 1deas. 
Brucker's attempt to characterize Aristotle’s so-called general principles 
(matter, form, privation and the law of contradiction) as propositions 
from which the doctrines in Aristotle's theoretical and practical philo- 
sophy are deduced, does not find support in Aristotle’s texts—the only 
possible exception being the law of contradiction, according to which 
all demonstration must conform, but which does not per se denote 
any specific propositional content. This effort of Brucker is, instead, 


188 See the references given in the entry ‘obornua’, in Bontrz, Index aristotelicus, 
p. 736B.25-32. Here Bonitz refers to the following works of ARISTOTLE: De generatione 
animalium ii 4 740720, ii 1 75277, iii 9 7583; id., Ethica Nicomachea ix 8 116832; id., 
Poetica 18 1456*11—12. In De generatione animalium ii 4 740*20 and iii 9 75853, the term 
signifies the organism of an animal, and in ibid., iii 1 752°7, it refers to a conglomer- 
ated, physical mass composed of several parts (here, eggs). In Ethica Nicomachea ix 8 
1168^32, the term denotes a whole (the ‘system’) governed by one essential component, 
e.g. the sovereign of a state. In Poetica 18 1456*11-12, the term is used with regard to 
the composition of tragedies. 

'89 These usages in Aristotle concur with the range of meanings of the term ‘system’ 
in pre-modern philosophy; see pp. 19-20 above. 

1% For the context of his subdivision of theoretical philosophy, see ARISTOTLE, 
Metaphysica vi 1 1025°3-1026°32. For the context of his subdivision of practical phi- 
losophy, see id., Ethica Eudemia i 8 1218°7-27; Ethica Nicomachea vi 8 1141°23-33. Nor 
is this methodological concept articulated in the presentation of Aristotle’s divisions 
of philosophy provided by DIOGENES LAERTIUS, Lives v 28. 
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determined by his general historiographical concept ‘system of phi- 
losophy’, which requires that such general principles are “brought to 
light” in the writings of the past philosopher, and that the historian 
of philosophy demonstrates how the doctrines of the philosopher in 
question are deduced from these general principles. '?' 

Central to Aristotle's methodology 1s his methodological pluralism, 
implying that each philosophical branch must be controlled by a method 
that is befitting to the degree of precision allowed by the material 
discussed. Hence, theoretical and practical philosophy, apodictic and 
probable sciences respectively, do not share the same method, and one 
should not expect a higher degree of exactness than the material of the 
singular science allows.'” In particular, Aristotle holds that one should 
not, as Brucker does, expect apodictic demonstrations in the field of 
morality, because this field does not allow such forms of argumentation, 
moral philosophy being only a probable science. Hence Aristotle 
would not recommend that premisses useful in theoretical philosophy, 
e.g. in natural philosophy or metaphysics, are also used as premisses 
in arguments set forth in the field of practical philosophy. However, 
this is precisely Brucker’s approach when explaining Aristotle’s moral 
philosophy, where he intends to deduce doctrines within practical phi- 
losophy from the (“absurd” and “false”) principles established in natural 
philosophy and metaphysics.’ So far, Aristotle neither uses the term 
‘system’ in a methodological sense, nor the concept denoted by that 
term in Brucker’s historiography. 

Even though Aristotle does not present his main divisions of philos- 
ophy, and their content, according to such a specific methodology, it 
is worth observing that he actually does articulate and use a model of 
explanation in which deductions from propositions are central, namely 
through his idea of the syllogism. The syllogism is a formal tool useful 
in both theoretical and practical philosophy. Since it is only a formal 
tool, he does not use the general principles matter, form and privation 
universally in his syllogistic deductions, and this is the point where 
Brucker’s interpretation of Aristotle gets weak. 


19! Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 15.10-18, as cited p. 17 n. 19 
above. 

192 ARISTOTLE, Ethica Nicomachea i 1 1094^11—27. 

193 Compare with Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 835.11—20, as cited 
p. 101 n. 180 above. 

194 Compare with ibid., vol. 1, p. 835.11—20, as cited p. 101 n. 180 above. 
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Brucker, when explaining Aristotle’s system and a proposition serving 
as a starting point for a deduction, refers to this proposition as the 
‘principle’ (principium). Aristotle uses the Greek term &pyn, correspond- 
ing to the Latin principium, when describing the propositions serving 
as premisses in a syllogism. In the “lexicon” of philosophical terms 
in his Metaphysics, Aristotle had indicated seven meanings of the term 
&pxn—meanings, which he uses in different contexts and with shifting 
degrees of precision in his writings. Among these seven meanings, we 
find that of a hypothesis used as a premiss in a logical demonstration. 
Precisely this meaning of &pyxn is discussed in his Posterior analytics when 
explaining the premisses in demonstrative syllogisms, ideally set forth 
within apodictic sciences, that is, within theoretical philosophy. ?? A ‘first 
principle’ applied in a demonstrative syllogism cannot be proved, but 
serves as the starting point of a syllogistic proof. Again, here the term 
àpxń is used as a purely formal concept denoting the logical function 
of certain types of premisses used in certain types of syllogisms set 
forth within certain branches of philosophy—tt is not used to denote 
a specific propositional content.'? This use of the expression àpyn 
we also encounter in the probable sciences, i.e. practical philosophy, 
where a premiss in a dialectical syllogism, e.g. some conception of the 
highest good, is called the apyn of the syllogism.'” Within practical 
philosophy, the term is similarly used as a formal concept without a 
specific content. 

To sum up, Aristotle does indeed develop and use models of demon- 
strations in his logic that are endowed with a propositional-deduc- 
tive structure, resembling the axiomatic-deductive model entailed in 
Brucker's notion of a system. It needs to be stressed, however, that 
these Aristotelian concepts from his logic are purely formal tools to be 
applied in various philosophical enquires; they are flexible and open 
to a variety of propositional content, depending on the matter under 
examination. This does not exclude that certain concepts play a signi- 
ficant role of Aristotle's philosophy and that they are used cross-wise 
in various texts. One example of this 1s his use of the concepts matter, 


19 ARISTOTLE, Metaphysica v 1 1012°34-1013°23. 

196 Id., Analytica posteriora i 6 74°5-6. For &pyn as a principle and as a premiss, see 
also ibid., i 2 7225-7. 

197 Thid., i 10 76°31-32. 

198 The term &pxń is used similarly in ibid., i 22 84°31. 

199 Id., Ethica Nicomachea vi 13 1144*32. 
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form and privation in the first book of his Physics, concepts to which 
he returns in other works on natural philosophy, e.g. On Generation and 
destruction. But the point I am aiming at 1s that even in such cases these 
concepts are not used in the static and rigid manner suggested in Bruc- 
ker's axiomatic-deductive interpretation of Aristotle's system. 

So much for Brucker's rendering of the deductive feature allegedly 
to be found in Aristotle’s texts. There is another facet of Aristotle’s 
philosophy that points in the direction of Brucker’s historiographical 
notion of a system of philosophy, namely the circumstance that the two 
main parts of Aristotle’s philosophy, theoretical and practical philosophy, 
are complementary, and thereby may appear to offer completeness, and 
that his philosophy to a considerable extent, though not completely, 1s 
internally coherent. These two tenets conform with two of the four 
characteristics in Brucker’s notion of a system, as described on page 
51 above. Although these two tenets in Aristotle’s philosophy do not 
result from the axiomatic-deductive methodology, which is absolutely 
essential to Brucker’s concept of a system, they apparently conform with 
these two other features characteristic to Brucker’s notion of a system. 
Over the following pages I discuss Brucker’s report of the main- and 
subdivisions of Aristotle’s philosophy. 

Brucker’s exposition of Aristotle’s system of philosophy rests on what 
Brucker regards as Aristotle's division of his philosophy.” Does this 
division derive from Aristotle himself? Brucker does not present any 
documentation in Aristotle’s own writings for the main division, between 
theoretical and practical philosophy, nor for the subdivisions of these 
two main branches.?! He does, however, refer the main division to 
Diogenes Laertius."? But where do the two subdivisions come from? 

If we go back to Aristotle’s writings, the division and its subdivisions 
are less clear. In his Metaphysics, Aristotle groups three disciplines under 
the heading ‘theoretical philosophy’, namely theology, natural philos- 
ophy and mathematics.” Brucker misrepresents to some extent this 


200 For Brucker's reconstruction of Aristotle’s system of philosophy, see pp. 99-102 
above. 

20! For the main division, see BRUCKER, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 805.28—31. 
For the subdivision of theoretical philosophy, see ibid., vol. 1, p. 811.14-15, as cited 
p. 99 n. 159 above. For the subdivision of practical philosophy, see ibid., vol. 1, 
p. 835.7-9, as cited p. 99 n. 161 above. 

22 Ibid., vol. 1, p. 805 n. k, Brucker refers this division to DIOGENES LAERTIUS, 
Lives v 28. 

203 ARISTOTLE, Metaphysica vi 1 1026°18-25. 
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subdivision of theoretical philosophy, since he replaces theology with 
metaphysics as one of the three sub-branches in Aristotle’s theoretical 
philosophy.?* Whether this is only a nominal discrepancy is open to 
debate. Brucker’s subdivision of practical philosophy into moral phi- 
losophy, political philosophy and oeconomics is hinted at in Aristotle’s 
Ethica eudemia. It should be observed, however, that here Aristotle does 
not speak of a discipline called ‘moral philosophy’ or ‘ethics’, although 
he does treat the subject matter now discussed under this heading.*” 
Diogenes Laertius had said that ‘ethics’, or the ‘ethical’ (Qucóg), was one 
branch of Aristotle's practical philosophy beside political philosophy and 
oeconomics."? One final problem should be mentioned, that Brucker 
bases his knowledge of the third sub-branch in Aristotle's practical phi- 
losophy, oeconomics on Aristotle's Oeconomica?" —a pseudo-Aristotelian 
work, according to many modern Aristotle scholars.” 

Brucker's subdivisions of Aristotle's system can, at least in its rough 
outlines, be corroborated by Aristotle's own writings, even though Aris- 
totle does not offer a comprehensive survey of these subdivisions, and 
even though the details in Brucker's subdivisions (e.g. ‘metaphysics’ and 
‘moral philosophy’) differ from the formulation of Aristotle. Brucker 
may, in fact, rely on a more recent source for his divisions of Aristot- 
le’s philosophy, namely those laid down by Bartholomew Keckermann 
(1571-1609). His main divisions of Aristotle’s philosophy are completely 
identical to that of Brucker.” According to Keckermann, Aristotle’s 
theoretical philosophy thus comprises metaphysics, natural philosophy 
and mathematics," his practical philosophy comprises moral philosophy, 


204 See references p. 99 n. 159 above. 

205 Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 835.7—9, as cited p. 99 n. 161 
above. Brucker does not back up this claim, but this subdivision of practical philosophy 
is hinted at in ARISTOTLE, Ethica Eudemia i 8 1218>12-14, where Aristotle speaks of 
‘politics’ (roAırımn), ‘oeconomics’ (oikovopikt) and ‘wisdom’ (ppdvjotc) as the three 
branches dealing with the good aspired for in human action. For this subdivision of 
practical philosophy, see also ARISTOTLE, Ethica Nicomachea vi 8 1141^23—33. It should 
be observed, that moral philosophy, or ethics, is not mentioned as an independent 
discipline in these two Aristotelian passages. DIOGENES LAERTIUS, Lives v 28, counts 
ethics among the three disciplines in Aristotle’s practical philosophy. 

206 DIOGENES LAERTIUS, Lives v 28. 

207 For Brucker's use of the pseudo-Aristotelian Oeconomica, see references p. 99 
n. 161 above. 

208 See references p. 95 n. 141 above. 

2° For Brucker's divisions of Aristotle's philosophy, see pp. 99-100 above. 

210 KEGKERMANN, Praecognitorum philosophicorum libri duo i 1, col. 7D; see also ibid., 
12, col. 11E 
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political philosophy and oeconomics.?'" This is a notable similarity. 
By contrast, Diogenes Laertius had only assigned natural philosophy 
and logic to Aristotle's theoretical philosophy, not metaphysics and 
mathematics.?? Brucker may, however, owe his divisions of Aristotle's 
philosophy to other sources than this text of Keckermann, possibly a 
common source. 

As we shall see below, Keckermann had praised Aristotle's philosophy 
for being a system (systema), though not on the ground that it follows an 
axiomatic-deductive model, but because it is an internally integrated 
body of philosophical branches.?? It may well be that Brucker leaned 
against such views, commonly held among Protestant Aristotelians, 
when writing about Aristotle's system of philosophy—that would explain 
why Brucker did not care to explain the alleged, deductive connections 
in Aristotle’s philosophy carefully;?* it was a commonly held view in 
Northern Europe that Aristotle had developed a system, and there was 
therefore no urgent need to go into details on this point. 

Let me conclude these pages on Brucker's account of Aristotle's 
system. If Aristotle neither used the term nor the concept ‘system of 
philosophy', as claimed by Brucker, and if Brucker does not explain 
precisely how the deductive relations between the so-called principles 
in Aristotle's philosophy serve as starting points for deductions leading 
to the doctrines stated within various branches of Aristotle’s philosophy, 
then his exposition of Aristotle’s philosophy as a proper system of 
philosophy loses some of its credibility What we are left with is, then, 
an account of Aristotle’s philosophy based on the traditional order or 
Aristotle’s writings. Brucker's account, listing a series of placita keyed to 
the main works as they are placed within traditional order, resembles 
Medieval and Renaissance collections of sayings or quotations, drawn 
from Aristotelian literature and given titles such as auctoritates, sententiae 
and dicta. This kind of literature was widely used for instruction in the 
basics of Aristotelian thought at an elementary level, and it seems as 
if Brucker's account of Aristotle is indebted to that tradition.?? 


?! Tbid., i 1, col. 7C; see also ibid., i 2, col. 11E 

212 DIOGENES LAERTIUS, Lives v 28. 

213 See pp. 181-183 below. For Keckermann’s commentaries on Aristotle’s works, see 
also Lour, ‘Renaissance Latin Aristotle commentaries: Authors G-K’, pp. 738-740. 

214 For contemporary, or almost contemporary, philosophers describing Aristotle's 
philosophy as a 'system', see p. 188 below. 

?5 For this kind of Aristotelian literature in the late Middle Ages and the Renais- 
sance, see SCHMITT, Aristotle and the Renaissance, pp. 53-54. 
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We are now in a better position to answer the question asked at the 
outset of this chapter, whether Brucker's exposition of Bruno's philo- 
sophy is representative. Before I confront this question, I shall make 
some observations regarding Brucker's method as applied in the four 
case studies examined above— Bruno, Thales, Plato and Aristotle. 

The attentive reader might have observed that I have oscillated 
between “one” or “a few" general principles in my description of 
Brucker's concept 'system of philosophy'. As we have seen, Brucker 
identifies one general principle in his interpretations of Thales and 
Bruno, but several in his interpretations of Plato and Aristotle (if one 
can legitimately claim that he does operate with general principles in 
his exposition of Aristotle).?'?^ We are led to think, then, that the number 
of general principles depends upon the past thinker in question, even 
though Brucker himself speaks of these general principles in the plural 
form in his more generic statements." 

In this and the preceding chapter we have become familiar with 
the didactic effectiveness of general principles. In the case of Thales, 
Plato, Aristotle and Bruno, Brucker arrives at these general principles 
by assigning rigidly an additional meaning of the Greek and Latin term 
for principle (in Greek &pxń, in Latin principium). Both Thales (as far as 
we can tell from the account in Aristotle), Plato, Aristotle and Bruno 
advanced ideas about the beginning of the universe or of its parts, that 
is, about the &pxń, or, to use the Latin phrase, the principium. To this 
ontological meaning Brucker typically adds, though without saying so 
explicitly the axiomatic meaning of ‘principle’, functioning as a starting 
point for an axiomatic-deductive procedure. This additional meaning 
of the term 'principle we also find among some Ancient Greek philo- 
sophers, including Plato and Aristotle, but it was not identical with the 
first-mentioned meaning of ‘principle’ in the philosophies of Plato and 
Aristotle.?'® To Plato and Aristotle, these were two distinct meanings 
of the same term (py); although there were occasionally important 


216 For Thales, see pp. 67-68 above. For Plato, see pp. 81-82 above. For Aristotle, 
see pp. 97-99 above. For Bruno, see pp. 52-54 above. 

?7 BRUCKER, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 15.10—18, as cited p. 17 n. 19 
above. 

218 For instances of the axiomatic-deductive meaning of &pxń in Plato, see p. 90 
n. 117 above. For Aristotle, see his “dictionary” of philosophical terms in his Metaphysica, 
as referred p. 98 n. 154 above. 
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overlaps between these two meanings, it would be misleading to claim 
that they converge in the manner indicated by Brucker's treatment of the 
concept principium. Nor do the indirect sources to ‘Thales’ philosophy and 
their interpretation of the notion &pxn support such an interpretation.?' 
In the case of Bruno, Brucker similarly assigns an axiomatic-deductive 
meaning to his notion of the minimum, which was, however, extrinsic 
to the concept of the minimum. Brucker thus misconstrues the concept 
of ‘principle’ in the case of Thales, Plato Aristotle and Bruno, in order 
to satisfy one crucial, formal requirement in his historiographical notion 
‘system of philosophy’, namely a general theory that can be used as a 
starting point in a deductive procedure. 

Brucker's historiographical notion of general principles, engrafted 
upon these four philosophers, did not come out of the blue. Aristotle 
had spoken of Thales’ notion of àyn,?? and Diogenes Laertius had 
outlined how this notion was conceived in the thought of Plato.?' In 
the Latin version of Alcinous’ handbook on Plato, this Greek term was 
rendered as principium.” Brucker picks up on that important expression 
in the history of philosophy, but transforms it semantically according 
to his own historiographical need for general principles, even though 
he thereby distorts the meaning of the notion àpyn as it had been 
understood and used by these Ancient authors. In Brucker's expositions 
of Thales, Plato, Aristotle and Bruno, he follows a uniform proce- 
dure regarding the way in which he identifies the general principle(s) 
and reconstructs their respective systems of philosophy by means of 
deductions from general principles to more restricted philosophical 
doctrines. This formalistic procedure results in a less misleading account 
of Aristotle’s philosophy, but it results in rather dubious or downright 
misleading accounts in the cases of ‘Thales, Plato and Bruno. Brucker’s 
modus operandi, however, corresponds neatly with the historiographical 
programme set forth in his ‘Dissertatio praeliminaris’.”” 

This procedure has consequences for the historiography of moral 
philosophy. In these four cases, Brucker identifies the general principle(s) 
within natural philosophy or metaphysics: In the case of ‘Thales, water 


?? For these indirect sources, see pp. 70-71 above. 


220 For Aristotle on this notion in Thales, see p. 67 nn. 14 and 15 above. 

221 DIOGENES LAERTIUS, Lives iii 69. 

?? For Alcinous, see references p. 81 n. 75 above. 

75 E.g. Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 15.10—18, as cited p. 17 n. 19 
above. 
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is the general principle; in the case of Plato, matter, ideas and God 
provide the general principles; in the case of Aristotle, matter, form, 
privation and the law of contradiction constitute the general principles 
of his system; and in the case of Bruno, the minimum, an ontological 
constituent, provides the general principle. Doctrines within moral and 
political philosophy are derived from these general principles. In this 
way, natural philosophy, or metaphysics, is regarded as a key discipline 
in Brucker’s historiographical practice, even though ethical theories 
may have been informed by, or even influenced by, domains outside 
philosophy. 

One last observation should be added, namely that Brucker’s aim, 
to judge the systems of past philosophers, is ambiguous. For precisely 
what does this judgement concern? The observable coherence, or lack 
of coherence, in a system of philosophy? Or the moral and religious 
values endorsed in a system of philosophy? As we have seen, Brucker 
is greatly concerned with a judgement of the coherence of past thin- 
kers’ systems of philosophy. However, in the cases of Thales, Plato, 
Aristotle and Bruno, Brucker is equally concerned with a judgement 
regarding the religious correctness, as we have seen exemplified in the 
cases of Aristotle and Bruno.?* Such normative judgements may have 
stimulated the nineteenth-century historian of philosophy, Friedrich 
Ueberweg (1826-1871), to complain about the apologetic nature of 
Brucker's Historia critica philosophiae.” 

Having made these three observations, I should like to return to the 
main question, whether Brucker's exposition of Bruno is representative. 
We have seen that neither Thales, Plato, Aristotle nor Bruno employed 
the expression 'system' in its methodological sense. We have also seen 
that none of these four thinkers applied a methodological concept in 
their extant writings that corresponds to the one conveyed in Brucker's 
concept ‘system of philosophy’. As in the case of Bruno, these three 


224 For Brucker’s assessments of these thinkers’ religious stance, see ibid., vol. 1, 
pp. 467.30—471.24 (discussing whether Thales was an atheist), 682.5-29, especially 
682.17-18 (Plato’s dualism, distinguishing God from matter, frees him from the charge 
of Spinozistic atheism, entailed in Spinoza’s monism), 832.14-835.6 (accusing Aristotle 
of atheism due to his conception of the divinity; see also p. 101 above). For Brucker’s 
assessment of Bruno’s position, see ibid., vol. 5, pp. 55.8-62.18 (discussing whether 
or not Bruno was an atheist). 

?5 UEBERWEG, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie von Thales bis auf die Gegenwart, 2nd 
ed., vol. 1, p. 8: *Die Wahrheit liegt in der protestantisch-kirchlichen Orthodoxie und 
demnächst auch in der Leibnitzischen Philosophie; nach dem Maasse der materiellen 
Uebereinstimmung mit dieser Norm is jede Doctrin wahr oder falsch." 
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Ancient thinkers did not, to judge from their writings, intend to construe 
a system of philosophy. This is not to deny the existence of method and 
internal connection in their respective philosophies, only to point out 
that such methods are not described adequately by means of Brucker’s 
historiographical concept ‘system of philosophy’. The uniform manner 
in which Brucker employs his historiographical notion to even the most 
remote and uncertain figures, such as Thales, raises the suspicion that 
Brucker mechanically constructs, rather than reconstructs, past thinkers’ 
systems of philosophy. 

The fact that none of these four authors adhered to a system of 
philosophy in the sense prescribed by Brucker, strongly suggests that 
the methodological ideal expressed by the phrase ‘system of philosophy’ 
was foreign to philosophy before the seventeenth century, but imposed 
on pre-seventeenth century thinkers by Brucker?* So even if Bruno 
were an exceptionally unsystematic philosopher, he would not be the 
exception that proved the rule, that pre-modern thinkers endowed with 
a methodical mind worked out systems of philosophy; the methods of 
these thinkers, whatsoever their natures, may well have produced other 
forms of systematizations than the one singled out by Brucker’s notion 
‘system of philosophy’. 

We can get a sense of the novelty of Brucker’s historiography of 
philosophy by comparing Brucker’s consistent use of this historiogra- 
phical concept on the philosophies of Thales, Plato and Aristotle with 
earlier expositions of these thinkers. Although Diogenes Laertius is not 
renown for conceptual acumen and dept, it is worth observing that 
he did not describe any of the three Ancient thinkers by means of 
the concept ‘system of philosophy'.?" If we pass on to an important 


?* Hence I agree with SANTINELLO, ‘Il problema metodologico nella storia critica 
della filosofia di Jakob Brucker’, p. 310, as cited p. 19 n. 26 above, who also holds that 
the concept ‘system of philosophy’ was foreign to Ancient philosophy, but retrojected 
on past philosophy by Brucker. 

227 For the absence of this historiographical notion, as a term and as a concept, in 
his account of Thales, see DIOGENES LAERTIUS, Lives 1 22-44. Ibid., i 27, Thales’ water 
theory is presented, also without this historiographical notion. The historiographical 
notion, as a term and as a concept, is also absent in Diogenes’ treatment of Plato, ibid., 
ii 1-109. Ibid., iii 47-109, we find Diogenes’ division of, and interpretation of Plato’s 
philosophy, but here too this historiographical notion is left out. Admittedly, ibid., iii 
47, Diogenes speaks of “the nature of the arguments" (n 90016 Tov Aóyov), the “order 
of the dialogues” (ñ téE1g tOv OwAÓyov), “the method of the inductive procedure" (n 
Epodog tig Exaywyiic), but these usages do not imply any of the four features found in 
the historiographical notion ‘system of philosophy’ in Diogenes’ account of the divi- 
sions in Plato's philosophy or of its internal structure. Similarly, ibid., iii 63, Diogenes 
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seventeenth-century historian of philosophy, Stanley and his History of 
philosophy (1656), we find ourselves in the same situation with regard to 
the three Ancient thinkers—Stanley does not bring this historiographi- 
cal concept to the fore in his treatment of any of them.” Brucker's 
central historiographical concept emerged, instead, from the cultural 
and intellectual context with which he identified himself, that of Ger- 
man, Protestant eclecticism, as we shall see in Chapter 5 below. From 
this context he introduced this novel historiographical concept into 
the genre history of philosophy, and the subsequent history of philo- 
sophy testifies to its influence, right up till present day, as we shall see 
in Chapter 6 below. However, influence is not the same as truth. The 
fact that his historiographical concept (though in a modified form) still 
plays a controlling role among a substantial number of historians of 
philosophy, does not turn pre-seventeenth century philosophers into 
the kind of system builders described by Brucker. 


says that “Plato has employed a variety of terms in order to make the enterprise (tiiv 
mpaypatetav) less intelligible to the ignorant”. Diogenes’ assertion, that Plato veils his 
“enterprise” (translated by R. D. Hicks as “system”—perhaps a distant reminiscence of 
Brucker’s interpretation) under a variety of terms, does not lead Diogenes to assume 
the existence of a system of philosophy. Lastly, Diogenes neither uses the term ‘system 
of philosophy’ nor the concept implied by it, in his exposition of Aristotle, ibid., v 
1-35. Ibid., v 28-34, he presents the divisions and doctrines in Aristotle’s philosophy 
independently of this concept. 

?5 STANLEY accounts for Thales and his philosophy in The history of philosophy, pp. 
1-14. In the section explaining Thales’ water theory (ibid., pp. 5-6), the notion of 
water is only considered as an element and as an ontological starting point; it is not 
considered a general theory taking up a key role within a system of philosophy. Ibid., 
pp. 154-179, Stanley presents Plato and his philosophy; on these pages we do not find 
the historiographical concept ‘system of philosophy’. Ibid., pp. 179-195, Stanley brings 
Alcionus’ thematically ordered account of Plato's philosophy; the historiographical 
concept ‘system of philosophy’ is also absent on these pages. Finally, Stanley brings 
“a poetical entertainment upon the same subject” (ibid., p 196), namely an English 
translation of Giovanni Pico della Mirandola's (1463-1494) commentary on a sonnet 
by Girolamo Benivieni (1453-1542) (ibid., pp. 196-207); here the historiographical 
concept ‘system of philosophy’ is also absent. STANLEY accounts for Aristotle and his 
philosophy in his History of philosophy, 1701, pp. 227—269. Ibid., pp. 232-233, where 
Stanley briefly presents the main division in Aristotle’s philosophy, the term and concept 
‘system of philosophy’ is completely absent. Ibid., pp. 244—269, which is composed 
according to the same division of Aristotle’s philosophy as ibid., pp. 232-233, the term 
as well as the concept ‘system of philosophy’ is also absent. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


GIORDANO BRUNO'S HERMENEUTICS: 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE BIBLE IN DE MONADE (1591) 


In Chapter 2 we have seen how Brucker's historiographical concept 
‘system of philosophy’ was imposed on the philosophy of Bruno with 
the unfortunate consequence that Brucker's exposition of Bruno's 
philosophy was seriously distorted. This distortion is also caused by a 
distinction underlying the concept ‘system of philosophy’, namely the 
one between philosophy and theology, implying that the historian of 
philosophy should only focus on the past thinker’s so-called philosophy, 
not his or her theology. In the present chapter I examine more closely 
whether this distinction is valid in relation to the philosophy of Bruno, 
by asking how Bruno interpreted the relationship between theology and 
philosophy—in particular, how he interpreted the Bible. 

To anticipate my argument, Bruno interprets the Bible, and hence 
the relationship between theology and philosophy, in ways which con- 
flict with Brucker’s distinction between theology and philosophy. The 
discrepancy between Brucker’s and Bruno’s interpretations of the Bible 
is not only important to our understanding of their respective positions 
in this regard, but also to our understanding of the limitations of the 
concept ‘system of philosophy’ as a historiographical tool. Admit- 
tedly, Bruno’s interpretation of the Bible is heterodox and stands out 
compared with other interpretations of many other Renaissance and 
early modern philosophers. However, Bruno’s alternative interpreta- 
tion of the relationship between theology and philosophy is far from 
being the only instance of a past thinker, who differs from Brucker in 
this respect, e.g. non-Christian thinkers. Hence, the distinction is not 
only ill suited in the case of Brucker’s exposition of Bruno, but also 
in many other cases. 


I. The Main Source for Bruno's Interpretation of the Bible 


Giordano Bruno’s observations on the Bible can be contextualized 
within the history of science. According to Bruno, the Bible is primarily 
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a book on morality, not a book on natural philosophy.! Hence, natural 
philosophers should carry out their examination of nature independently 
of biblical authority. There are, admittedly, exceptions to this general 
view—he considers the Book of Job, for instance, an important work 
on natural philosophy.’ Such exceptions have not, however, prevented 
posterity from interpreting Bruno as an early spokesman for the freedom 
of philosophers to reflect independently of the Bible with regard to 
natural phenomena, this view being regarded as a proleptic feature in 
his interpretation of the Bible, anticipating later influential figures in 
the science-religion debate like Galileo Galilei (1564—1642).? 
Although this picture of Bruno and his comments on the Bible is 
true and important, it 1s incomplete. For in De monade, numero et figura 
liber, printed in Frankfurt in 1591, Bruno assigns nine levels of mean- 
ing to the Bible and to other divinely inspired texts." Some of these 
nine meanings are clearly taken from the medieval tradition of biblical 
exegesis. Thus, in addition to the above-mentioned proleptic aspect of 
Bruno’s comments on the Bible, there is also a retrospective aspect. 
This retrospective aspect has received far less attention than the former. 
The passage in De monade exposing Bruno’s theory of nine levels of 
meaning in the Bible, and in other divinely inspired texts, has not been 
considered in the authoritative studies on biblical exegesis by Lubac, 
Harrison and Griffiths? Moreover, the passage in De monade exposing 
this hermeneutics of his has not been studied by Bruno scholars, neither 


! Bruno, La cena iv, in BOeuC, vol. 2, pp. 191—197. For studies of Bruno’s interpreta- 
tion of the Bible, see references p. 117 n. 8 below. 

? Bruno, La cena iv, in BOeuC, vol. 2, pp. 197-201. 

* E.g. Tocco, Le opere latine di Giordano Bruno esposte e confrontate con le italiane, p. 311: 
“Ai teologi é dedicato tutto il dialogo quarto [of La cena], dove il Bruno conformemente 
a quel che scrisse piu tardi il Galilei, sostenne non doversi credere né che la Bibbia 
volesse insegnare piuttosto questa o quella dottrina fisica che le verità morali"; see also 
id., Le fonti più recenti, p. 26, where Tocco also underlines Bruno’s denial of the authority 
of the Bible within the natural sciences, citing BRUNO, La cena iv, in BOeuC, vol. 2, 
p. 191: “nelli divini libri in servizio del nostro intelletto non si trattano le demostrazioni 
e speculazioni circa le cose naturali, come se fusse filosofia: ma in grazia de la nostra 
mente et affetto, per le leggi si ordina la prattica circa le azzione morali.” VEDRINE, La 
conception de la nature chez Giordano Bruno, p. 162, follows Tocco’s interpretation. 

* Bruno, De monade x, in BOL, vol. 1.2, pp. 456.15-457.6, as quoted p. 125 n. 41 
below. For the date of publication, see AQUILECCHIA, ‘Bruno, Giordano’, p. 661. 

> LuBac, Exegese medieval: les quatre sens de ecriture, HARRISON, The Bible, Protestantism, 
and the rise of natural science; The Bible in the Renaissance. Essays on Biblical commentary and 
translation in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, ed. R. Griffiths. 
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by those working on his Bible commentary? nor by those working on 
his De monade. I intend to do so in this chapter. 

In the second part of this chapter I examine one of the historio- 
graphical reasons for the scant attention, which this aspect of Bruno's 
thought has received. In the third part I present and explain the pas- 
sage in De monade in which we find his theory about the nine levels of 
meaning in the Bible and in other divinely inspired texts. In the fourth 
and last part I discuss Bruno's applications of this hermeneutic theory 
outside De monade. 


IL The Historiographical Tradition 


In general, very few studies have been dedicated to Bruno’s comments 
on the Bible.? This omission may partly be due to Bruno’s reputation 
as a heterodox thinker, who was hostile towards the authority of the 
Revelation—a reputation, to which I shall turn shortly; and it may partly 
be due to a longstanding tendency among historians of philosophy 


5 The following few authors do make a passing comment on Bruno's biblical herme- 
neutics in De monade x, but without providing any analysis: HEUMANN, ‘Jordani Bruni 
Nolani De monade, numero et figura...’, pp. 510—511; Tocco, Le opere latine di Giordano Bruno 
esposte e confrontate con le italiane, p. 200: “E infine nove sensi o significati può trovare in 
ogni libro chi voglia uscira dalla spiegazione letterale" (referring in note 5 to BRUNO, De 
monade, in BOL, vol. 1.2, pp. 456 and 458). Here Tocco does not make clear that Bruno 
is referring to the Bible and to other divinely inspired texts, but says, erroneously, that 
the nine senses can be found in “any book". Rıccı mentions briefly the nine meanings 
in De monade x in his Giordano Bruno nell’Europa Cinquecento, pp. 442—443. None of the 
studies mentioned on p. 117 n. 8 below discusses these comments in De monade x. 

7 Bruno's hermeneutic theory in De monade, chapter ten, has not been considered 
in the following studies on De monade: Tocco, Le opere latine di Giordano Bruno esposte e 
confrontate con le italiane, pp. 169—211; Corsano, Il pensiero di Giordano Bruno nel suo svolgi- 
mento storico, pp. 231, 247—249; CILIBERTO, Giordano Bruno, pp. 227-231; Ricci, Giordano 
Bruno nell’Europa, pp. 432—444; NEUSER, “Giordano Brunos Monadenlehre’, pp. 34-38; 
Hecke, NEUsER and Wick, ‘Uber die Dialektik der Natur und der Naturerkenntnis: 
Anmerkungen zu Giordano Brunos De monade, nummero et figura’, pp. 145-162; Samsonow, 
*Weltfórmigkeit des Bewussstseins: die Idee der Verschiedenheit und ihre geometrische 
Konstruktion und Darstellung in der Schrift De monade’, pp. 95-106; GIOVANNOZZI, 
‘Una nuova fonte del De monade: le Lectiones di Celio Rodigino’, pp. 225-232; SPANG, 
‘Giordano Brunos De monade und christliche Kabbala’, pp. 67-94. 

* For studies on Bruno’s interpretation of the Bible, see AoviLEGCHIA's notes to 
Bruno’s La cena iv, in BOeuC, vol. 2, pp. 191-201; STURLESE, ‘“Averroé quantumque 
arabo et ignorante di lingua greca...” Note sull’averroismo di Giordano Bruno’, pp. 
332—337; TrrINNANZI, ‘Il Cantico dei Cantici nel De umbris idearum di Giordano Bruno’, 
pp. 287-306; Garri, ‘La Bibbia nei dialoghi italiani di Bruno’, pp. 199-216. 
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to search for a ‘system of philosophy’ in Bruno's writings.’ The latter 
entails, as said, a search for general theories, so-called principles, from 
which doctrines in the main branches of his philosophy are deduced. 
Bruno’s exegetic reflections about the Bible may have been perceived as 
extrinsic in this search for a system of philosophy, since these exegetic 
considerations are not derived from such principles in a system of 
philosophy. 

The first-mentioned reason for the tendency to bypass Bruno's herme- 
neutical comments on the Bible, his reputation as a heterodox thinker, 
goes back to a letter written by an eyewitness to Bruno's execution in 
Rome on the seventeenth of February 1600, where the Inquisition had 
Bruno burnt at stake as a heretic. According to this letter “[Bruno] 
teaches...that the Bible is a fable” (“docet...sacras literas esse som- 
nium"). In the writings of Bruno that we possess today, there is no 
textual basis for such a claim.'! Nevertheless, this letter, and this very 


? Brucker was the first historian of philosophy to expose Bruno's philosophy at 
length in his Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 5, pp. 12-62, and vol. 6, pp. 809-816. 
Brucker determines his philosophy as an ‘emanative system of philosophy’, ibid., vol. 5, 
p. 52.8-12. Some later historians of philosophy have similarly striven to identify Bruno’s 
‘system of philosophy’, e.g. Tocco, Le opere latine di Giordano Bruno esposte e confrontate con 
le italiane, pp. 48, 325, 331, 333, 351, 357, 358, 359, 360, 414; SALVESTRINI, Bibliografia 
di Giordano Bruno (1582-1950), n. 340. See also references to very recent Bruno scholars 
on p. 61 n. 99 above. 

10 ScHoPPE, ‘Cunrado Rittershusio suo G[aspar] Schoppius Fr[anco] S[alutem]’, 
ed. Firpo, pp. 348-355. Here and in the following I cite this edition as ‘Schoppe, ed. 
Firpo’, unless I say something else. The quotation is from ibid., pp. 350.28-351.1: 
“docet...sacras literas esse somnium". For editions, publications and translations of 
Schoppe's letter, see SALVEsTRINI, Bibliografia di Giordano Bruno (1582-1950), n. 296. I 
owe many of my references in the second part of this chapter to this entry of his. For 
studies of Schoppe's letter, see BERTI, Giordano Bruno da Nola. Sua vita e sua dottrina, pp. 
3-16, and notes to Schoppe's text, ibid., pp. 461—467; Spampanato, Vita di G. Bruno, 
pp. 787-798, and his notes to Schoppe's text, ibid., pp. 798-805; Ricci, ‘Bruno “spi- 
nozista”: Bruno “martire luterano”. La polemica tra Lacroze e Heumann’, pp. 49-61; 
Montano, ‘Gaspare Schopp a Corrado Ritterschausen: l'unica testimonianza sulla 
morte di Giordano Bruno’, pp. 31—44, and his notes to Schoppe’s text, ibid., pp. 44—56; 
Hausmann, Zwischen Autobiographie und Biographie. Jugend und Ausbildung des Fränkisch-Ober- 
pfalzer Philologen und Kontroverstheologen Kaspar Schoppe (1576-1649), p. 81. 

!! ScHOPPE, ed. Firpo, p. 350.25-27, bases this assertion on works whose titles he 
cites incorrectly, namely “De immenso et infinito [= De Uinfinito, London 15984?] .. ..De innu- 
merabilibus [= De immenso, Franfurt 1591?]...De umbris et ideis [= De umbris idearum, Paris 
1582?]". BERTI, Giordano Bruno da Nola. Sua vita e sua dottrina, p. 463 n. 5, says that the 
accusation cannot be based on the De umbris idearum. I agree with him on this point. If 
we search all Bruno’s Italian and Latin writings, and the documents pertaining to his 
trial on a CD-Rom (Bruno, Opera omnia, eds R. Bombacigno, S. Mancini and L. Orsi. 
Milan, 1998), we do not find any explicit statements about the Bible of this nature. 
I have searched the CD for the following words in Latin and Italian, including their 
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phrase, enchanted intellectuals over the following centuries, inducing 
many of them to assume that Bruno was hostile towards the Bible as 
a scriptural foundation of religion.? Such an assumption may have 
appeared to be in agreement with Bruno's general line—not to regard 
the Bible as a work on natural philosophy but as a work on moral- 
ity—and the assumption probably deterred many Bruno scholars from 
examining Bruno's interpretation of the Bible. Even though Bruno 
rejects orthodox conceptions of Christianity's foundation, he does 
not, however, dismiss the Bible in relation to his idea of a true reli- 
gion—neither on a hermeneutic level, as I shall point out in the third 
part of this chapter, nor on a practical level, as far as Bruno refers to 
the Bible more frequently than to any other single text.” It is debate- 
able, of course, whether Bruno's concept of a true religion, and the 
way in which he uses the Bible, is in agreement with Christianity, but 
that 1s another question which I shall not deal with here. All I want to 
do in the following is to take a close look at the reception of this let- 
ter, especially its statement about Bruno's interpretation of the Bible, 
and thereafter turn to what Bruno actually says in De monade about the 
Bible and its interpretation. 

The letter in question was written by Kaspar Schoppe (1576-1649). 
He was born in Germany, educated as a philologist, and came to Rome 
in 1599 in order to carry out work for various German princes and 
in order to take part in the Counter-Reformation. In 1597 he had 
converted from Protestantism to Catholicism." Apparently, he was 
present at Campo dei Fiori in Rome on the seventeenth of February 
1600, when Bruno was burnt at stake. In a letter dated the very same 


respective inflexions: ‘Scripture’ (Scriptura, Scrittura), “Divine books’ (libri divini), ‘Bible’ 
(Bibbia), ‘Vulgate’ (Vulgata), ‘Sacred’ (Sacra, Sacra/Santa), "Testament" (Testamentum, 
Testamento), ‘Divine word’ (Verbum Dei, verbi divini), ‘Dream’ (somnium, sogno). 

? The reception of this letter has been pointed out by SarvEsrRINI in a bibliographi- 
cal note (Bibliografia, ed. Firpo, n. 296). Ricci has described a brief interval of the 
letter's long reception, namely the first half of the seventeenth century, where Bruno's 
philosophy was perceived as Spinozistic; see his ‘Bruno “spinozista”: Bruno “martire 
luterano”. La polemica tra Lacroze e Heumann’, pp. 49-61. 

5 Compare the entry ‘Bibbia’ with entries for various philosophers (e.g. Aristotle, 
Cusanus) in the index of Bruno, Dialoghi italiani, pp. 1216-1217. For the Italian works, 
see also the appendix in Garrr, ‘La Bibbia nelle opere italiane di Giordano Bruno’, 
pp. 214-216; for Bruno's De umbris idearum, see the entry ‘Biblia Sacra’ in Bruno, De 
umbris idearum, ed. Sturlese, pp. 216-217. 

^ Kırry, ‘Scioppius’, p. 249. For Schoppe's life and writings, see HAUSMANN, Zwischen 
Autobiographie und Biographie. Jugend und Ausbildung des Fränkisch-Oberpfälzer Philologen und 
Kontroverstheologen Kaspar Schoppe (1576-1649). 
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day and sent to a former friend, Conrad Ritterhausen (1560-1613), 
Schoppe reported Bruno's execution and made various statements 
about his philosophy." 

Schoppe’s letter was first published in Saragossa in 1621, though 
in abbreviated form, where it featured in an appendix to a book by 
Peter Alvinczi (1569-1634).'% This was only three years before Marin 
Mersenne (1583-1648) condemned Bruno as an enemy of Christian 
faith in his famous L'impiété des deistes dating from 1624." In 1661 
Johann Heinrich Ursin (1608-1667) quoted Shoppe's accusation again; 
according to Bruno, “the Bible is a fable”.'® With all probability, Ursin 
quoted Schoppe from Alvinczi’s publication. A further step towards 
the propagation of Schoppe's accusation was taken by Pierre Bayle 
(1647-1706) in his Dictionnaire historique et critique, first printed in 1697. In 
his entry on Bruno, Bayle referred approvingly Schoppe’s accusation in a 
slightly enforcing manner, stating that according to Bruno, the “Bible is 
nothing but a dream” (“que l’Ecriture Sainte n'est qu'un sogne”). Bayle 
did not cite Schoppe’s letter directly, but paraphrased Ursin’s report of 
that letter.!” Finally, in the English translation of Bayle’s work, printed 


5 For the date of the letter, see SCHOPPE, ed. Firpo, p. 355.13. For the MSS, see 
Firpo’s note ibid., p. 348. 

16 TALvınczi], Macchiavellisatio, qua unitorum animos dissociare nitentibus respondetur, in gra- 
tiam domini archiepiscopi castigatissimae vitae Petri Pazman succinte excerpta... Addita est Epistola 
Casp. Scioppu, in qua haereticos ture infelicibus lignis cremari concludit. ... For this work and the 
inclusion of Schoppe’s letter, see SALVESTRINI, Bibliografia di Giordano Bruno (1582-1950), 
n. 296. Unfortunately, I have not had access to this work of Alvinczi, so I cannot tell 
which part of Schoppe's letter 1s included. 

'7 MERSENNE, L'impiété des deistes etc. Mersenne states that Bruno does not believe at 
all in the Christian faith (i 10, pp. 232-234); we find an explicit criticism of Bruno’s 
infinite cosmology ibid., ii 17, pp. 326-342; Mersenne also criticizes Bruno’s notion 
of anima mundi as leading to magic and cabala (ibid., ii 19, pp. 358-361; the “I” ibid., 
p. 358 refers to Bruno). 

18 Ursin, De Zoroastre Bactriano, Hermele Trismegisto, Sanchoniathone Phoenicio, eorumque 
scriptis et aliis contra Mosaicae Scripturae antiquitatem; exercitationes familiares, quibus Chris- 
tophori Arnoldi spicilegium accessit Proemio, pp. 4-5: “docuit...S. Literas esse somnium" 
(=ScuoppeE, ed. Firpo, pp. 350.28-351.1). Ursin refers explicitly to Schoppe's letter, 
though dated incorrectly to the 9th of February 1600; see ibid., p. 5: “ut Scioppius 
in Epist. quadam retulit." 

19 Cited by Bavre in the 1697 edition of his Dictionnaire historique et critique, in the 
entry ‘Brunus (Jordanus), ibid., vol. 1, p. 679a.64-65 (“que l’Ecriture Sainte n'est 
qu'un sogne"). Ursin's preface to De Zoroastre Bactriano, etc., is mentioned as a source, 
ibid. vol. 1, p. 679a.65-66, and Schoppe's letter is mentioned explicitly ibid., vol. 1, 
p. 679270. For Bayle's expanded entry on Bruno, in the fifth edition of 1740, see BAYLE, 
‘Brunus ( Jordanus)", ed. Des Maizeaux, 1740, vol. 1, p. 680a.21-22 (“que l'Ecriture 
Sainte n'est qu'un sogne"), and Ursin features once again as a source to Schoppe's 


letter (ibid., vol. 1, p. 680a.25-27). 
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between 1734 and 1741, Schoppe's letter was added to Bayle's entry 
by the translators.? In an age where Bruno's works were not easily 
available (the first publication of Bruno's collected, Italian works was 
published 1830,?! and the first publication of his collected Latin works 
came out between 1879 and 1891),” such an accusation, set forth in 
Bayle’s Dictionnaire historique et critique, was obviously powerful. 

In 1707 Burkhard Gotthelf Struve (1671-1738) published Schoppe's 
letter in a new and more complete edition, which became an important 
point of reference.? In 1711, on the basis of this edition, Mathurin 
Veysseiere de Lacroze (1661-1739) made a French translation accompa- 
nying the Latin original. Once again the view was advanced that Bruno 
held the Bible to be a fable.” In addition, Lacroze accused Bruno of 
being an atheist, an accusation, which was not made in Schoppe's letter, 
which claimed, instead, that Bruno was guilty of “heresy” (haeresis). 
Shortly after, in 1713, Michel de la Roche reprinted Schoppe's letter, 
providing an English translation.” Only four years later Johann Franz 


20 BAYLE, A general dictionary historical and critical. The entry on Bruno is in ibid., vol. 3, 


pp. 619-621; Schoppe's letter appears in the appendix provided by the translators, 
ibid., vol. 3, pp. 621-631. For the information in this note I rely on SALVESTRINI, 
Bibliografia di Giordano Bruno (1582-1950), n. 360. 

2! Bruno, Opere, ed. A. Wagner, 2 vols. Leipzig, 1829. 

?? This is the edition I refer to as BOL; see the list of abbreviations p. xv above. 

?5 STRUVE, ‘Casparis Scioppii epistola ad Conradum Rittershusium’: Acta literaria 
(Jena), fasc. 5 (1707), pp. 64—74. Struve’s edition is reprinted in Kaspar Schoppe (1576— 
1649). Philologe im Dienste der Gegenreformation, ed. H. Jaumann. Frankfurt am Main, 1998, 
pp. 459-464. In this reprint, the phrase "sacras literas esse somnium" appears on 
p. 461, corresponding to p. 67 in the original publication by Struve. 

?* LACROZE, Entretiens sur divers sujets d’histoires, de littérature, de religion, et de critique. The 
accusation is repeated in Lacroze's French translation of Struve's edition of Schoppe's 
letter, ibid., pp. 294—295: “Il enseigne dans ces Livres des absurditez horribles, par 
example...que les Lettres Sacrées sont une fable". Ibid., pp. 294—295, the correspond- 
ing Latin text reads: “in quibus horrenda prorsus absurdissima docet... sacras litteras 
esse somnium". 

25 LACROZE, Entretiens sur divers sujets d’histoires, de littérature, de religion, et de critique, 
p. 284: “C’est à cela uniquement que je crois pouvoir raporter ce que je vais dire de 
quelques Italiens, don't l'Athéisme est connu, quoi que leur Histoire n'ait pas encore été 
parfaitement débrouillée. Le premier, don't je parlerai, sera Jordanus Brunus de Nole, 
au Royame de Naples.” Compare with Scuorrz, ed. Firpo, p. 350.9 (haeresis), which 
also features in the Latin text of Schoppe's letter in LACROZE, Entretiens sur divers sujets 
d'histowes, de littérature, de réligion, et de critique, p. 288. SCHOPPE, ed Firpo, p. 350.16-18, 
adds that Bruno rejected Calvinism in Geneva, and that Calvinism leads to atheism 
(atheismus). For the contention of Lacroze, see Rıccı, ‘Bruno “spinozista”: Bruno “martire 
luterano”. La polemica tra Lacroze e Heumann’, pp. 49-61. For a broader study of 
atheism, see Atheism from the Reformation to the Enlightenment, eds Hunter and Wootton. 

°° Rocue, Memoirs of literature. London, 1713. A second edition was printed in London 
1722. In this note I rely on SALVEsTRINI, Bibliografia di Giordano Bruno (1582-1950), n. 296. 
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Budde (1667-1729) repeated Schoppe's accusation concerning Bruno’s 
interpretation of the Bible, agreeing with Lacroze that Bruno was an 
atheist." Budde was one of Brucker’s teachers (see page 187 below). 

In 1718 Christoph August Heumann (1681-1764) defended Bruno 
against the accusation of atheism, explicitly turning against Lacroze. 
Heumann did so by analyzing Schoppe's letter critically, concluding 
that Bruno was not an atheist, but a heretic—to be more precise, a 
Lutheran; Schoppe, a Catholic, had omitted this important piece of 
information, according to Heumann, because Schoppe did not want 
to give the impression to his former friend that Lutherans were treated 
with intolerance in Rome.” Here I shall not address the question how 
Heumann could end up with this conclusion, only point out that in 
the course of his argument he reported some of Schoppe's accusations, 
for example that Bruno “has rejected the Bible and Christ"? and that 
Bruno was a “heretic”, like Luther.?? 

Heumann's apology for Bruno did not put an end to the accusation 
raised by Schoppe in regard to Bruno's interpretation of the Bible. 
Our Brucker thus cited Schoppe's letter extensively in his influential 
history of philosophy dating from 1742-1744, his Historia critica philoso- 
phae, reporting Schoppe's accusation that Bruno regarded the Bible as 
“a fable”. Although Brucker shared Heumann’s scepticism regarding 
the objectivity of Schoppe’s letter, Brucker did not comment on this 
particular accusation but cited it approvingly.” It passed, once again, 
as a truth about Bruno and his philosophy. As Spampanato pointed 
out in 1921, Brucker’s presentation of Bruno had a huge influence on 
subsequent philosophers and historians of philosophy, including Bruno 


27 BUDDE, Theses theologicae de atheismo et superstitione variis observationibus illustratae, cites 
Schoppe’s letter p. 114, including the following phrase: “sacras litteras esse somnium” 
(= SCHOPPE, ed. Firpo, p. 351.1). Budde acknowledges the source ibid., p. 114: “Refert 
haec equidem Caspar Scioppius, in epistola quadam de morte Iordano Bruni". 

28 HEUMANN, ‘Jordani Bruni Unschuld in Puncto der Atheisterey’, pp. 380-406. 

?» Ibid., p. 386: “Er [Schoppe] setze zwar hinzu, dass er [Bruno] auch die Bibel und 
den Herrn Christum verworffen habe." This probably refers to SCHOPPE, ed. Firpo, 
pp. 350.27-351.11. 

3 HEuMANN, ‘Jordani Bruni Unschuld in Puncto der Atheisterey’, pp. 386-387. 

3! Schoppe's accusation in regard to Bruno's interpretation of the Bible is stated in 
Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 5, p. 55.22—23: "sacras litteras esse somnium". 
Brucker describes the life and philosophy of Bruno in his Historia critica. philosophiae, 
1742-1744, vol. 5, pp. 12-62. Schoppe's letter is cited ibid., vol. 5, pp. 16.26-28 
(= SCHOPPE, ed. Firpo, p. 350.12-16), 27.4-30 (= Schoppe, ed. Firpo, pp. 351.12-532.5), 
55.16—28 (= Scnorrz, ed. Firpo, pp. 350.28-351.6). 
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scholars, which meant that Schoppe's accusation was transmitted to 
later generations.?? 

Over the next two centuries, Schoppe's letter was re-edited, re- 
printed, translated, and cited many, many times by authors of differ- 
ent philosophical, religious and literary orientations.?? The accusations 
raised by Schoppe against Bruno were finally dismissed by the end of 
the nineteenth century by the Bruno scholar Domenico Berti, who 


argued that Schoppe’s letter was “nothing but a capricious invention”, 


emulating the “tenor reflected in the sentence of the Inquisition”.** 


Berti added that Schoppe’s accusations—including the one regard- 
ing Bruno’s view on the Bible, we may assume—were not based on 
Bruno’s De umbris idearum, as Schoppe claimed according to Berti, but 
on reports about Bruno’s ideas sent to the Inquisition, in 1592, by 
Giovanni Mocenigo.” 

I certainly agree with Berti that not all of Schoppe’s accusations were 
based on Bruno’s texts (including De umbris idearum), especially not the 
accusation regarding Bruno’s interpretation of the Bible.?? I also think, 
however, that it is insufficient only to dismantle Schoppe’s accusation 
regarding Bruno’s interpretation of the Bible on the basis that they had 
no textual foundation; we also need to reconstruct what Bruno thought, 


32 SpaMPANATO, Vita di G. Bruno, p. xii: “[Brucker] è tuttora citato pid di qualunque 
suo contemporeaneo, pit di molti storici posteriori. 

33 For full bibliographical information about such publications between 1600 and 
1958, see SALVESTRINI, Bibliografia di Giordano Bruno (1582-1950), n. 296 and the references 
given there. After 1958 the letter has come out in a new edition by Firpo (see p. 118 
n. 10 above) and in an Italian translation (in Monrano, ‘Gaspare Schopp a Corrado 
Rittershausen: l'unica testimonianza sulla morte di Giordano Bruno’, pp. 44-56). 

3* Berti, Giordano Bruno da Nola. Sua vila e sua dottrina, p. 8: “Non ostante la ragionev- 
olezza degli esposti dubbi non sapevamo tuttavia acconciarci al pensiero che essa lettera 
fosse nulla pit che una capricciosa invenzione. Perocché considerandola diligentemente 
nel suo tutto ci vedevamo a chiari segni che chi l'aveva scritta conosceva il tenore della 
sentenza fulminata dall'Inquisizione." 

? Ibid., p. 463 n. 5: “Tutte queste sentenze [= Scuoppe, ed. Firpo, pp. 350.28- 
351.8?] non si contengono nel libro De umbris idearum ma nelle deposizioni del 
Mocenigo.—L'enumerazione che qui ne fa lo Scioppio corrisponde pienamente 
ai Documenti—novella prova dell’autenticita della lettera." Actually, Schoppe also 
based his claims on two other works of Bruno; see SCHOPPE, ed. Firpo, p. 350.25-27, 
as quoted p. 118 n. 11 above. Unfortunately, Berti does not indicate where in the 
documents Mocenigo had made such a claim regarding Bruno's interpretation of the 
Bible, wherefore it remains an open question whether or not Mocenigo was a source 
to Schoppe's accusations. I have not been able to find any such statement of Bruno 
in the documents which we posses today. 

36 See p. 118 n. 11 above. 
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positively, about biblical exegesis—something which has not yet been 
done in the studies on Bruno’s interpretation of the Bible, few as they 
are." For this reason I turn to his De monade. 


III. Bruno's Theory of Nine Levels of Meaning 
in Divinely Inspired Texts 


De monade is divided into eleven chapters.?? The first contains a dedi- 
cation and a few remarks about the intention of the work. Chapters 
two to eleven deal with the numbers one to ten in consecutive order. 
Bruno assigns various symbolic senses to each number. Chapter two 
deals with number one, the monad, chapter three with number two, 
the dyad, and so on, up till chapter eleven, which deals with number 
ten, the decad. Chapter ten deals with number nine, the ennead, and 
this is where we find Bruno's theory about the nine levels of meaning 
in the Bible and in other divinely inspired texts. 

The sequence of numbers dealt with in De monade, as well as their 
symbolic meanings, can, at least in a loose sense, be understood against 
the background of Neoplatonic and Pythagorean inspiration, according 
to which the One is the origin of multiplicity in an ontological sense. 
The composition of De monade 1s probably intended to mirror the descent 
from the One to multiplicity and offers the opportunity to make differ- 
ent statements about philosophical, theological and literary symbolism 
traditionally assigned to the respective numbers one to ten.?? 

Bruno assigns various symbolic meanings to the number nine—for 
instance, the nine muses and the ninefold order of angels, both of 


? None of the studies mentioned pp. 116 and 117, nn. 5 and 8 above, examines 
Bruno's theory about the nine levels of meaning advanced in his De monade x, in BOL, 
vol. 1.2, pp. 456.15-457.6. The three studies mentioned p. 117 n. 6 above refer to 
this passage in passing, but none of them provides an analysis. Nor is this passage in 
De monade examined in the studies mentioned p. 117 n. 7 above. 

38 For studies on Bruno's De monade, see references p. 117 n. 7 above. 

? For Bruno on the role of numbers in relation to nature, see BRuNo, De monade i, 
in BOL, vol. 1.2, p. 332.22-27. For the Neoplatonic and Pythagorean idea that man 
can cooperate with nature thorough numbers, see ibid., i, in BOL, vol. 1.2, p. 334.23. 
For these views, see also id., Sıgıllus sigillorum ii 22, in BOL, vol. 2.2, pp. 214.26-215.5. 
For Bruno's use of numbers in De monade, see CILIBERTO, Giordano Bruno, pp. 228-230; 
Rıccı, Giordano Bruno nell’Europa del Cinquecento, pp. 440—443. For the Neoplatonic 
theory of causation produced by means of numbers, see O’MEARA, Pythagoras revived: 
Mathematics and philosophy in late Antiquity, pp. 62-66. 
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which he returns to outside De monade.? He also assigns a symbolism to 
the number nine in De monade which 1s not dealt with at all in any other 
of his writings, namely the symbolism of the nine levels of meaning 
in biblical and other divinely inspired writings: 


Nine are the ways in which the divine language [manifests itself ], in 
which, according to the Supreme, all of the meanings unite under each 
[of the nine meanings], which is revealed by more expressive words in a 
meaning that the scholastics call the literal (for [ His language] signifies 
infinitely, and is not, as our [language], [delivered in] extended utterances 
through a definite intention.) Among these nine meanings, the first is the 
HISTORICAL, which the Jews call Talmud, and which reveals the acts 
of God, divine powers and men. II. The PHYSICAL, which conveys the 
nature and order of sensible things. III. The METAPHYSICAL, which 
defines divine things or demonstrates other things from these. IV. The 
ETHICAL, which, in this way, brings forth customs and examples, with 
which we should conform with regard to ourselves and with regard to 
others. V. The LEGAL, which formally defines affects, works, cults and 
ceremonies, and which regulates distribution and redistribution accord- 
ing to merits. VI. The ANAGOGICAL, which leads from the signifying 
elements of one text or of a part [of the text] or of a book, to things in 
another part of the text or to things in another book: Likewise, from the 
meaning of visible things, it draws out that which should be conceived 
from order, from communion, from concatenation, and from the analogy 
of things to things and from things. VII. The PROPHETIC, which, from 
the basis of past things, explains or understands the state of present things, 
or which makes statements or judgements about what is absent or in the 
future by means of that which is before one’s eyes or exists in the pres- 
ent; lacking instruments, simply by means of the excitement of the voice 
and the saying of words does [the person speaking prophetically] express 
[his inspiration]. VIII. The MYSTICAL, which, in the guise of enigma 
and expressions inaccessible to all, conceals the senses mentioned [above] 
and which is revealed to few or none presently. This sense the Jews call 
cabalistic. IX. The TROPOLOGICAL." (Bruno’s capitalization.) 


?" For the nine muses, see Bruno, De monade x, in BOL, vol. 1.2, pp. 454.22-455.5. 
For the ninefold order of angels, see ibid., in BOL, vol. 1.2, pp. 453.18-23, where he 
refers to pseudo-Dionysius’ (ca. 500 AD) ordering [i.e. On the celestial hierarchy vi-vii]. 

*! Bruno, De monade x, in BOL, vol. 1.2, pp. 456.15-457.6: “Novem divinae voci, cui 
omnes sensus (nempe infinite significanti, non ut ut nostrae definita intentione prolatae 
dictiones) iure optimo congruunt sub quocumque, qui verbis expressius aperitur, sensu, 
quem literalem scholastici appellant; quorum primus est HISTORICUS, quem Thalmu- 
ticum dicunt Iudaei, qui res gestas Dei, Numinum, et hominum aperit. II. Prvsicus 
rerum sensibilium naturam et ordinem insinuans. III. MErapuysicus, qui res divinas 
definit, vel de eisdem aliquid demonstrat. IV. Ernicus, qui ea ad mores et exempla, 
quibus in nobis ipsis et ad alios reformemur, edicit. V. LEGALIS, qui affectus, opera, 
cultus, et ceremonias instituit, et aliis pro meritis distribuere et redistribuere ordinat. VI. 
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This quotation needs some explanation. Over the following pages I 
shall make some observations regarding (1) the range of texts to which 
the theory can be applied; (ii) the infinity and profundity of divine 
language; (iii) the application of the theory and (iv) the sources for the 
nine individual levels of meaning. 


(i) The Range of Texts on which the Theory can be Applied 


Precisely which texts can be interpreted according to these nine levels 
of meaning? Bruno does not explicitly mention the Bible, but “divine 
language" (vox divinae), which he distinguishes from its manifestation, its 
nine meanings (sensus).? The expression “divine language” may refer 
to the language, or voice, of the Judaeo-Christian God, as laid down 
in the Bible, but it may equally well refer to the language, or voice, of 
non-Judaeo-Christian gods. In this passage Bruno, perhaps prudently, 
avoids stating explicitly whether he is referring to the Bible exclusively, 
or to the Bible and other divinely inspired but non-biblical texts as well. 
However, immediately afterwards he states that these nine meanings are 
found “in any divine utterance (such as the ones of Moses, Job, David, 
Solomon and other Hebrews similar to them)", that is, texts from the 
Bible, or, to be more precise, from the Old Testament." Bruno adds, 


ANAGOGICUS, qui res unius scripturae vel partis vel voluminis significantes res alterius 
scripturae partis atque voluminis complectitur: a sensu item rerum visibilium extollit 
percipiendum ex ordine, communione, concatenatione, et analogia rerum ad res et a 
rebus. VII. PRoPHETICUS, qui per ea, quae de praeteritis habentur, rerum praesentium 
statum explicat aut etiam intelligit vel qui de absentibus atque de futuris dicit vel etiam 
iudicat, per ea quae coram sunt vel praesentia: vel absque mediis sola concitatione 
vocis, literaeque dictamine furit. VIII. Mysricus, qui sub aenigmate, et omnibus 
enumeratis sensibus impervio dictamine, claudit ea qua paucis vel nulli in praesentia 
revelantur: quem sensum Cabalisticum appellant Iudaei. IX. TRoPorocicus." (Bruno’s 
capitalization.) 

+ The distinction between the divinity's voice (vox) and its manifestation to us 
(sensus) is also made in BRUNO, Summa terminorum metaphysicorum XLV, in BOL, vol. 1.4, 
pp. 66.26-67.5: “sicut Deus dicitur esse ubique, anima in toto corpore. Unde sequitur 
distinctio, qua aliquid alicubi esse dicitur vel definitive, sicut anima est in corpore, intel- 
lectus in animo, vox in sensu auditus; alio pacto infinite, sicut Deus est ubique super 
omnia infra omnia, ut omnibus providet, omnibus dat esse, omnia continet et omnia 
fundat". In id., De la causa ii, in BOeuC, vol. 3, p. 151, Bruno compares the universally 
animating World Soul with a voice filling a physical space. 

5 The texts of Moses are the following ones from the Old Testament: Genesis, 
Exodux, Leviticus, Numbers and Deuteronomy. The next text, that of Job, is also found 
in the Old Testament. Thereafter Bruno probably refers to David's Psalms, also from 
the Old Testament. The last biblical figure mentioned is Solomon, to whom two bibli- 
cal texts are attributed, both from the Old Testament, namely the Song of Solomon 
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however, that the utterances of *Hesiod, Orpheus, Homer, the Sibyls 
and [other] inspired persons" can also be interpreted by means of his 
theory about the nine levels of meaning.** The latter are, of course, all 
pagan figures from ancient Greek culture, to whom I shall return in a 
moment. The writings attributed to them are undoubtedly non-biblical. 
Hence, Bruno’s theory about the nine levels of meaning can be applied 
to all divinely inspired texts, biblical texts or otherwise. 

'The extension of these exegetical rules to cover biblical and non-bibli- 
cal texts was, I assume, something of a novelty compared with earlier 
biblical exegesis. On the other hand, medieval biblical exegesis did not 
originate ex nihilo, but drew on previous hermeneutic theories. Already 
prior to the first century AD, Homer had been interpreted allegori- 
cally, and this is probably one of the sources from which the Jewish 
exegete Philo (ca. 20 BC-ca. AD 50) and later the Christian Origen (ca. 
185-ca. 254) derived the basic idea of allegorical interpretation.” Pagan 
authors like Homer, Hesiod, Orpheus, Virgil and Ovid were also read 
allegorically in the Middle Ages, and subsequently in the Renaissance.” 
Later on, Francis Bacon (1561-1626) also endeavoured to decipher the 
meanings of Greek myths by interpreting them allegorically" Hence, 
Bruno’s extension of the exegetical rules to non-canonical texts was not 
unprecedented, even though the complex hermeneutic theory developed 
by him cited above may well have been new. 

Bruno’s conception of biblical figures, and texts, as divinely inspired 
is self-explanatory. But what do Bruno’s references to non-biblical figures 
reveal to us? The first figure mentioned is one of the earliest known 
Greek poets, Hesiod, who lived around 700 BC, purported author of 


and the Wisdom of Solomon. For Bruno on Job, see BRUNO, La cena iv, in BOeuC, vol. 2, 
pp. 197-201. For Bruno’s use of David's Psalms, see Garri, ‘La Bibbia nei dialoghi 
italiani di Bruno’, pp. 200-201. For his use of the Song of Solomon, see TiRINNANzI, 
‘Il Cantico dei Cantici nel De umbris idearum di Giordano Bruno’, pp. 287-306. 

^ Bruno, De monade x, in BOL, vol. 1.2, p. 457.7-13, as quoted p. 133 n. 72 
below. 

5 For early allegorical interpretations of Homer, see LuBAC, Exegese medieval: les quatre 
sens de Vecriture, vol. 1.2, pp. 374—376. For the allegorical interpretation of Philo and 
Onigen, see ibid., vol. 1.1, pp. 198-207, and vol. 1.2, p. 376. For that of Bruno, see 
p. 135 nn. 78-79 below. 

4 For allegorical interpretations in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, sce LuBAC, 
Exegese medieval: les quatre sens de Vecriture, vol. 1.2, pp. 385-7, 391-3 (Homer); vol. 1.2, 
p. 376, and vol. 2.2, pp. 183 n. 7, 197 (Hesiod); vol. 1.2, p. 376, and vol. 2.2, p. 183 
n. 7 (Orpheus); vol. 2.2, pp. 237-238 (Vrigil); vol. 2.2, pp. 127, 187, 212-3, 233 (Ovid). 

*7 See e.g., GARNER, ‘Francis Bacon, Natalis Comes and the mythological tradition’, 
pp. 264—291. 
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the Works and Days, describing the farming year and its activities, and the 
Theogony, treating the genealogy of Greek gods, a work Hesiod claims 
he was called upon to sing by the muses.*® Bruno makes it clear that he 
perceives the poet Hesiod as a divinely inspired person who, like Job, 
was endowed with profound insights into nature and, as evidence of 
this, evokes his poetic images of the universe's primordial chaos.'? 

The second non-biblical figure mentioned is Orpheus—a pre-Homeric 
poet in Greek mythology, the son of Apollo and the muse of epic 
poetry, Calliope, endowed with such wonderful musical ability that he 
could charm animals and make rocks and trees move. With his music 
he even persuaded the goddess Persephone to release Eurydice from 
the underworld.” Orpheus is attributed a series of hymns, which were 
translated into Latin by the Florentine Neoplatonist Marsilio Ficino 
(1433-99).°! More importantly, Ficino gave Orpheus a prominent role 
in his lineage of prisci theologi or ‘ancient theologians’, according to 
which the Egyptian Hermes Trismegistus had passed on his knowledge 
about divinity and nature to Orpheus, who, in turn, had passed it on to 
Aglaophemus, from whom it was transmitted to Pythagoras, thence to 
Philolaos, and, finally, to Plato. Ficino presents *Thrice-Great Hermes 
as a contemporary of Moses, thence implying parallel Jewish and pagan 
traditions sharing insights into the nature of things.? 

Orpheus plays a considerable role in Bruno's thought. He refers 
to Orpheus’ marvellous skill on the lyre that enchanted animals and 
made trees move;? he alludes to the myth of Orpheus and Eurydice, 


48 Hesron, Theogonia 22-25. 

? Bruno regards Hesiod as a poet, like Orpheus; see BRuno, De rerum principis, in 
BOL, vol. 3.2, p. 511.1—5. Bruno refers to Hesiod’s idea of the primordial chaos in his 
Acrotismus, in BOL, vol. 1.1, pp. 73.16, 124.18-24; id., Lampas triginta statuarum, in BOL, 
vol. 3.1, pp. 10.1-2, 160.15-18; id., Figuratio aristotelici physici auditus, in BOL, vol. 1.4, 
p. 176.34. For Hzsrop on the primordial chaos, see his Theogonia 116. 

5 For Orpheus in Ancient thought, see BURKERT, ‘Orpheus und die Vorsokratiker’, 
pp. 93-114; GUTHRIE, Orpheus and Greek religion: a study of the Orphic movement. 

?' For Orpueus’ hymns, see Orphei Hymni, ed. G. Quandt. For Ficino's translation, 
see KLUTSTEIN, Marsilio Ficino et la theologie ancienne. Oracles Chaldaiques, Hymnes orphiques, 
Hymnes de Proclus, pp. 55-110. 

> Ficrno, Argumentum Marsilii Ficinii florentini, in librum Mercurii Trismegisti, ad 
Cosmum Medicem, patriae patrem', p. 1836.1—28. For Orpheus in Renaissance thought, 
see WALKER, The Ancient theology, pp. 22—41; WARDEN, ‘Orpheus and Ficino’, pp. 85-110; 
Voss, ‘Orpheus redwivus: The musical magic of Marsilio Ficino’, pp. 227-241. 

5 Bruno, Lampas triginta statuarum, in BOL, vol. 3.1, p. 65.11-14: “Unum harmonia 
seu consonantia sive concentu, qua ratione ex multis vocibus una dicitur symphonia, 
notatur per Apollinis citharam, quam spiritus universorum dicitur ab Orpheo plectro 
personare”; id., De compositione, in BOL, vol. 2.3, p. 249.18-21: “Iuxta illum Orpheus 
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subjecting it to his philosophical agenda; and he praises Orpheus 
as a poet who, like Hesiod and Homer, composes his verses indepen- 
dently of Aristotle’s poetics.” More importantly, Bruno latches on to 
Ficino’s interpretation of Orpheus as a key figure in the prisca theologia. 
In Bruno’s eyes, Orpheus was an important exponent of this ancient 
theology and thereby associated with Hermes Trismegistus.” Due to 
his association with the ancient theology, Orpheus had insights which 
he shared with the biblical Moses;°’ particularly into natural philoso- 
phy—namely, an insight in conformity with Bruno’s Neoplatonic con- 
ception of the hypostasis Mind as universally animating by means of 
the World Soul.” By putting Orpheus on equal footing with biblical 
figures like Moses, Job, David and Solomon, Bruno probably intended 
to integrate the Hermetic and Neoplatonic conception of the divinity, 
and its relationship to nature and man, into his hermeneutic theory 
for divinely inspired texts. In this way Bruno's exegetical theory is a 
counterpart to his philosophy, in which Hermeticism and Neoplatonism 
are central elements.” 


iuvenum pulcherrimus eodem ferme habitu, ad quem canentem non animantia solum 
et inter ea leones, tigres, dracones, lynces, sed et plantas atque saxa venisse videbantur 
atque venti." 

>: Id., Sigillus sigillorum i 29, in BOL, vol. 2.2, p. 170.8-10. 

5 Id., De gli eroici furori i, in BOeuC, vol. 7, pp. 67-69: “A chi non potesse come 
Omero, Exiodo, Orfeo et altri poetare senza le regole d'Aristotele". 

5 Bruno, De vinculis in genere, in BOL, vol. 3.2, p. 649.13-15: “Et Orpheo atque 
Mercurio est Daemon magnus, antiquus ante mundum, quo chaos ornamentum 
appetebat eratque in sino illius”; id., / Theses de magia], in BOL, vol. 3.2, p. 467.13-15: 
“Unde melius tria elementa nominari videntur, loco ignis adiiciendo lucem, sicut fecit 
Moises, Chaldaei, Mercurius Trimegista et Orpehus"; id., De compositione, in BOL, vol. 
2.3, p. 276.20—21: “Aesculapius, Orpheus, Iuppiter, Apollo, Sol, contra Saturn., Mars, 
Lunae defectio." 

7 Id., Sigillus sigillorum ii 7, in BOL, vol. 2.2, p. 200.18-20: “Lumen illud primum et 
initiale, si non duratione, natura tamen esse ante solem intellexit Orpheus et Aegypti, 
quorum mysteria Moses suis parabolis fortasse prosequitur." 

58 Id., De la causa ii, in BOeuC, vol. 3, p. 115: “Orfeo lo [Inteletto universale (Mind), 
mentioned ibid., pp. 113, 115] chiama ‘occhio del mondo’, per ció che il vede entro e 
fuor tutte le cose naturali, a fine che tutto non solo intrinseca, ma anco estrinsecamente 
venga a prodursi e mantenersi nella propria simmetria.” As explained by AQuILECCHIA 
in ibid., n. 32, the attribution of the expression ‘occhio del mondo’ to Orpheus prob- 
ably derives from Ficino, Theologia platonica ii 10, ed. Marcel, vol. 1, p. 104. 

°° For Hermeticism in the Renaissance, sce WALKER, The Ancient theology; COPEN- 
HAVER, ‘Hermes Trismegistus, Proclus, and the question of a philosophy of magic 
in the Renaissance’, pp. 79-110. For Bruno's Hermeticism, see YaTEs, Giordano Bruno 
and the Hermetic tradition. For the role of the Neoplatonic concepts Mind and World 
Soul, see For the World Soul in Bruno's philosophy, in particular in his De la causa, 
see VÉDRINE, La conception de la nature chez Giordano Bruno, pp. 140, 198-201, 203, 282, 
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The third non-biblical figure mentioned 1s Homer. As stated above, 
Bruno praises Homer for a poetry that transcends poetic rules, as all 
good poetry should. On rare occasions Bruno also extols Homer for 
his insights into the natural world.‘ 

The final reference to non-biblical authority is to the Sibyls, the 
prophetesses of ancient Greece, famous for their oracular utterances 
in ecstatic states while under the influence of a god. In the Renais- 
sance, Ficino associated the Sibyls with his idea of an ancient theology 
by referring to Lactantius (ca. 240-320), who had compared Hermes 
Trismegistus with a Sibyl.? Bruno likewise refers to the Sibyls in the 
classical sense, as inspired by Apollo, though whether his citation of the 
Sibyls as examples of non-biblical but divinely inspired figures also has 
this particular Ficinian connotation, relating the Sibyls to an ancient 
theology, is an open question.” 

These references to biblical figures, in particular to Job, as well as 
to non-biblical Greek figures, suggest that Bruno did not reduce the 
content of divinely inspired texts to the field of morality, thus leaving 
natural philosophy outside; on the contrary, Bruno also wanted to 
emphasize the insights into the natural world, transmitted in divinely 
inspired texts, even though he occasionally distances himself from that 
interpretation. Hence the modern effort to see Bruno as a precursor 
of Galileo's approach to Bible reading probably lacks balance—perhaps 
a strained effort to retroject Galileo's interpretation onto Bruno and 
see Bruno's reading as a ‘forerunner’ to the modern interpretation of 


286-288, 301—305; MicHEL, ‘Renaissance cosmologies’, pp. 95-100; Sprurr, Z problema 
della conoscenza in Giordano Bruno, pp. 185-203. 

°° Bruno, De gli eroici furori i, in BOeuC, vol. 7, pp. 67-69, as cited p. 129 n. 55 
above. 

6! Id., De Vinfinito iti, in BOeuC, vol. 4, p. 221: “Ecco quanto si manca che questo 
buono Omero, quando non dorme, dica l'acqua aver natural seggio sopra o circa la 
terra, dove né venti, né piogge, né caliginose impressioni si ritrovano." Ibid., p. 220 n. 36, 
SEIDENGART refers this statement to Horace, Ars poetica 359. 

?* Ficrno, Argumentum Marsilii Ficinii florentini, in librum Mercurii Trismegisti, ad 
Cosmum Medicem, patriae patrem’, p. 1836.26-27. For the Ancient Sibylline oracles 
and their reception in the Middle Ages and the Italian Renaissance, see COPENHAVER, 
‘Introduction’, pp. xxix-xxxi. For the Sibyls in Renaissance thought, in particular their 
association with Hermeticism, see WALKER, The Ancient theology, pp. 1, 20, 30 n. 1. For 
Ficino’s treatment of the Sibyls, see PURNELL, “Hermes and the Sibyl: A note on Ficino's 
Pimander , pp. 305-310; ALLEN, “The Sybil in Ficino's oaktree’, pp. 205-210. 

55 E.g. Bruno, De la causa i, in BOeuC, vol. 3, p. 49; id., Idiota triumphans, p. 10.19— 
21. 

9* E.g. id., La cena iv, in BOeuC, vol. 2, pp. 191-197. 
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the Bible.® My re-evaluation of his exegetical approach to Scripture 
would be in accordance with the fact that Bruno praises the Book of 
Job for its insight into the natural world, that the pagan figures Hes- 
iod, Homer and Orpheus are similarly praised, and that ‘Physics’ also 
features among the nine levels of meaning in his hermeneutic theory 
in De monade. 


(ii) The Infinity and Profundity of Divine Language 


Having established the wide range of texts on which Bruno’s theory 
about nine levels of meaning can be employed, I turn to my second 
point, Bruno’s conception of divine language as profound and infinite. 

Immediately before Bruno lists nine levels of meaning in the quota- 
tion above, he states that the divinity’s language “signifies infinitely, and 
is not, as our [language], [delivered in] extended utterances through a 


33 6i 


definite intention”.® Elsewhere in this chapter of De monade, he affirms 
the discrepancy between our limited human powers of understanding, 
on the one hand, and the profundity of divine utterances (including 
those recorded in the Bible), on the other.” Bruno's emphasis on the 
profundity of divine utterances may well draw on several medieval 
sources— Origen and Alcuin (735-804), for instance, had stressed the 
incomprehensible profundity of Scripture. Bruno refers explicitly to 
Origen in the context of biblical exegesis in La cabala del cavallo pegaseo, 
a work dating from 1585, so we know that Bruno was familiar with 
Origen’s exegetical considerations by the time of the composition of 
De monade, published in 1591.9? 


® Compare with Tocco, Le opere latine di Giordano Bruno esposte e confrontate con le italiane, 
p. 311, as cited p. 116 n. 3 above. 

59 From Bruno, De monade x, in BOL, vol. 1.2, pp. 456.15-457.6, as cited p. 125 
n. 4] above. 

& Id., De monade x, in BOL, vol. 1.2, pp. 457.24—458.3: "Interim nullus, absque 
expresso lumine, sensuum se praesumat explicatorem: sed qui congruentia secundum 
omnia, et convenientia de arca ingenii poterit adducere: neque infelici grammatica 
illa perniciosa, imperitaque invidia, literae immennsus augustissimusque alligandus 
est sensus usque adeo balbutienti, ut neque ad sensus humanos explicandos sufficiens 
existit, ubi innumeris conceptibus, et intentionibus infnitis, certus definitusque vocum 
numerus debet inservire." 

55 ALCUN, Epistola 163, cols 423D-424A. For this theme in Medieval biblical exegesis, 
see Lusac, Exegese medieval: les quatre sens de Vecriture, vol. 1.1, pp. 119-138. 

® Bruno, Cabala epistola, in BOeuC, vol. 6, p. 7: *L'offersi appresso ad un di questi 
ministri verbi Dei: e disse che era amico della lettera, e che non si delettava de simili espo- 
sizioni proprium a Origene, accettate da scolastici et altri nemici della lor professione." 
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John Scotus Eriugena (ca. 810-77) carried on this tradition stretching 
back to Origen, underlining that holy Scripture contains an infinity of 
meanings: “For there is a manifold and infinite understanding of divine 
eloquence. Take, for example, the case of the peacock's feathers. One 
single marvellously beautiful collection of numberless colours can be 
seen in one single spot, and this comprises just a small portion of this 
same peacock's feathers.” 

On the basis of this idea of Origen and Eriugena, several medieval 
authors had underlined the fecundity of Scripture and hence the plural- 
ity of understandings of Scripture. Henri de Lubac, author of the most 
important study of medieval exegesis, thus points out that this idea con- 
tinues to exert a considerable influence up till the Renaissance. Nicholas 
of Cusa (1401-64), for example, wrote in a letter dating from 1452: 
“The inexplicable fecundity of Divine Scripture is diversely explained 
by diverse writers, so that its infinity might shine forth variously in a 
great number of ways; there is, however, only one divine word that 
sheds its light on everything.""! This idea of Eriugena and Cusa is close 
to that of Bruno, in that he also stresses the profundity of the divine 
utterance (although he holds that it can manifest itself in non-biblical 
as well as biblical texts), and to the extent that he strives to work out 
a hermeneutic theory whose mnemonic technique is concordant with 
the plurality of meanings in divinely inspired writings, as we shall see 
over the next few pages. 


(iti) The Application of the Theory 


Immediately after Bruno has presented his list with nine meanings, he 
explains how it is possible to arrive at a plurality of interpretations by 
combining these nine meanings internally: 


70 ERIUGENA, De divisione naturae IV v, col. 749C: “Est enim multiplex et infinitus 
divinorum eloquiorum intellectus. Siquidem in penna pavonis una eademque mira- 
bilis ac pulchra innumerabilium colorum varietas conspicitur in uno eodemque loco 
eiusdem pennae portiunculae." English translation cited from Lusac, Medieval exegesis, 
vol. 1, p. 77 n. 36. For Eriugena's philosophy, see Moran, The philosophy of John Scotus 
Eriugena. A study of idealism in the Middle Ages. For Eriugena and Bruno, see ibid., p. 83, 
100, 250—260, 281. 

7! Lupac, Exegese medieval: les quatre sens de l'ecriture, vol. 1.1, pp. 123 n. 10, citing 
VANSTEENBERGHE, Autour de la Docte ignorance. Une controverse sur la théologie mystique au XV‘ 
siècle, p. 111: “Inexplicabilis divinae Scripturae fecunditas per diversos diverse expli- 
catur, ut in varietate tanta eius infinitas clarescat; unus tamen est divinum verbum in 
omnibus relucens.” My translation. 
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Not only are there nine meanings in any divine utterance (such as the 
ones of Moses, Job, David, Solomon and other Hebrews similar to them; 
[the utterances] of Hesiod, Orpheus, Homer, Sibyls and [other] inspired 
persons are like the vessels of an eloquent divinity); but you should also 
expect nine times nine [meanings], since these meanings are not only 
divided according to the expression of the word (whether considered 
grammatically or theoretically), but [these nine meanings] are certainly 
engrafted upon, infolded in, connected to and united to all the other 
[meanings].” 


As we have already seen, Bruno’s theory about the nine levels of mean- 
ing is not only applicable to biblical texts, but also to texts written by 
divinely inspired pagan authors. These latter are, as he says in the 
quotation above, to be regarded as ‘vessels’ for an eloquent divinity—an 
idea well known from his Italian dialogues.’ Moreover, Bruno claims 
in this quotation that these nine meanings can be combined internally 
and illustrates his point with a combinatory wheel (Figure 2).’* 

This combinatory wheel resembles the mnemonic wheel used in Bru- 
no's De compendiosa architectura et complemento artis Lulli (Paris, 1582).” 

These wheels are probably inspired by Ramon Lull (1232-1315), 
who produced a mnemonic device in the form of a combinatory wheel 
(Figure 3), similar to the one used in Bruno's De monade, chapter ten, and 
identical to the ‘Prima figura’ in De compendiosa architectura.” What we see 
here in De monade 1s thus a mnemonic device employed in the field of 
exegesis—probably unprecedented in the tradition of biblical exegesis, 
and certainly not discussed in the literature on Bruno's mnemonics.” 


? Bruno, De monade x, in BOL, vol. 1.2, p. 457.7-13: “Non solum novem sensus in 
quacunque divina dictione (qualis est Mosis, Iobi, Davidis, Salomonis, et his similium 
Hebraeorum: Hesiodi, Orphei, Homeri, Sibyllarumque repentino furore accensorum 
ut vasa divinitatis eloquentis essent), sed etiam novies novem debebis adtendere, quan- 
doquidem hi sensus non solum ad literae (grammaticae nempe rationis) expressionem 
sunt divisi: sed et certe in omnibus insiti, impliciti, adnexi, uniti." This principle of 
interpretative pluralism was also stated in his De gli eroici furori argomento, in BOeuC, 
vol. 7, p. 15, as cited p. 140 n. 99 below. 

® E.g. id., De gli eroici furori i 3, in BOeuC, vol. 7, pp. 119-121. 

?* The illustration is from id., De monade x, in BOL, vol. 1.2, p. 458. 

? Bruno, De compendiosa architectura et complemento artis Lullii, in BOL, vol. 2.2, p. 15. 
For the dating, see AQuiLeccHIa, ‘Bruno, Giordano’, p. 656. 

7 For this combinatory wheel of Lull, see FRIEDLEIN and TRANINGER, ‘Lullismus’, 
cols 654—655. 

” "This special use of his mnemonics has not been dealt with in the following works 
on his mnemonics: Rossi, ‘Studi sul lullismo e sull'arte della memoria nel Rinascimento. 
I teatri del mondo e il lullismo di Giordano Bruno’, pp. 29-60; id., Clavis universalis. Arti 
della memoria e logica combinatoria da Lullo a Leibniz; Yates, The art of memory, ch. 9-14. 
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Fig. 2. GIORDANO Bruno, De monade, numero et figura liber (Frankfurt, 1591), p. 130 
(= id., De monade ix, in BOL, vol. 1.2, p. 458). Courtesy of the Royal Library, 
Copenhagen. 





Fig. 3. Ramon Lurr, Opera ea quae ad adinventam ab ipso artem unwersalem, scientiarum 
artiumque (Strasbourg, 1598), p. 2. Private collection of Peter Forshaw. 
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In the illustration from De monade, reproduced above, we see nine 
letters, A to I, which are internally connected by lines. In the centre we 
possibly see the nine letters put together, perhaps denoting the union 
of these nine meanings. Bruno explains that “A signifies the historical 
[meaning], B the physical, C the metaphysical, D the ethical, E the legal, 
F the allegorical, G the analogical, H the prophetic, [and] I the secret 
[meaning].""? While this list is not completely identical to the one given 
in the passage translated above, it is extremely close.’? By means of this 
combinatory wheel, Bruno added yet another facet to his hermeneutical 
theory, namely a mnemonic technique of combination, enabling the 
exegete to arrive at a plurality of meanings. 

In order to explain this interpretative pluralism, Bruno distinguishes 
between the divine utterances and the words expressing such utterances. 
The divine utterance itself is not, Bruno holds, restricted in meaning 
but comprises all nine levels of meaning simultaneously as illustrated 
by the layers of letters at the centre of the illustration above. In this 
sense it represents the Pauline notion of God as ‘omnia in omnibus’ (all 
in all).°° The human mind, however, is unable to comprehend all these 
nine levels simultaneously, for which reason the divine utterance has to 
be accommodated to the cognitive limits of mankind. This accommo- 
dation takes place by way of the meanings of words expressing divine 
utterances, 1.e. the nine senses. So, even though we as human beings 


8 Bruno, De monade x, in BOL, vol. 1.2, p. 458.8-10: “Ibi A significat Historiam, 
B Physicam, C Metaphysicam, D Ethicam, E Legem, F Allegoriam, G Analogiam, H 
Prophetiam, I Secretum." 

There are some minor differences between the first list of nine meanings in BRUNO, 
De monade x, in BOL, vol. 1.2, pp. 456.15-457.6, as cited p. 125 n. 41 above, and the 
second list of nine meanings in ibid., p. 458.8-10, as cited p. 135 n. 78 above: (1) in 
the second list, F, the sixth meaning, refers to the allegorical meaning; such a meaning 
is not listed explicitly in the first list at all. Instead, the sixth meaning in the first list is 
the anagogical meaning. This change from anagogy to allegory can be explained by 
the fact that some Medieval exegetes had conceived anagogy as comprised in allegory, 
as explained in Lusac, Exegese medieval: les quatre sens de l'ecriture, vol. 1.1, pp. 140-141. 
(i) In the first list the prophetical meaning features as the seventh meaning, whereas 
it features as the eight meaning in the second list. Instead, the analogical meaning is 
listed as the seventh meaning in the second list. In the first list analogy is mentioned 
in relation to the sixth meaning, anagogy. (iii) In the first list the ninth meaning is 
the tropological meaning; this meaning is left out in the second list; instead, we find 
the secretive meaning in the second list. These two meanings, the tropological and the 
secretive, are almost synonymous, as far as the former denotes a turning away from 
the literal to a non-literal, metaphorical meaning, hence a meaning, which is ‘hidden’, 
that is, secretive. 

8° Ephesians 1:23; 1 Corinthians 12:6. 
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can only conceptually distinguish between nine levels of meaning suc- 
cessively, in the divine utterance these nine levels exist in combination 
and unity at one and the same time.?! 

Bruno explains that the relationship between the divine utterance 
and its expression is analogous to the relationship between the human 
soul and body: 


Whereas one part of the body is in one place and time, another part of 
the body in another place and time, the soul (like the voice and sound) 
is in all, in whatever part, and is complete. Indeed, the soul is not com- 
prised in the body, but comprises it, though not in a specific manner (like 
one who is able to hear worthily). In the same way the divine utterance 
is not defined by the divine letter, but, in its infinity and transcendence, 
remains outside and above [the letter].?? 


In this analogy Bruno introduces the Neoplatonic idea of the relation- 
ship between body and soul, according to which the former is within 
the latter? which ensouls and transcends the human body. Similarly, 
he states in this quotation, the divine utterance ensouls and transcends 
its manifestations, for example, the letters of the Bible. Where does this 
theory come from? 

Origen, to whom Bruno refers in the context of biblical exegesis 
elsewhere, had presented an analogy between Scripture and the human 
being, though an analogy very different from the one in Bruno’s her- 
meneutic considerations.®* According to Origen, Scripture is endowed 
with three meanings: literal, moral and allegorical (or anagogical).^? 
Just as a human being is composed of body, soul and spirit, so, Origen 
claims, does the literal meaning of the Bible correspond to the human 
body; the moral meaning to the human soul; and the allegorical, or 


9! For the union of meanings, see Bruno, De monade x, in BOL, vol. 1.2, p. 457.718, 
as cited p. 133 n. 72 above. 

® Bruno, De monade x, in BOL, vol. 1.2, p. 457.17-24: “ubi corpus est secundum 
unam partem in uno, secundum aliam in alio spacio atque loco; anima vero (sicut vox 
et sonus) ut est in toto, et in quacunque parte, tota est. Quinimo sicut anima a corpore 
non comprehenditur; sed sine modo (quem quilibet possit digne audire) corpus com- 
prehendit: ita et divinus sensus per divinam literam non definitur, sed in sua infinitate 
et absolutione extra atque supra illam permanet et extenditur." 

85 In Bruno, De la causa ii, in BOeuC, vol. 3, pp. 123-125, the individual human soul 
is compared with the universally animating Wold Soul; they both transcends what they 
ensoul and remain unaffected by the decay of the respective bodies ensouled. Bruno 
points out Plotinus a source for this idea. 

** Bruno, Cabala epistola, in BOeuC, vol. 6, p. 7, as cited p. 131 n. 69 above. 

9 Lupac, Exegese medieval: les quatre sens de Vecriture, vol. 1.1, pp. 198-201. 
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anagogical, meaning to the human spirit. Bruno certainly makes his 
readers think of Origen's analogy, although he interprets it according 
to his own philosophical and theological agenda. 


(iv) The Sources for the Nine Individual Levels of Meaning 


So much for the sources and the application of Bruno's theory about 
nine levels of meaning, In this section I shall consider another point, 
namely the sources for the nine respective levels of meaning. 

One obvious source is Henricus Cornelius Agrippa of Nettesheim 
(1486-1535) and his De occulta philosophia libri tres, first published in 1510. 
In Book Two, Agrippa assigns various symbolic meanings to a series 
of numbers stretching from one to twelve. There is a striking similarity 
between the symbolism assigned to these numbers in Agrippa's chapters 
and the symbolism assigned to the numbers one to ten by Bruno in De 
monade. ‘That also applies to number nine, where Bruno presents the 
symbolism of the nine muses and the ninefold order of angels—pre- 
cisely as Agrippa does in De occulta philosophia. However, in his chapter 
dealing with the number nine, Agrippa does not make any statements 
about nine levels of meaning in the Bible.” So Bruno's theory about 
the nine levels of meaning does not come from Agrippa. 

Medieval biblical exegesis is a more likely source. As is well known, 
Augustine (354—430) proposed his theory of four senses of Scripture, 
which became canonical in the Middle Ages, and which may also, 
directly or indirectly, have had an influence on Bruno’s own theory.” 
In De genesi ad litteram, for instance, Augustine proposes four levels of 
scriptural interpretation, the literal (or historical), allegorical, analogical 
and etiological: 


3 ORIGEN, De principiis IV ii 4 [11], pp. 708-711. This tripartition of a human 
being can be found in 1 Ad Thessalonicenses 5.23: “Ipse autem Deus pacis sanctificet 
vos per omnia: ut integer spiritus vester, et anima, et corpus sine querela in adventu 
Domini nostri Iesu Christi servetur." 

87 Bruno refers to the ninefold order of angels in De monade x, in BOL, vol. 1.2, 
p. 453.18-23, and to the nine muses in ibid., pp. 454.22-455.5. Similarly, AGRIPPA, De 
occulta philosophia libri tres à 12 [based on the enlarged 1533 edition], describes the nine- 
fold order of muses (p. 285.2-12) and of angels (p. 285.12-17); Agrippa also describes 
the number nine in the Bible (p. 285.17—30), but he does not provide a theory of nine 
levels of meaning in biblical texts. 

38 For Augustine's biblical exegesis, see LuBAG, Exegese medieval: les quatre sens de Vecriture, 
vol. 1.1, pp. 177-187. 
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There are four ways of explaining the Law that are conveyed by cer- 
tain students of the Scriptures. The names of these four ways can be 
articulated in Greek and defined and explained in Latin: historically, 
allegorically, analogically and etiologically. History is when a deed that 
has been done on the part of either God or man is recounted. Allegory is 
when the words are understood figuratively. Analogy is when harmonious 
agreement between the Old and New Testaments is shown. Etiology is 
when the causes of the words and deeds are rendered. 


This theory was phrased slightly differently in the High Middle Ages 
by several authors, Thomas Aquinas (1225-74) among them. Aquinas 
distinguishes the literal sense from the spiritual sense of the Bible. The 
literal sense comprises, according to Aquinas, the first and the two last 
meanings mentioned by Augustine, that is, the literal, analogical and 
etiological meanings; the spiritual sense is identical with what Augustine 
calls the allegorical meaning, though Aquinas adds that it also comprises 
an anagogical and a tropological meaning.” 

Bruno was trained within the Dominican Order, in which Aquinas’ 
writings were authoritative, being a student at the Order in Naples 
between 1563 and 1576.°! One of the aims of this Order was to train 
students to preach and this was facilitated through obligatory courses 
on ecclesiastic rhetoric, which lasted for at least one year.” It may well 
have been this teaching that introduced Bruno to the tradition of biblical 
exegesis. Certainly, he was not only familiar with the Summa theologiae, 


89 AUGUSTINE, De Genesi ad litteram, col. 222: “Quatuor modi a quibusdam Scriptuarum 
tractatoribus traduntur Legis exponendae, quorum vocabula enuntiari graece possunt, 
latine autem definiri et explicari: secundum historiam, secundum allegoriam, secundum 
analogiam, secundum aetiologiam. Histoira est, cum sive divinitus sive humanitus res 
gesta commemoratur. Allegoria, cum figurate dicta intelliguntur. Analogia, cum veteris 
et Novi Testamentorum congruentia demonstratur. Aetiologia, cum dictorum facto- 
rumque causae reduntur. Hoc ergo quod scriptum est, ‘in principio fecit Deus caelum 
et terram’, quaeri potest: utrum tantummodo secundum historiam accipiendum sit; 
an etiam figurate aliquid significet; et quomodo congruat evangelio; et qua causa liber 
iste sic inchoatus sit." (Eng. trans. M. Sebanc.) 

9" Aoumas, Summa theologiae la, qu. 1, art. 10, ra2, p. 187: “Ad secundum dicendum 
quod illa tria, historia, aetiologia, analogia, ad unum litteralem sensum pertinent. 
[N]am historia est, ut ipse [A]ugustinus exponit, ‘cum simpliciter aliquid proponitur, 
actiologia vero, cum causa dicti assignatur, sicut cum dominus assignavit causam 
quare [M]oyses permisit licentiam repudiandi uxores, scilicet propter duritiam cordis 
ipsorum, [M]Jatt. xix, ‘analogia vero est, cum veritas unius scripturae ostenditur veritati 
alterius non repugnare. Sola autem allegoria, inter illa quatuor pro tribus spiritualibus 
sensibus ponitur." 

°! For Bruno's entry to the Dominican Order, see FrRPo, Il processo di Giordano Bruno, 
p. 156. 

9 SPAMPANATO, Vita di G. Bruno, pp. 130-131. 
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in which Aquinas had transmitted Augustine’s exegetical theory, but 
also held Aquinas in great esteem.” Bruno's first list of nine levels of 
meaning bears a strong similarity to their theories," and the histori- 
cal, anagogical, analogical (included in the anagogical meaning)? and 
tropological meanings from his list also occur in theirs. Hence three (or 
four, depending on how the analogical meaning is counted in Bruno's 
list) out of the nine meanings look back to Augustine and Aquinas, 
which strongly suggests that Bruno was familiar with the medieval 
tradition of biblical exegesis, a feature hitherto ignored by Bruno 
scholars. But what about the remaining six meanings—the physical, 
metaphysical, ethical, legal, prophetic and mystical senses—where do 
they come from? 

I have not been able to find any direct source for Bruno’s nine levels 
of meaning, only scattered sources giving some of these nine mean- 
ings. One source is Eriugena, who lists four meanings, of which at 
least three occur in Bruno’s list, namely the literal, ethical and physical. 
In addition, Eriugena also lists a theoretical meaning, which may be 
identical with Bruno's metaphysical sense." Honorius Augustodunen- 
sis (fl. between 1106 and 1135) stipulates five modes of meaning in 
the Bible, among which we find the prophetic, which also appears in 
Bruno’s list. Although these sources suggest that Bruno picked up on 


?* For the importance of Aquinas’ philosophy to Bruno, see SPAMPANATO, Vita di 
G. Bruno, pp. 651—652; Fro, Il processo di Giordano Bruno, pp. 16-17, 55, 57, 60, 168, 
177, 178, 217, 259, 270, 272, 277, 286, 287; BLum, Aristoteles bei Giordano Bruno, p. 100 
et passim; PAPULI, ‘Qualche osservazione su Giordano Bruno e l'aristotelismo', pp. 
205-206, 209-210; SPRUIT, I! problema della conoscenza in Giordano Bruno, pp. 26-27; Rıccı, 
Giordano Bruno nell’Europa del Cinquecento, pp. 41-42, 45, 69-71, 74, 75, 77-79, 145, 232, 
378, 442, 513. 

% See Bruno, De monade x, in BOL, vol. 1.2, pp. 456.15—457.6, as cited p. 125 n. 41 
above. 

3 The analogical meaning is mentioned within the sixth meaning, the anagogical 
meaning. In Bruno's second list (BRuxo, De monade x, in BOL, vol. 1.2, p. 458.8-10, 
cited p. 135 n. 78 above), he lists the analogical meaning as the seventh meaning. 

°° Bruno's indebtedness to this Medieval tradition of biblical exegesis has not been 
explained in the earlier studies on Bruno's comments on the Bible; see pp. 116-117 
nn. 5-7, and p. 117 n. 8 above. 

>” ERIUGENA, Homilia in prologum S. Evangelii secundum Joannem, col. 290C. 

°8 Honorıus, Selectorum psalmorum expositio, col. 273C: “Sacra Scriptura quinque 
modis intelligitur; aliquando ad solam historiam, cum praeterita narrat, ut ibi: Formavit 
Deus hominem de limo et posuit eum in paradisum (Gen. IT). Aliquando ad historiam 
et allegoriam, ut ibi: Jacob duxit uxores Liam et Rachel; quod ita in re fuit, sed acti- 
vam et contemplativam vitam Christo jungendam praenotavit. Aliquando ad solam 
prophetiam, cum futura praenuntiat, ut ibi: “Ecce Virgo concipiet et pariet filium’ (Isa. 
VID). Aliquando ad solam litteram, cum aliquid mandat, ut ibi: *Non occides, non 
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meanings which had been identified in the earlier tradition of biblical 
exegesis, heterogeneous as it is, there is, at least to my knowledge, no 
single source which can explain all nine levels of meaning in divinely 
inspired texts listed 1n De monade, chapter ten. The theory presented 
there, as well as its application, may well be Bruno's own invention, 
congruent as it is with his own philosophy. 


IV. Uses of the Hermeneutic Theory outside De monade 


The last aspect I shall consider in relation to the list of nine meanings 
presented in chapter ten in Bruno’s De monade, concerns his adapta- 
tions of the theory, and its nine meanings, outside this work. There is 
at least one important instance of Bruno applying the principle about 
interpretative plurality outside De monade. ‘The text on which it is applied 
is not, however, a biblical text, nor is it one composed by divinely 
inspired authors such as Homer, Hesiod or Orpheus, but a text by 
Bruno himself, namely his De gli eroici furori, a dialogue written within 
the Neoplatonic tradition of commentaries to love poems, published 
in London in 1585. In the opening summary of the work, he refers 
to the principle of interpretative pluralism, which he also states a few 
years later in his hermeneutic theory about divinely inspired writings 
in De monade: 


it is possible to convert any fable, romance, dream and prophetic enigma, 
and to employ it by virtue of metaphor and allegorical disguise in such 
a way as to signify all that pleases him who is skillful at tugging at the 
sense, and is thus adept at making everything of everything, to follow 
the word of the profound Anaxagoras.?? 


Bruno is quick to add, however, that even though the reader may 
interpret the Eroici furori in many ways, he or she should not seek out 


moechaberis’ (Deut. V). Aliquando ad solam allegoriam, ut in Canticis canticorum. Hi 
omnes modi in hoc libro inveniuntur.” 

9 Bruno, De gli eroici furori argomento, BOeuC, vol. 7, p. 15: “il quale appresso, per 
forza de sdegno, s’abbia improntate l'ali e dovenuto eroico; come è possibile di convertir 
qualsivoglia fola, romanzo, sogno e profetico enigma, e transferirle, in virtü di metafora 
e pretesto d'allegoria, a significar tutto quello che piace a chi pid commodamente è 
atto a stiracchiar gli sentimennt, e far cossí tutto di tutto, come tutto essere in tutto 
disse il profondo Anaxagora." 
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for his or her subjective interpreteation, but for the one intended by 
the author, Bruno himself. !? 

Let us turn to the nine levels of meaning. Bruno does not employ 
the list with all nine levels of meaning schematically in any other of his 
writings. Are they, one may ask, to be taken at face value at all? One 
may even wonder whether his theory is mostly intended as an ironic 
or polemical gesture rather than as a serious contribution to biblical 
exegesis: He publishes De monade in a Protestant country, Germany, 
where Luther had reduced the traditional four meanings of the Bible 
to one, the literal; Bruno not only refers to these traditional four senses, 
he adds on top of them another five meanings and extends exegesis to 
comprise pagan texts—probably not a reform that would be approved 
willingly by Protestants. However, a reduction of Bruno’s exegesis to 
nothing but polemics and irony would probably be rash, since it connects 
well with his veneration for the Hermetic tradition and the Neoplatonic 
strands in his philosophical agenda. 

The fact that he does not take care to harmonize his initial list with 
nine levels of meaning with his illustration of it,'?' could also lead one 
to conclude that he did not care about, perhaps not even think deeply 
about, the nine levels of meanings advanced. However, that would prob- 
ably be a wrong conclusion as well. His ubiquitous fondness of series 
rarely induces him to follow them rigidly—the series of nine meanings 
given in his De monade being one example of this. Even if it may be wise 
not to exclude completely the possibility of irony and polemics on the 
part of Bruno, it should also be acknowledged that he does use several 
of the nine levels of meanings in combination, as well as its underlying 
idea about interpretative pluralism, outside De monade. 

Explicit references to groups of some of these nine meanings do not 
occur in the earliest mnemonic writings published in Paris in 1582, 
and they do not occur in the documents from his trial, running from 
1592 to 1600, which we possess today. Instead, they appear most 


100 Ibid., argomento, BOeuC, vol. 7, p. 15: “Ma pensi chi vuol quel che gli pare e 
piace, ch'alfine o voglia o non, per giustizia la deve ognuno intendere e definire come 
l'intendo e definisco io, non io come l'intende e definische lui”. CLucas, ‘Mnemosine 
in London: The art of memory and Giordano Bruno’s Spaccio de la bestia trionfante and 
Degli eroici furori, pp. 7-23, underlines Bruno's principle of interpretative pluralism. 

101 Compare Bruno, De monade x, in BOL, vol. 1.2, pp. 456.15-457.6, as cited p. 125 
n. 41 above, with ibid., p. 458.8-10, as cited p. 135 n. 78 above. See also my com- 
parison p. 135 n. 79 above. 
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frequently in Bruno's Italian works published in London between 1583 
and 1585, and a full list of nine meanings is given, for the first and 
only time, in De monade, dating from in 1591, as said already. This 
pattern corroborates the conjecture of Michele Ciliberto and Hilary 
Gatti, that Bruno's introduction to the earl of Leicester and the circle 
of intellectuals connected to him, in London between 1583 and 1585, 
played some role for Bruno's stance towards biblical exegesis as it was 
interpreted by Protestant theologians.'” When Bruno picks up on some 
of the nine meanings outside De monade, especially in his Italian works, he 
typically refers to the meanings which were best known from Medieval 
biblical exegesis, namely the literal, the allegorical, the anagogical, the 
analogical and the tropological meanings, that is, the meanings featur- 
ing in Augustine’s and Aquinas’ biblical exegesis. 

In La cena de le ceneri, a cosmological dialogue published in London 
in 1584, Bruno refers to the historical and tropological meanings in 
regard to his own text, stating that a certain part of it is ‘tropological’, 
that is, moral or metaphorical, rather than ‘historical’, that is, rather 
than an objective report of events.'? In Lo spaccio de la bestia trionfante, 
a dialogue on moral and religious reform, also published in London in 
1584, he uses the analogical, the anagogical and the tropological mean- 
ings in his treatment of the symbol Centaur, a symbol for Christ. On 
this occasion he probably uses these exegetic meanings in a subversive 
manner, indicating his unorthodox Christology.” In his Cabala del cavalla 
pegaseo, appended to Lo spaccio de la bestia trionfante, Bruno takes recourse 
to the allegorical, the anagogical, the tropological and the prophetic 


102 GATT, ‘La Bibbia nei dialoghi italiani di Bruno’, p. 199, referring to CILIBERTO, 
Giordano Bruno. Bari and Rome, 1991 [1992], pp. 29-195. 

103 Bruno, La cena epistola, in BOeuC, vol. 2, p. 11: *Verete nel secondo dialog: prima 
la causa originale de la cena; secondo, una descrizzion di passi e de passaggi, che pià 
poetica e tropologica forse, che istoriale sarà giudicata". 

10t Bruno, Spaccio epistola, in BOeuC, vol. 5, p. 51: “Dove persevera et è confirmato 
nella sua sacristia il semideo CENTAURO, si ordina insieme la divina Parabola, il Misterio 
sacro, Favola morale, il divino e santo Sacerdocio, con gli suoi institutori, conservatori 
e ministri; da là cade et è bandita la Favola anile e bestiale, con la sua stolta Metafora, 
vana Analogia, caduca Anagogia, sciocca Tropologia e cieca Figuratura, con le lor false 
corti, conventi porcini, sediciose sette, confusi gradi, ordini disordinati, difformi riforme, 
inmonde puritadi, sporche purificazioni e perniciosissime forfantarie, che versano nel 
campo de l'Avarizia, Arroganza et Ambizione; ne li quali presiede la torva Malizia, 
e si maneggia la cieca e crassa Ignoranza.” In id., Spaccio iii, in BOeuC, vol. 5, p. 495, 
Centaur is described as a ‘hypostatic union’, a term normally reserved for Christ. For 
the Centaur in this work of Bruno, see CarANA, ‘Bruno’s Spaccio and Hyginus’ Poetica 
astronomica’, pp. 72-73. For Bruno’s unorthodox Christology, see CATANA, The concept 
of contraction in Giordano Bruno’s philosophy, pp. 155-156. 
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meanings, known from biblical exegesis. In this context he probably 
uses these terms in regard to the symbol of the ass on which Christ 
entered Jerusalem, and in relation to which Bruno discusses various 
religious ideas. ? 

In his Italian works, Bruno's use of these traditional terms from Medi- 
eval exegesis are often close to subversion of traditional Christological 
ideas—perhaps due to the fact that Protestants had used biblical exegesis 
with the tacit assumption that the Bible, in particular passages on Christ 
in the New Testament, was a unique text to be treated according to 
the rules of biblical exegesis. Bruno, as we have seen, holds that all 
divinely inspired texts can be subjected to such a hermeneutic theory, 
not only the Bible. Due to this heterodox view, Bruno's relationship to 
the tradition may have been strained. However, at the same time, he 
also continued this tradition in his own unorthodox way and in agree- 
ment with his philosophical and theological ideas, largely coloured by 
Neoplatonism. 


Conclusion 


Bruno reforms medieval biblical exegesis on three counts: he increases 
the number of levels of meaning from four to nine; he expands the 
range of texts to which exegesis can be applied to include non-biblical 
texts; and he works out a mnemonic device, a combinatory wheel, in 
order to uncover a plurality of meanings in divinely inspired texts. The 


105 For Christ entering Jerusalem on an ass, in an anagogical sense, sce BRUNO, 


Cabala i, in BOeuC, vol. 6, p. 83: “In figura di cid vuole ch'il redentor del mondo con le 
gambe e piedi de gli asini fusse entrato in Gerusalemme, signifcando anagogicamente 
in questa militante quello che si verifica nella trionfante cittade”. For the allegorical, the 
anagogical and the prophetic meanings, see ibid., declamazione, in BOeuC, vol. 6, p. 29: 
“Considerate il principio della causa per cui gli Critistani e Giudei non s'adirano, 
ma piu tosto con glorioso trionfo si congratulano insieme, quando con le metaforiche 
allusioni nella santa scrittura son figurati per titoli e definizioni asini, son appellati asini, 
son definiti per asini: di sorte che dovumque si tratta di quel benedetto animale, per 
moralità di lettera, allegoria di senso ed anagogia di proposito s'intende l'uomo giusto, 
lo'uomo santo, l'uomo de Dio.”; ibid., p. 67: “per far evidente che quelli asini saturnini 
et altre bestie che hanno influsso dalle dette Sephiroth, da l'asino archetipo, per mezzo 
del'asino naturale e profetico, doveano esser partecipi de tanta benedizione.” Elsewhere 
in La cabala Bruno also speaks of the anagogical meaning of Scripture; see ibid., pp. 
35-37: “Il medesimo è sufficientemente espresso dove, alzando il velo de la sacrata 
figura, s'affigono gli occhi all'anagogico senso di quel divin Sansone, che con l'asinina 
mascella tolse la vita a mille Filistei”. For the ass in Bruno's Cabala, see ORDINE, La 
cabala dell'asino. Asinita e conoscenza in Giordano Bruno. 
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examples of non-biblical texts that can be subjected to his hermeneutic 
theory (Hesiod, Orpheus, Homer, the Sibyls) suggest that he was particu- 
larly keen to include works belonging to the Hermetic and Neoplatonic 
traditions, which informed large parts of his own philosophy. 

In his reform of medieval exegesis, Bruno was neither in line with 
traditional Catholic practice (since he not only added new levels of 
meaning to the traditional four meanings, but also put pagan texts on 
equal footing with biblical texts), nor was he in line with Protestant 
exegesis (since he did not embrace Luther's reduction of the traditional 
four senses to one, the literal, but rather increased the four senses to 
nine); nor did he regard the Bible as a uniquely inspired text, but also 
counted pagan texts as divinely inspired. Instead, Bruno worked out 
his own exegesis on the basis of traditional sources and in agreement 
with his philosophical agenda. 

As noted above, it has often been said about Bruno's reading of 
Scripture that he did not regard the Bible as a work on natural phi- 
losophy, but as one on morality, and that this attitude looked forward 
to the position favoured by people like Galileo, who did not assign the 
Bible authority within the realm of natural philosophy"? I think such 
an interpretation is slightly misleading. Firstly, because Bruno seems 
to be unresolved regarding the authority of the Bible, in some places 
claiming that it has no authority within natural philosophy but only 
within moral philosophy; elsewhere claiming that it does indeed have 
authority—along with other divinely inspired texts—within the realms 
of both natural and moral philosophy." Bruno seems to be inconsis- 
tent on this score.! Secondly, even though such a distinction seems 
important to posterity, it may not have been as significant for Bruno. 


106 See references to Tocco and Védrine p. 116 n. 3 above. 


107 The Book of Job is pointed out as a text with authority within the natural sciences 
(see p. 116 n. 2 above). Similarly, Bruno mentions these texts of Job as examples of 
divinely inspired texts with a physical meaning in his hermeneutic theory in De monade 
x, where the physical meaning is listed as the second meaning; see BRUNO, De monade x, 
in BOL, vol. 1.2, pp. 456.15-457.6, as cited p. 125 n. 41 above. Similar to this example 
from the Bible, taken from the Book of Job, Bruno also mentions three non-biblical 
but divinely inspired authors, whose writings also contain the nine levels of meaning, 
including the physical, namely Hesiod, Orpheus and Homer (see BRUNO, De monade x, 
in BOL, vol. 1.2, p. 457.7-13, as cited p. 133 n. 72 above). It is also possible to find 
passages in Bruno's writings, in which he attributes knowledge about natural philosophy 
to each of these three pagan authors; for Hesiod, see p. 128 n. 49 above; for Orpheus, 
see p. 129 n. 58 above; for Homer, see p. 130 n. 61 above. 

108 Compare with Tocco and Védrine, cited p. 116 n. 3 above. 
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It may well have been more important to him to include non-biblical 
but divinely inspired texts—an inclusion, which may be hard to com- 
prehend in an age in which we tend to reject the fundamental notion 
of divinely inspired writings. However, this idea was obviously crucial 
to a mind like that of Giordano Bruno. 

As this chapter makes clear, to Bruno, theology and philosophy were 
intimately connected disciplines, and not separated as presupposed by 
Brucker in his historiographical concept ‘system of philosophy’. Due 
to this circumstance, Bruno’s philosophically informed hermeneutic 
theory about levels of meaning in divinely inspired texts was unsuitable 
to be exposed through Brucker’s historiography of philosophy. The 
same pattern may apply to other past thinkers, who do not subscribe 
to Brucker’s distinction between theology and philosophy. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


APOLOGETIC STRAINS IN BRUCKER'S 
HISTORIOGRAPHY OF PHILOSOPHY 


I. Conflicting Statements regarding the Objectwity of 
Brucker’s Historiography 


In Chapter 1 we have seen Brucker presuppose a distinction between 
philosophy and Christian Revelation in his concept ‘system of phi- 
losophy’, and in Chapters 3 and 4 we have seen that this distinction is 
problematic when dealing with Ancient philosophers like Aristotle and 
early modern heterodox thinkers like Bruno, who did not consider the 
Bible a privileged source of truth. In the present chapter I examine 
the sources to Brucker’s determination of the relationship between 
philosophy and Revelation, and I discuss its implications for his histo- 
riography of philosophy. 

Scholars have disagreed over a long period as regards the historio- 
graphical significance of Brucker’s confessional stance, that of German 
Protestantism. On the one hand, we find scholars maintaining that 
Brucker’s historiography of philosophy was objective and impartial. In 
1973 and 1998 respectively, Lucien Braun and Wilhelm Schmidt-Big- 
gemann claimed that Brucker’s historiography of philosophy is impartial 
and objective, free of religious bindings and prejudices, and a typical 
example of the Enlightenment.' Hereby Braun, Schmidt-Biggemann, 


! Braun, Histoire de l'histoire de la philosophie, p. 121: “Brucker se situe à un moment 
précis du dévelopment de la culture européenne et son effort trouve dans la mentalité 
pragmatique, rationaliste, analytique de /’Aufkldérung un secours décisif.” See also ibid., 
p. 122: “Il faut ajouter, ensuite, que l'ouvrage de Brucker [his Historia critica philosophiae] 
parait à une époque ou l'on discute à perte de vue sur le degré de certitude des sciences 
historiques et ou l'on cherche à définir les méthodes pouvant assurer au récit historique 
une objectivité à la mesure des nouvelles exigences. L’on s'interroge sur l'intelligibilité 
propre au devenir historique. L' Historia critica est, pour le domaine particulier qu'elle 
couvre, la response à ces questions." SCHMIDT-BIGGEMANN, ‘Jacob Bruckers philoso- 
phiegeschichtliches Konzept’, p. 134: “Die Geschichte der Philosophie wurde nicht 
lànger in zwei Perioden aufgeteilt, in die Zeit vor und nach Christi Geburt, wobei sich 
die nachchristliche Geschichte in vorreformatorische und nachreformatorische Zeit 
gliederte, sondern es gab in der Historia Critica Philosophiae jetzt drei Perioden: Die Zeit 
vor dem rómischen Imperium, die Zeit vom Beginn des rómischen Imperiums bis zur 
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and others besides, concur with the judgement of at least one historian 
of philosophy from the first part of the twentieth century, whose Judge- 
ment has been influential, namely the one advanced by Ernst Cassirer 
in his Philosophie der Aufklürung, published in 1932.? 

The most important source to this favourable judgement of Brucker's 
history of philosophy is, with all probability, Brucker himself as he 
explains his method in the Historia critica philosophiae. ‘The historian of 
philosophy practising the kind of critical history of philosophy suggested 
by him, should, according to his ‘Dissertatio praeliminaris’, “purge” his 
or her mind from “prejudices that kill truth”, “refuse” “ 
eration for Antiquity" that extols ideas in Antiquity that were of slight 
value in Ancient philosophy, and *root out the prejudice of authority", 
which makes one “attribute truth to great men simply because of the 
fame or dignity of their names"? 

On the other hand, we find scholars observing the apologetic strain 


in Brucker's history of philosophy. One example is the historian of 


excessive ven- 


Wiederherstellung der Literae, die Zeit von der Restauratio literarum bis zur Gegen- 
wart. Damit war zwar material die alte Einteilung beibehalten, aber Bruckers neue 
Bezeichnung machte deutlich, dass die Philosophie sich ganz aus der christlichen Periodisierung 
löste und thre eigene Periodik beanspruchte. Nicht mehr bestimmte die Religion den Beginn 
der philosophischen Epochen, die philosophische Neuzeit zumal begann für Brucker 
nicht mehr mit der Reformation, sondern mit der Florentinischen Renaissance und 
deren Vorgeschichte.” (My italics.) Loco, “Le storie generali dell filosofia in Germania 
1690-1750’, p. 528, admits that Brucker's history of philosophy is apologetic, but holds 
that it is “tempered” by a rigid methodology which ensures its historical objectivity: 
*L'impegno apologetico, la difesa del cristianesimo contro gli atei e della confessione 
luterana contro 1 cattolici, è temperato dall'adozione di una rigorosa metodologia sto- 
riografica, tesa al rispetto della pura verità storica." I shall discuss this interpretation 
in the Conclusion to this chapter. 

? CASSIRER, Die Philosophie der Aufklärung, p. 236, calls Diderot's articles in his Ency- 
clopedie, building on Brucker's history of philosophy among other sources, “critical” 
(“kritisch”), and pinpoints the “analytical” and "systematic" features in this and similar 
histories of philosophy from the eighteenth century. Cassirer continues ibid., p. 237: 
“Denn mehr und mehr wird jetzt die bloße Aufzählung von Meinungen [i.e. accounts 
modelled on Diogenes Laertius’ Lives] durch die Analyse verdrängt, die ebensowohl in 
historischem wie in systematischem Sinne durchgeführt wird, die sich auf den Gehalt 
der einzelnen Lehren wie auf ihre geschichtlichen Entstehungsbedingungen richtet. Bei 
alledem bleibt freilich die Herrschaft des analytiscen Geistes, die für das achtzehnte 
Jahrhundert characteristisch ist, auch in diesem Gebiet ungebrochen.” 

> Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, pp. 12.18-13.3, especially p. 12.18-23: 
"Imprimis vero purgatum a praeiudiciis, veritatem iugulantibus, intellectum habere 
oportet eum, qui feliciter in historia philosophica versari cupit. Abiicienda nimia antiq- 
uitatis veneratio, omnia maiori extollens gradu, quae antiquitatis situ obducta squalent; 
extirpandum praeiudicium auctoritatis, certis viris magnis veritatem ob solam nominis 
famam vel dignitatem adscribens." 
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philosophy Friedrich Ueberweg, who stated in 1865-1866: “The truth 
[to Brucker] lies within the orthodoxy of the Protestant, clerical estab- 
lishment, and thereafter within the Leibnizian philosophy; depending 
upon the effective conformity with this norm each doctrine is true or 
false.”* In 1921, the Bruno scholar Vincenzo Spampanato complained 
that Brucker made unfounded claims about the past thinkers dealt with, 
including Bruno, but that subsequent historians of philosophy have, 
nevertheless, praised him as profound, impartial and free of prejudices.’ 
In 1926, the historian Karl Alt similarly wrote, though in a positive 
evaluation, that Brucker turned “the entire history of philosophy into 
an instrument for teaching religion, especially with regard to doctrines 
of virtue, but also with regard to doctrines of faith."^ In 1998, Etienne 
Francois sided with Alt. According to Francois, Brucker's occupations as 
a minister within the Lutheran-Evangelical Church and as a historian 
of philosophy were certainly not completely separated—as Frangois 
puts it, his role as a minister provides “a key" to an understanding of 
his work as a historian of philosophy.’ Which of the two positions are 
we to believe? 

Unfortunately, the discussion has not been substantiated with thor- 
ough examinations that might clarify Brucker's alleged objectivity and 
impartiality. If we are to accept Brucker's claim about his history of 
philosophy as impartial, free of prejudices and objective, then it seems 
as if this claim must be understood within certain premisses, which 
we need to identify and articulate, partly in order to understand his 
statements about the objective and non-prejudiced history of philoso- 
phy produced by him, partly in order to contribute to the subsequent 
discussion about the alleged impartiality and objectivity of his Historia 
critica philosophiae. In particular, we need to know what Brucker means 
by the concept ‘prejudice’. 

In this chapter I undertake such a clarification. First, I examine 
and discuss Brucker's conception of the relationship between phi- 
losophy and Revelation, pointing out his Christianized conception of 


+ UrBERWEG, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie von Thales bis auf die Gegenwart, 2nd 
ed., vol. 1, p. 8, as cited p. 111 n. 225 above. 

? See references to Spampanato p. 35 n. 3 above. 

5 Arr, Jakob Brucker ein Schulmeister des 18. Jahrhunderts, p. 80: “Ja, die ganze Geschichte 
der Philosophie [i.e. Brucker's] wird zum Hilfsmittel für den Religionsunterricht [i.e. 
that of Protestantism], besonders der Sitten- aber auch der Galubenslehre". (Alt's 
emphasis.) See also ibid., pp. 78-79, as cited p. 187 n. 166 below. 

? Frangors, ‘Bruckers Stellung in der Augsburger Konfessionsgeschichte’, p. 98. 
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philosophy, which 1s indebted to Philipp Melanchton (1497-1560), a 
Protestant reformer, and Christoph August Heumann (1681-1764), a 
German historian and theologian active within the Evangelical-Lutheran 
Church (section II-V). Thereafter I point out that Brucker's scheme 
of periodization derives from Heumann (section VI). Third, I connect 
Brucker's use of the concept ‘system of philosophy’ to the Calvinist 
Bartholomew Keckermann (1571-1609) and his pedagogical and meth- 
odological reform in Northern European Protestant universities (section 
VII). Finally, I contextualize Brucker within the tradition of eclecticism, 
represented by Christian Thomasius (1655-1728) and Brucker's teacher, 
Johann Franz Budde (1667-1729) (section VIII). 


IL Brucker on the Relationship between 
Philosophy and Revelation 


As mentioned above, Brucker opens his Historia critica philosophiae with a 
section on the historiography of philosophy, entitled ‘Dissertatio prae- 
liminaris’. Here he defines the object of enquiry by pointing out that 
his intention is not to expose the history of erudition, with all its various 
disciplines, but the history of philosophy? The broad approach in the 
genre called history of erudition has hitherto led quite a few histori- 
ans of philosophy astray, Brucker says, perhaps emulating Heumann's 
reproach of the works of Horn and Stanley.” 

In his ‘Einleitung zur historia philosophica’ (‘Introduction to the philo- 
sophical history’, 1715-1716), Heumann had distinguished between the 
‘philosophical history’ (historia philosophica) written by historians like Voss, 
Horn and Stanley, on the one hand, and the ‘history of philosophy’ 
(historia philosophiae) on the other hand." According to Heumann, the 
former is based on a philological method aiming at the establishment 


* Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 3.10-12: “Scilicet non eruditionis, et 
quas illa comprehendit omnium artium et disciplinarum historiam exponere animus est, 
sed philosophiae". The need to restrict the scope of history of philosophy is repeated 
polemically against Horn and others in ibid., vol. 1, pp. 6.17-7.7. 

° Ibid., vol. 1, p. 3.6716, Brucker warns against a history of erudition, since it is too 
broad and thus too uncertain. Horn is criticized on this score ibid., vol. 1, p. 6.17-25. 
Stanley is criticized for his unwillingness to pass judgement upon the past philosophers 
exposed; see ibid., vol. 1, pp. 36.35-37.5. 

10 For bibliographical information about this text of Heumann, see the entry in the 
Bibliography below. For the historiography of this work of Heumann, see Lonco, ‘Le 
storie generali della filosofia in Germania 1690-1750’, pp. 445-463. 
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of historical facts, whereas the latter, in addition to this philological 
method, is assisted by a philosophical method, aiming at a judgement 
of past philosophers’ respective systems of philosophy. Heumann 
does not specify the aspect, which is to be judged by the historian of 
philosophy—as he formulates it, it may regard conceptual coherence 
in a system of philosophy, but it may equally well regard normative 
elements. 

The title Brucker choose for his Latin history of philosophy (His- 
toria critica philosophiae) probably reflects an adherence to this view of 
Heumann, whose historiographical works in the Acta eruditorum Brucker 
praises explicitly? For the aim of Brucker’s history of philosophy is 
precisely to present past thinkers in a way that enables one to judge 
the respective systems of past philosophers. Moreover, the word “criti- 
cal” (critica), added to “history of philosophy” in the title of Brucker’s 


!! Heumann, “Einleitung zur historia philosophica i 17, pp. 34.26-35.8: “Doch hieraus 
erheilet freylich dieses, daß niemand die Historiam Philosophicam recht tractiren und doci- 
ren kónne, ohne der da selbst ein Philosophus ist. Wie denn aus eben dieser Ursach diese 
Historie noch so viele Defecte hat, weil die meisten von denen, so sie bißher beschrieben 
haben, mehr Philologi, als Philosophi, gewesen sind, z. B. Vossius, Hornius, Stanleius, etc. 
Und haben wir allerdings gute Ursach, einen Unterschied zu machen inter Historiam 
Philosophiae und inter Historiam Philosophicam. Denn eine rechte Historia Philosophiae muB 
auch Philosophica seyn, das ist, man muß alles gründlich untersuchen, so wohl die 
veritatem factorum, als dogmatum." Heumann probably refers to the following histories 
of philosophy: SrANLEv, The history of philosophy (London, 1655-62); Horn, Historiae 
philosophicae (Lyon, 1655); Voss, De philosophia et philosophorum sectis libri duo (1658). For 
the ‘system’ in Heumann's thought, see p. 151 n. 13 below. 

Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 38.16-26: *Ouia vero horum [e.g. 
of Johann Friedrich [Franz?] Buddeus (1667-1729), Barthold Feind (1678-1621) and 
Friedrich Gentzkenius, mentioned ibid., vol. 1, p. 38.12-14] diligentia, etsi ad leges 
artis criticae et historiae exacta, et cum iudicio philosophico suscepta intra angustos 
compendiorum cancellos substitit, rem altius aggredi, et accuratam historiam philosophi- 
cam condere suscepit vir celeberimi nominis magnaeque eruditionis CHRISTOPHORUS 
Aucustus HEUMANNUS. Cuius initia in actis philosophorum lingua patria exaratis ita fecit, ut 
facile sperari posset et lectionis copia, et iudicii dexteritate, et acuto artis criticae sensu, 
et magno ad eiicienda praeiudicia animo palmam illum omnibus surrepturum. Verum 
et haec inviderunt orbi erudito fata, quoniam maioribus occupatus vir eruditissimus, 
cum tertio volumine totum laborem curamque abiecit." (Brucker's capitalization.) 

? Heumann desires, as a historian of philosophy, to judge past philosophers' sys- 
tems of philosophy; see Heumann, ‘Vorbericht’, pp. A9'-A4*: “Unterdessen wird auff 
solche Weise die Historie der Philosophorum immer besser an das Licht kommen, bi 
man endlich ein völliges Systema derselben verfertigen kan.” See also id., ‘Einleitung 
zur historia philosophica! vii 32, pp. 450.23—451.28: “Endlich müssen wir auch auf die 
Ungewißheit, theils auch auf die von denen Gelehrten schon ausgemachte Falschheit 
kommen bey denen Schriften der Philosophorum. Aus ihren Schriften ziehen wir ihre 
Lehren, und ihr Philosophisches Systema." Similarly, Brucker desires to judge the systems 
of philosophy elaborated by past thinkers; see BRUCKER, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 
1. pp. 10.39-11.7, 11.21—33, 15.10—28, and ibid., vol. 5, pp. 30.37—31.2. 
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work, also conveys the act of judgement exerted upon the systems of 
past philosophers.'* 

Having stated that the task of the historian of philosophy is not to 
account for the history of erudition (historia eruditionis) but for the his- 
tory of philosophy (historia philosophiae), Brucker clarifies his position 
by defining philosophy. Historically, philosophy (philosophia) has been 
identified with wisdom (sapientia). According to Brucker, the latter is 
a practical science (scientia practica) concerned with truth in divine and 
human matters: Human insight into the divine has been referred to this 
discipline, and, most importantly, the discipline has aimed at human 
happiness ( felicitas).'^ Philosophy (philosophia) is a practical science too, 
also aiming at the happiness of mankind, Brucker continues, but it dif 
fers from sapientia by its additional articulation of principles (principia) 
and rules (regulae). " The complex of principles and deductions made 


14 Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 12.6-10: “Iungenda [to “historia 
philosophica", mentioned ibid. vol. 1, p. 12.1-2] cum arte rationali, ars critica, ut 
iudicium fieri queat, de genuinis et suppositis philosophorum scriptis, de fontibus unde 
interpretatio hauriri debet, deque causis omnibus in systemata veterum philosophorum 
influentibus." 

'S For the historical relationship between philosophia and sapientia, see BRUCKER, His- 
toria critica philosophiae, vol. 1, pp. 3.19-7.26. Compare with Heumann, “Einleitung zur 
historia philosophica! ii, pp. 63-92. In the course of history, the definition of philosophy 
has changed enormously and it has been given many other definitions than the one 
offered by Heumann. For the various meanings of ‘philosophy’ throughout the his- 
tory of philosophy, see Kranz et al., ‘Philosophie’, cols 572-879. For Protestant school 
philosophy, which is the most likely source to Heumann’s definition of philosophy, see 
ibid., cols 674—677. 

'© Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 4.25-31: “Quod ut vetustissimis 
temporibus ita factum est, ut qui veritatem hanc accurata meditatione didicisset, eam 
ad emendandos hominum mores et formandum animum applicaret; ita sapientiae 
nomen practicam tandem scientiam veritatis tum divinae tum humanae significavit, et 
ad eam relatum est, quicquid vel Deum et quae divina sunt intellectui humano cogno- 
scenda sistit, vel ad humanae mentis felicitatem comparandam et augendam aliquid 
conferre aptum est.” Brucker repeats this definition of sapientia ibid. vol. 1, p. 7.8-17, 
as cited p. 152 n. 17 below. 

17 Ibid., vol. 1, p. 7.8-17: “Est vero philosophia amor sive studium potius sapientiae: 
sapientia vero est solida cognitio veritatis, circa eas res sive divinae sint, sive humanae, 
quae ad veram hominis felicitatem faciunt, et ad usum et praxin applicari suo modo 
possunt, quae applicatio si recte instituatur, et ita felicitas hominis vera promoveatur, 
tum demum sapientiam genuina significatione sumtam exhibet, et hoc ipso sapientiam 
a philosophia distinguit, quae veritatis divinae et humanae principia et regulas exponit, 
et qua ratione felicitas humani generis inde vel acquiri vel conservari et augeri queat, 
tradit, adeoque suis fundamentis nixa scientiam gignit, nisi tamen in usum convertatur, 
sapientiae nomine indigna est.” For this definition of philosophy, see SANTINELLO, ‘Il 
problema metodologico nella storia critica della filosofia di Jakob Brucker’, pp. 299—302. 
This distinction also appears in Heumann, “Einleitung zur historia philosophica! v 2, pp. 
249.19-250.26. 
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from them constitute a “system of philosophy”.'® Brucker emphasizes 
the practical purpose of philosophy, adding that a philosophy, which 
fails to produce some practical utility, cannot be called wisdom.'? By 
implication, a philosophy, which is purely theoretical, cannot be enütled 
wisdom.” This reductionistic definition of philosophy to a practical sci- 
ence primarily concerned with human happiness, introduces Christian 
Revelation, to be studied scientifically in theology, as a complementary 
discipline to philosophy, since the aim of the Revelation is also to offer 
guidance, including moral guidance: 


In fact, there 1s a double source to the understanding of the truth, which 
leads to the possession of the real good, and hence to the possession of 
felicity One [source] consists in the rules of the congenital light or of 
human reason, the other [source] consists in divine Revelation. For since 
the human intellect 1s circumscribed by narrow limitations to such a 
degree that it is unable to measure the vast areas of the complete truth, 
and even less to comprehend all that 1s required for the sake of human 
happiness, it was necessary, that divine Revelation was brought to the aid 
of man, and that he was instructed in these matters which are befitting 
for the enhancement of his happiness.?! 


This quotation needs some explanation. Brucker points out that phi- 
losophy and Revelation provide two distinct sources of truth. Revelation 
offers insight into areas which we, human beings, cannot know anything 
about through our human means of comprehension, not even through 
philosophy, namely the “complete truth” and “human happiness". By 
the former Brucker probably refers to metaphysical issues, for instance, 
the cause and origin of the universe—issues dealt with under the 
heading theoretical philosophy, or scientia divina, in Medieval, scholastic 
philosophy. Brucker objects against Medieval scholastic philosophers, 


'8 For the concept, see BRUCKER, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 15.10—18, as 
cited p. 17 n. 19 above. 

19 Ibid., vol. 1, p. 7.14-17, as cited p. 152 n. 17 above (“qua ratione...indigna est"). 

? Compare with ARISTOTLE, Metaphysica vi | 1026°18-22, who groups the following 
three disciplines under ‘theoretical philosophy’ (piAoooQLo Bewpnriko): theology, natural 
philosophy and mathematics. 

?! Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 7.27-34: “Duplex vero veritatis 
ad veri boni possessionem, et exoriundam inde felicitatem ducentis cognitionis fons 
est, unus congenitae lucis sive rationis humanae regulae, alter divina revelatio. Cum 
enim adeo angustis limitibus humanus intellectus circumscriptus sit, ut patentissimos 
veritatis universae campos emetiri, immo nec ea omnia cognoscere valeat, quae tamen 
felicitatis humanae ratio cognosci et sciri postulat, necesse erat, ut divina revelatio 
suppetias homini ferret, et de iis eum instrueret, quae felicitatem eius summo loco 
ponere apta sunt." 
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such as Aquinas and Arabic philosophers, that they did not separate 
philosophy from theology, but applied the most theoretical branch of 
philosophy, metaphysics, even pagan metaphysics, on theology.” 

Let us return to the quotation on page 153 above. By “human hap- 
piness” Brucker may refer to our moral conduct in this life, which, in 
that case, would also be covered by practical philosophy. It is, however, 
more likely that he refers to the redemption of the Christian’s soul in 
afterlife.” Conceived in this manner, there is no conflict, Brucker states, 
between philosophy and Revelation—on the contrary, the history of 
philosophy, including the history of atheism, supports the truth of the 
Revelation.?* 

These confinements of philosophy in regard to the truths disclosed 
by the Christian Revelation indicate that Brucker did not think of the 
ideal philosopher, reflecting on natural philosophy or moral philosophy, 
as one who philosophizes independently of the Revelation—his or 
her ideas must obviously be concordant with these revealed truths. In 
this way Brucker’s conception of philosophy resembles what the Jena 
professor of theology, Johann Georg Walch (1693-1775), had termed 
‘Christian philosophy’ (Christliche Philosophie’) in his widely circulated 
Philosophisches Lexicon, which came out in its first edition in 1726, in its 
second edition in 1733, and its third edition in 1740.” In the following 
I refer this third edition, which Brucker may have consulted. 


2 Ibid., vol. 3, pp. 806.37-807.5: “Ex his autem cum de philosophia tum de theo- 
logia Thomae sine praeiudicio sententiam ferre facile est, quam totam Scholasticos 
vultus exprimere, ipsa eius scripta abunde testantur. In quibus cum ea in philosophia 
ad thelogiam applicanda methodo uteretur, ut consensu patrum et Scripturae quidem 
quaesito, eo vero ex rationibus metaphysicis et testimoniis philosophorum gentilium 
confirmato, magnum doctrinae sacrae praesidium in philosophia Aristotelica pon- 
eret, moreque Arabum subtilissimas quaestiones et ambiguas de divinis disputationes 
annecteret, perspicuum inde est, Scholasticae philosophiae vitia eum non sustulisse, 
sed auxisse.” 

?5 "This interpretation finds support ibid., vol. 1, p. 26.26-30, where Brucker speaks 
of the “mystery of salvation" (mysterium salutis) in relation to the Revelation: “Nam et 
limites revelationis et rationis accurate ponere docet, quaeque utrique humanae cog- 
nitionis fonti debeantur, longa instituta doctrinarum inductione, manifestat; et quas 
partes in cognoscendo salutis mysterio ratio, qua traditio, quas revelatio habuerit, 
egregie exponit, ut ita divinis literis honos suus maneat illibatus." Similarly, Brucker 
points out that St Paul taught stoic and Epicurean philosophers about the resurrection; 
see ibid., vol. 1, pp. 26.36-27.1. 

?* [bid., vol. 1, p. 26.5-23. Ibid., vol. 1, p. 26 n. s, Brucker probably refers to 
Grotius’ De veritate religionis christianae, written in the early 1620s, in corroboration of 
this belief. In this work of Grotius, paganism, Judaism, Islam and other non-Christian 
religions are refuted. 

3 WarcB, “Christliche Philosophie’, col. 378: “Eigentlich wird durch die Christliche 
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Brucker includes Walch in his brief account of recent eclectic philoso- 
phers that have reformed philosophy.” Walch’s concept of intellectual 
freedom, as expressed in his entry ‘Freyheit zu gedencken' in the third 
edition of his Philosophisches Lexicon, can also be understood within these 
boundaries of Christian philosophy. To Walch, intellectual freedom 1s 
not unrestricted, but circumscribed by revealed truths, implying that 
human reason must steer a middle course between two extremes. On 
the one hand, it should not be enslaved by religion, since that would 
lead to superstition. On the other hand, it should not be completely 
self-sufficient, since that would imply what Walch calls atheism and 
naturalism—not because of the theological conclusions arrived at in 
this manner, but because of the method used, a self-sufficient human 
reason unrestricted by revealed truths." Walch mentions Benedict Spi- 
noza (1632-1677) as an example of an atheist, due to his fierce defence 
in his Tractatus theologico-politicus, published anonymously in 1670, of 


Philosophie diejenige Art der Philosophie verstanden, da man unter die Aussprücke der 
Vernufft, als des Grunds der philosophischen Erkenntniß, Wahrheiten der göttlichen 
Offenbarung aus H. Schrifft, welche ein natürlicher Mensch durch sein natürliches 
Licht der Vernufft nicht erkennen kann, gemischet, so auf zweyerley Art geschehen. 
Denn entweder hat man aus den Grund-Satzen der góttlichen Offenbarung Schlüsse, so 
zur Vernuft gehören, oder aus den Grund-Sätzen der menschlichen Vernuft Schlüsse 
von Geheimnissen des Glaubens geleitet, welches aus der philosophischen Historie 
mit unterschiedenen Exempeln kann gezeiget werden." For the consequences of this 
view in the field of natural philosophy, see ibid., cols 379—381; for the consequences in 
the field of moral philosophy, see ibid., cols 381—385. Ibid., col. 382, Walch discusses 
Thomasius in the context of moral philosophy. Ibid., col. 385, Walch comments on 
the issue of the human soul’s afterlife (*Glückseligkeit"), referring respectfully to a work 
of Brucker published in Jena in 1719, to which I have not had access; De comparatione 
philosophiae gentilis cum scriptura. sacra et religionis Christianae dogmatibus caute instituenda. (For 
date and place of publication I rely on Zàn, “Verzeichnis der Schriften Jacob Bruckers’, 
pp. 265-266). For Walch, and for Brucker’s relation to him, see pp. 188-189 below. 
For Walch's view on the relationship between philosophy and Revelation, see also 
WarcH, ‘Christliche Religion’, cols 407-408, 418-422. For Walch's life and writings, 
see SCHMITT, ‘Walch, Johann Georg’, cols 183-186. 

26 Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 5, p. 545.29. 

"7 Watcu, ‘Freyheit zu gedencken’, col. 1019: “Thaten diese und dergleichen Leute 
hierinnen der Sachen zu wenig; so geriethen hingegen andere auf einen andern Abweg, 
und setzen der Freyheit zu gedencken allzu weite Grenzen, daß sie mit der Vernuft 
Dinge erreichen wollen, die sie zu begreiffen nicht fahig [sind], und dadurch nicht nur 
vergebene Mühe anwendeten; sondern auch in allerhand Irrthümer geriethen. Giebt die 
Sclaverey des Verstands in Ansehung der Religion Anlaß zum Aberglauben; so bahnet 
hingegen der Mißbrauch desselben den Weg zur Atheisterey und zum Naturalismo." 
Ibid., cols 1010-1011, he emphasizes the authority of the Revelation in the fields of 
moral philosophy (also ibid., cols 1011-1033) and natural philosophy (also ibid., cols 
1033-1036). For Walch on ‘Naturalismo’, see id., ‘Naturalismus’, cols 1870-1871, 
especially col. 1870, as cited p. 163 n. 62 below. 
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the freedom to philosophize on theological matters. He also men- 
tions Aristotle as an example of an Ancient author, who surpassed the 
limits of the freedom granted human reason, since he philosophized 
freely about the nature of the world prior to its creation, the nature 
of the human soul, the origin of the human soul, and the relationship 
between the human body and soul.” Even though Brucker does not 
refer explicitly to Walch in his discussion of the relationship between 
philosophy and Revelation, his statements on that relationship follows 
the line of thought stated by Walch, thus restricting the free, philosophi- 
cal use of human reason seriously. 


III. Historiographical Implications of 
Brucker’s Conception of Philosophy 


One might think that these considerations about philosophy and Rev- 
elation respectively are irrelevant to the historian of philosophy, since 
his or her task is to describe what has counted as philosophy in the 
past. To prescribe what past philosophy was, is absurd. But that is not 
the way Brucker sees it. He does not define past philosophy histori- 
cally, but formally, and offers an essentialist definition of philosophy, 
even past philosophy. In the thought of Brucker, these definitions of 
philosophy and Revelation are therefore prescriptive to the explora- 
tions and expositions of the historian of philosophy. The historian of 
philosophy should not, Brucker insists, deal with that which pertains 
to Revelation exclusively, only in the case of ‘natural theology’, that is, 
scientifically ordered reflections upon the eternity and omnipotence of 
God, based on the contemplation of living nature.? Hence Brucker's 
clarification of what should count as ‘philosophy’, and what should 
not, establishes categorizations to the historian of philosophy, which 
influence his or her selection of material to be exposed, and, perhaps, 
the judgement passed upon it. 


?* Id., ‘Freyheit zu gedencken’, col. 1019. 

°° Ibid., col. 1020. 

30 Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 8.4-8: “Historiam itaque philo- 
sophicam consulturis, ad revelationis arva accedendum non est, nec miscenda inter 
se, theologia cum philosophia, nisi quatenus illa huius pars est, et ex rationis principiis 
de Deo et rebus divinis praecipit, quam philosophiae partem theologiam naturalem 
dicere solenne est." 
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These categorizations reflect a basic Christian orthodoxy, as far as 
the historian of philosophy must accept the Revelation as an absolute 
authority when accounting for past thinkers’ philosophical theories about 
the nature of the universe and human happiness. It is problematic to 
use Christian mythology, presented in the Revelation, as an authority 
in a discipline whose task is to account for past philosophy covering 
pagan Greek and Roman thinkers, Jewish and Muslim thinkers, and 
thinkers from the Christian era who depart from Christian orthodoxy.*! 
To many of those thinkers the Revelation is either unknown, or, if it 
is known, rejected as an absolute authority in the fields mentioned by 
Brucker. 

Aristotle and his conception of the divinity—briefly reported by 
Brucker, and condemned, as described on page 101 above—provides 
one example from Ancient Greek philosophy of a philosopher con- 
demned because of his conception of the divinity. Giordano Bruno 
is an example of a philosopher from the Christian era, who refuses 
Brucker’s interpretation of the Bible. As we have seen in Chapter 4, 
Bruno did not accept the Revelation as the only divinely inspired text, 
but put divinely inspired texts by Homer and other pagan poets on an 
equal standing.? Moreover, Bruno was reluctant to accept the Bible 
as an authority within the natural sciences, and he did not interpret 
the Bible as a work offering moral guidance for the redemption of our 
souls, but as an inspiration for civil discourse.? 

Brucker’s judgment of Bruno's philosophy as a whole is negative, 
partly because he did not work out a system of philosophy, partly 
because he interpreted the divinity in a pantheistic manner, perceived 
by Brucker as a threat to Christian transcendentalism. Brucker's con- 
demnation of Bruno's religious stand can, at least partly, be seen as a 
consequence of Brucker's loyalty to the above-mentioned relationship 
between philosophy and Revelation. The thoughts of Muslim and Jewish 
philosophers, the thoughts of Neoplatonists, and other past philosophers 
who did not share this interpretation of the Bible, are subjected to 
similar, prejudiced accounts in Brucker's Historia critica philosophiae. 


?! For this issue, see FrAscH, ‘Jacob Brucker und die Philosophie des Mittelalters’, 
pp. 190-192, 196. 

” See pp. 126-131 above. 

9» E.g. Bruno, La cena iv, in BOeuC, vol. 2, p. 191, as cited p. 116 n. 3 above. 
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On this background, one may ask whether Brucker contradicts him- 
self in his claim regarding the practice of the historian of philosophy, 
who must, he says, be free of the “prejudice of authority".?* As we 
have seen on page 150-156 above, Brucker subscribes to the Christian 
assumption that the Revelation is an authority in the fields of natural 
philosophy and the human soul’s afterlife, and that philosophy should be 
in conformity with the Revelation on these issues. If this assumption is 
not regarded as a prejudice, one may say that Brucker’s historiography 
fulfils its aim, to operate without prejudices. ‘This is clearly Brucker’s way 
of thinking, adhering, as he does, to a so-called Christian philosophy. 
Brucker’s understanding of the concept of prejudice conforms with the 
explanation offered by Walch. According to Walch's entry ‘Vorurtheil’, 
a prejudice is “nothing but an untrue and insufficiently considered 
principle, which one assumes to be true, and according to which one 
makes judgements and inferences.”* The assumption that Scripture 
has a divine origin is not listed as a prejudice, however, even though 
it may be false. According to other of his entries, e.g. ‘Freyheit zu 
gedencken’, and ‘Naturalismus’, it would lead to condemnable atheism 
and naturalism, if philosophers did not accept this assumption as true 
and regulative. This meaning of the concept of prejudice is impor- 
tant to keep in mind when discussing the objectivity and impartiality 
of Brucker. 

If, on the other hand, this assumption is regarded as a prejudice, one 
has to conclude that Brucker contradicts himself. Taking into consider- 
ation that the philosophical issues dealt with under the headings natural 
philosophy and moral philosophy make up substantial parts of philoso- 
phy, one may even say that it is an important prejudice, which severely 
limits the freedom of philosophizing. However, the “prejudices” which 
Brucker had in mind in his Historia critica philosophiae were the ones found 


3t Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 12.18-30, partly cited p. 148 n. 3 
above, urges the historian of philosophy to avoid the prejudice of authority. Eclectic 
philosophers are free of such prejudices; see ibid., vol. 5, pp. 3.22-4.11, as cited p. 24 
n. 58 above. 

3 Watcu, ‘Vorurtheil’, col. 2797: “Erstlich müssen wir sehen: was die Vorurtheile 
sind? Ein Vorurtheil ist nichts anders, als ein unrichtiges und nicht sattsam überlegtes 
Principium, welches man vor wahr annimmt, und nach demselbigen seine besondere 
Urtheile und Schlüsse einrichtet.” 

3 Ibid., cols 2795-2801. 

37 Id., *Freyheit zu gedencken’, col. 1019; ‘Naturalismus’, col. 1870, as cited p. 163 
n. 62 below. 
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among Medieval, scholastic philosophers, i.e. Catholic philosophers, who 
were, so Brucker says, enslaved by Aristotelian philosophy.” To sum up, 
Brucker does not contradict himself according to his own terminology, 
because he has a peculiar Christian understanding of the concept of 
prejudice. However, if we set aside this Christian understanding of the 
concept and call the assumption about the divine origin and infallibility 
of Scripture into doubt, then Brucker does contradict himself. 
Brucker’s orthodox precepts to the historian of philosophy, and his 
exposition of Bruno’s philosophy, testifies that his historiography of phi- 
losophy was far from being free of prejudices, that it was not impartial 
and objective, as claimed by Lucien Braun. It was indeed imbued with 
Christian assumptions. Brucker’s historiography is interpreted by Braun, 
and others, as an expression of the Enlightenment, characterized by its 
objectivity, scientific approach, and freedom from prejudices.? What we 
actually see in his historiographical categorizations is the opposite." 


IV. Heumann on the Relationship between Philosophy and Revelation 


It is possible to identify Brucker’s definition of philosophy, and its rela- 
tion to the Revelation, within German Protestantism. One immediate 
source is the above-mentioned Heumann. In his ‘Einleitung zur historia 
philosophica’, chapter three, Heumann had defined philosophy and its 
relationship to the Revelation in similar terms, and he had done so in 
order to clarify which material the historian of philosophy should work 
on.*! A philosopher, Heumann says, is a human being who has studied 
wisdom (“Weissheit”), which is “a science about those things, which are 
good to a human being, and which makes him blissful (‘gliickseelig’).”” 


38 E.g. BRUCKER, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, pp. 21.39-22.3. For Brucker's his- 
toriography of Medieval philosophy, see FLascH, ‘Jacob Brucker und die Philosophie 
des Mittelalters’, pp. 187-197. 

3 BRAUN, Histoire de l'histoire de la philosophie, pp. 121, 122, as cited p. 147 n. 1 above. 

10 SPAMPANATO, Vita di G. Bruno, pp. ix—xii, protested against the alleged claim of 
impartiality long time ago, but without examining Brucker's historiography from this 
view point. 

t HEUMANN, “Einleitung zur historia philosophica! iti 1, pp. 93.24-94.1: “Nachdem wir 
nun die Vieldeutigkeit des Wortes Philosophia zur Gnüge betrachtet haben: so müssen wir 
bey demjenigen Verstande, von welchem die Historia Pihilosophica ihren Nahmen bekom- 
men hat, in etwas stille stehen, und den Concept davon noch deutlicher machen". 

? Ibid., ii 2, p. 94.14-21: “Ein Philosophus heisset ein Mensch, der die Weißheit 
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By “blissful” (“glückseelig”) Heumann means the Christian’s enjoyment 
of eternal life after death.? The Bible is in agreement with this defi- 
nition of wisdom, Heumann adds, referring to the Old and the New 
Testaments.“ Brucker were later to define the Latin word for wisdom, 
sapientia, in moral terms too, as we have just seen.” 

There are, Heumann goes on, two kinds of wisdom, one is natu- 
ral and the other is acquired. The first 1s unique to God, the second 
characteristic to mankind.*® The second Heumann subdivides into 
two: “For it is either acquired through divine Revelation, or through 
the use of reason."" As we have seen above, Brucker also points out 
these two sources to human knowledge," and Walch's explanation of 
‘Christian philosophy’ moves along the same lines.? Wisdom acquired 
through reason, Heumann continues, is either simple (“einfältig”) or 
learned (“gelehrt”); although they both convey knowledge about the 
human good, the latter does so by means of principles (principia) and 
demonstrations based on these principles. The latter, and only the lat- 
ter, is identical with philosophy.” Hereby Heumann has characterized 


studiret hat. Was ist aber die Weißheit? Sie ist eine Wissenschaft derjenigen Dinge, 
die dem Menschen gut sind, und ihn also glückseelig machen. Mit dieser Bescreibung 
kómmet die heilige Schrift genau überein, wenn sie die Weißheit definirt (a) eine Erkan- 
ntniB des Guten und des bösen”. In note a Heumann refers to the following biblical 
passages in order to corroborate his claim: Genesis 3.5; Isaias 7.15; Ad hebraeos 5.14; 
Ad Romos 12.9; [1] Thessalonicenses 5.21. None of these passages explains the Latin 
term sapientia, but simply brings various statements about good and evil. 

5 Heumann, ‘Einleitung zur historia philosophica ii 5, p. 97.22—26: “Endlich die ewige 
Glücksecligkeit ist der Zusammenfluß aller Güter, deren die wahren Christen nach 
diesem Leben werden theilhaffüg werden, und welche zu beschreiben unser Verstand 
in dieser Welt nicht geschickt ist.” 

* Thid., iii 2, p. 94.1821, as cited p. 159 n. 42 above (“Mit dieser Bescreibung...des 
bösen”). 

5 See pp. 152-153 above. 

4 Heumann, “Einleitung zur historia philosophica iii 2, p. 95.2-8. 

47 Ibid., iii 3, p. 95.10-12: “Denn sie [die erlangte Weisßheit] wird entweder durch 
Göttliche Offenbahrung erlanget, oder durch den Gebrauch der Vernuft.” 

48 BRUCKER, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 7.27-34, as cited p. 153 n. 21 above. 

9? Watcu, “Christliche Philosophie’, col. 378, as cited p. 154 n. 25 above. 

5 Heumann, “Einleitung zur historia philosophica iii 3, p. 95.14-30: “Und diese [i.e. 
vernüfftige Weißheit] ist wiederum zweyerley, schlecht und einfältig, oder gelehrt und 
gründlich. Jene bestehet darinnen, daß ein Mensch weiß, was ihn gut oder schädlich 
sey, ob er gleich solches nicht mit tieffsinnigen demonstrationibus erweisen kan. Diese 
aber ist eine vollkommene und gründliche (solida) Erkäntniß des guten und bösen. Zu 
einer gründlichen Wissenschaft aber wird erfordert, daß man (1) seine Meynung aus 
gewissen und unumstössigen principiis herzuleiten weiß, (2) die darwieder gemachte 
Einwürffe deutlich beantworten und auflösen kan. Dieses nun heisset eigentlich die 
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philosophy in two ways, which we also find in Brucker’s definition of 
philosophy; philosophy is concerned with moral philosophy, the human 
good, and applies demonstrations based on principles.?! 

Having defined philosophy as moral philosophy, Heumann explains 
the branches of philosophy according to three forms of human hap- 
piness, namely the internal (“innerliche”), the external (“äusserliche”) 
and the eternal (“ewige”). The internal good is to be understood as the 
tranquillity and enjoyment of the soul. The external good consists in the 
possession of physical health, respect and external goods. The eternal 
happiness consists in the eternal afterlife of the soul, to be enjoyed by 
the good Christian. This last form of happiness surpasses our human 
intellect.? Whereas philosophers are able to reflect upon the internal 
and external forms of happiness, they are not able to comprehend the 
eternal form of happiness, which, therefore, must be treated in theology, 
i.e. in the light of the Revelation.? Heumann thus defines philosophy as 
a science, which is primarily concerned with moral issues, i.e. a practical 
science.’ On this point Brucker agrees with Heumann.” Heumann is 
only willing to include the theoretical branches of philosophy such as 
physics, i.e. natural philosophy, and mathematics—as far as they have 
the form of natural theology, revealing the power, wisdom, goodness 


Philosophie, welche ich folglich also bescreiben muß, daß sie sey eine Untersuchung und 
Erforschung möglicher Wahrheiten aus festen Gründen und principis.” 

5! Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 7.8-17, as cited p. 152 n. 17 above. 

? Heumann, “Einleitung zur historia philosophica" iii 5-6, pp. 97.3-98.28. For the 
last form of happiness, the eternal, see ibid., ii 5, p. 97.22-26, as cited p. 160 n. 43 
above. 

5 Ibid., iii 6-7, pp. 98.21-99.4: “Endlich die sechste [branch of philosophy] soll uns 
den Weg zum Himmel bahnen, damit wir, wenn wir die Welt verlassen müssen, nicht 
in einen unglückseeligen, sondern höchstsecligen Zustand gerathen mögen. Wiewohl 
die Herren Theologi mit wichtigen Ursachen leugnen, daß dieses letze in der Philosophie 
ihrem Vermógen stehe. VII. So hat also die Philosophie sechs Theile. Der erste heisset 
Logica; Der andere, wiewohl mit einem unvollkommenen Nahmen, Ethica, Der dritte 
Jurisprudentia, Der vierdte Politica; Der fünfte Anthropologia und Medicina, welches ein 
Stück der Physic ist; und endlich der sechste Theologia.” 

?* See also ibid., iii 9, p. 100.4-11: “Mein absehen gehet nur dahin, wie mich denn 
auch die Beschreibung der Weißheit dahin führet, daß die Philosophie (welches sonst 
die Theologi auch von ihrer disciplin behaupten), durch und durch scientia practica sey, die 
nirgends bey der blossen theorie und speculation stehen bleibe, sondern sich in allen 
Dingen zur fraxi wennde." 

? Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 7.8-17, as cited p. 152 n. 17 above. 
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and providence of God.” This admission of natural theology we also 
find in Brucker's historiography.’ 

To Heumann, as to Brucker, philosophy (both natural philosophy 
and moral philosophy), should not be practised independently of the 
Revelation. Heumann's conception of the purposes of the history of 
philosophy as well as his concept of ‘prejudice’ are subordinated to 
this fundamental view. 

Heumann lists seven reasons for studying the history of philosophy.” 
The first is to emancipate ourselves from prejudices, including authori- 
tative prejudices, as he calls them, of the Patristics. One example of 
this 1s our reading of Platonic doctrines as reported by the Patristics, 
e.g. Augustine (354—430). If we were unaware of the history of Pla- 
tonic philosophy, then we would be persuaded to believe that some 
account of a Platonic doctrine is true, if it 1s found in the writings of 
the Patristics, knowing that they had integrated Platonic doctrines into 
their philosophies. If, on the other hand, we were enlightened by the 
history of philosophy, we would be able to distinguish the doctrines of 
the Patristics from the original doctrines of Plato.” As we have seen 
in Chapter 3 above, Brucker follows this procedure in his account of 
Plato, where he abandons the Neoplatonic interpretation and replaces 
it with an independent exposition of Plato's so-called system of phi- 
losophy.? In that sense one can say that Brucker’s account of Plato 


°° Heumann, “Einleitung zur historia philosophica" iii 8, p. 99.6-15: “Man darff aber 
nicht meynen, als hatte ich hiermit die übrigen Theile der Physic, deren Anhang die 
Mathesis ist, aus dem Bezirck der Philosophie ausgeschlossen. Denn das vornehmste Stück 
derselben, so von Gott handelt, gehóret mit zur Theologia naturali, und betrachtet die 
naturen der erschaffenen Dinge zu dem Ende, damit man darus nicht nur das Seyn, 
sondern auch die Macht, Weißheit, Gütigkeit und Providenz Gottes gründlich erken- 
nen móge." 

? Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 8.4-8, as cited p. 156 n. 30 above. 

58 HEUMANN, “Einleitung zur historia philosophica" i 1-34, pp. 1-63. 

5 Ibid., i 11, pp. 23-24: “Ich darff hierbey auch dieses nicht vergessen, daß die 
Historia philosophica auch von dem praeiudicio auctoritatis Patrum Ecclesiae uns in so weit 
befreyet, daß wir dadurch nicht in Abwege verführet werden. Denn aus gedachter 
Historie lernen wir unter andern auch dieses, daß insgemein die Patres Ecclesiae die 
Platonische Philosophie studiret, und also der Platonicorum Lehr-Sätze eingesogen haben. 
Wer nun in der Historia Platonicae Philosophiae unerfahren ist, er lässet sich leichtlich 
bereden, daß etwas wahr sey, wenn er solches mit dem Beyfall eines Augustin, Lactantii, 
u. d. g. versieget findet. Im Gegentheil wenn er nach Anleitung der Historiae Philosophicae 
gewahr wird, daß dieser oder jener Pater seine Meinung aus der Philosophia Platonica 
genommen, so hält er solche nicht mehr vor die Meinung des Augustini zum Exempel, 
sondern der Platonicorum.” 

° For Brucker's rejection of the Neoplatonic interpretation of Plato, see pp. 80-81 
above. 
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is non-prejudiced. Heumann’s seventh reason for studying the history 
of philosophy is to become familiar with the twist and turns of God’s 
providence, from Ancient pagan philosophy, often erroneous, to the 
Lutheran-Evangelical theology, in which God’s truth has come to light. 
Hence, by studying the history of philosophy, we honour God.?' 
Philosophy, when guided by Christian Revelation is in concord with 
Christian theology, Heumann holds, adding that these two disciplines, 
thus understood, are useful to each other. Philosophy makes use of 
theology, examining the Revelation scientifically and thus guiding philo- 
sophical reflection; theology makes use of philosophy in its arguments 
for Christian doctrines, in its arguments against atheists, Epicureans 
and naturalists (probably referring to philosophers holding that human 
happiness can be discussed philosophically without guidance from the 
Revelation, e.g. Spinoza), and in its interpretations of obscure passages 
in the Scriptures. This line of thought is illustrated on the frontispiece 
of Heumann’s Acta philosophorum, where we see two women, personifi- 
cations of theology and philosophy, sitting side by side; above them is 
written “concordia crescimus” (“we further concord”) (Fig. 4). 
‘Prejudice’, in Heumann’s terminology, should be understood in 
the light of this conception of philosophy. We find one example of 


6! Heumann, “Einleitung zur historia philosophica! i 30, p. 53: “Wir schreiten zu der 
Siebenden und letzten Nutzbarkeit der Historiae Philosophicae, und wollen zeigen, wie 
dieselbe auch dienlich sey, die weisen Wege der Góttlichen Providenz zu erkennen, als 
welche gleich wie alles, also auch die studia, solcher gestalt dirigiret, daß sie zu Gottes 
Ehren gereichen müissen." Ibid., 1 30, p. 54, Heumann explains how the Lutheran- 
Evangelical theology marks the breakthrough of truth: “Immittelst ist hier durch der 
Evangelischen Wahrheit der Weg gebahnet worden, und lässet sich die Philosophie als 
eine mit vieler Dunkelheit vermischte Morgenróthe ansehen, welche vor dem Anbruch 
des Evangelischen Mittages vorhergegangen." 

® Ibid., iv 17, pp. 202-203: “Zwar die wahre Religion, nemlich die Christliche, 
kan nicht nur die Philosophie wohl leiden, sondern sie bedienet sich auch ihrer Hülffe 
würcklich in vielen Stücken, gleichwie sie [i.e. Christliche Religion] auch die Philosophie 
ihrer Hülffe wiederum reichlich geniessen lasset. Denn die Philosophie bestarcket viele 
Grundsátze der Religion (gg) wieder die Atheisten, Epicureer und Naturalisten: Sie 
[i.e. die Philosophie] erweitet die Wahrheit der Christlichen Religion mit handgreifli- 
chen (a) Beweißthümern: Sie leget den rechten Verstand der dunckelen Schrifftstellen 
(B) vor Augen: Sie zeiget, wie man die Góttliche Wahrheit wieder die Papisten und 
andere Ketzer kräfftig vertheidigen müsse.” Watcu, ‘Naturalismus’, cols 1870-1871, 
observes a variety of meanings of the term ‘Naturalismus’. Among them, we find the 
following basic meaning relevant to philosophers, stated ibid., col. 1870: “Es [‘Natu- 
ralismus’] bedeutet aber auch die Meinung derjenigen, welche dafür halten, daß die 
Vernuft einen Menschen alles lehre, was ihm zu seiner Geseligkeit nothig, daß er also 
der Offenbarung der heiligen Schifft nicht nótig habe. Diejenigen, die solchen Irrthum 
hegen, pflegt man schlechterdings Naturalisten zu nennen". Ibid., col. 1871, Spinoza 
is mentioned as an example. 
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Fig. 4. CuristopH August Heumann, Acta philosophorum (1715), frontispiece 
of part 1. Courtesy of the Royal Library, Copenhagen. 
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a prejudice, Heumann explains, when a philosopher uses a premiss 
found among the “errors” of his or her church.? On this occasion 
Heumann is probably referring to the Catholic Church. ‘The exclusion 
of this kind of prejudice does not prohibit, however, that a philosopher 
seeks guidance in the Revelation, on the contrary. A philosopher suf 
fering from what Heumann calls “imaginary orthodoxy” (*eingebildete 
Orthodoxie”) may introduce another kind of prejudice. Again, it is 
likely that Heumann alludes to the Catholic Church. Finally, when he 
asserts that a philosophy, which is only based on “human authority” 
(“bloß menschliche auctorität”), and not on Revelation, is false, he uses 
these concepts of ‘philosophy’ and ‘prejudice’ consistently; the human 
authority in question should still be guided by the Revelation, which 1s 
not regarded as a prejudice. As these observations indicate, Heumann 
did not see a contradiction between a belief in the divine origin and 
the infallible truth of the Revelation, on the one hand, and a belief in 
a philosophy free of prejudices, on the other hand, since the assump- 
tion that the Revelation had this divine origin and possessed this kind 
of truth was simply not categorized as a prejudice. 


V. Melanchton on the Relationship. between 
Philosophy and Revelation 


Heumann's division between philosophy (i.e. moral philosophy con- 
cerned with internal and external well-being) and Revelation (offering 
moral guidance for the afterlife of the Christian’s soul) reappears in 
Brucker’s distinction between philosophy and Revelation, as we have seen 
above. However, this distinction had a wide currency among Protestant 


55 HEUMANN, Einleitung zur historia philosophica vi 13, p. 588.3-8: “Denn wo ihm 
das praeiudicium seiner Religion keinen Einspruch thut, da philosophiert er vortrefflich: 
hingegen, wenn er auf die Irrthümer seiner Kirche kómmet[?], da raisonniret er recht 
kindlich, und erwecket bey dem Leser ein Mitleiden.” 

ĉ Ibid., i 15, p. 32.6-16: “Ja wir positiren auch dieses zur Methode zu philosophiren 
aus der Historia Philosophica, daß wir in unsern Meinungen nicht hartnäckig werden, 
sondern Remonstration annehmen, und also immer eine Wahrheit nach der andern zu 
erkennen fähig werden. Es ist an Erkäntniß der Wahrheit nichts hinderlicher, als die 
eingebildete Orthodoxie, ich meine, wenn man sich nach dem Exempel der Chinser 
einbildet, man hatte alleine zwey Augen, alle andere Leute aber waren blind oder 
doch übersichtig." 

® Ibid., iv 2, p. 183.11-13: “Das andere [characteristic of a false philosopher], wenn 
eine Philosophie sich bloß auf menschliche Auctorität gründet”. Heumann condemns 
Epicureans and others on this background; see ibid., iv 39, pp. 235.20-236.16, as 
cited p. 176 n. 116 below. 
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thinkers, wherefore it is possible that Heumann was not Brucker's source, 
and that they had a common source. In fact, the relationship between 
philosophy and Revelation was laid down by Melanchton, and it was 
repeated by several Protestant philosophers and theologians. Melanchton 
may thus be a common source.^? 

To Melanchton, man is part of God's creation. Even though this 
omniscient God has created man with reason, man should keep this 
origin of his in mind when philosophizing about the universe, God 
and moral conduct. The best way of doing so is to use God's Revela- 
tion as a guide in natural philosophy and moral philosophy.°” On the 
basis of this view, Melanchton determines the respective roles of moral 
philosophy and Revelation in a way, which resembles what we have 
seen in Brucker and Heumann. 

In his Philosophiae moralis epitome, first published in Strasburg in 1538, 
Melanchton had stated that moral philosophy provides guidance for 
the external actions in this life, whereas the Gospels offer forgiveness 
for our sins in the afterlife.? Although Melanchton had initially turned 


66 Krave, ‘Melanchton’s ethics commentaries and textbooks’, pp. 4-7, describes this 
distinction in the thought of Melanchton. I owe my references to MELANCHTON’s Philoso- 
phae moralis epitome libri duo to this article of her. For Melanchton’s life and thought, see 
PETERSEN, Geschichte der aristotelischen Philosophie im protestantischen Deutschland, pp. 19-108; 
STERN, Philipp Melanchton: Humanist, Reformator, Praeceptor Germaniae; MAURER, Der junge 
Melanchton zwischen Humanismus und Reformation; Kusuxawa, The transformation of natural 
philosophy. The case of Philipp Melanchton. For Heumann’s life and thought, see Cassrus, 
Ausführliche Lebensbeschreibung, KRUMWIEDE, ‘Heumann, Christoph August’. For Heumann's 
historiography of philosophy, see Lonco, ‘Le storie generali della filosofia in Germania 
1690-1750’, pp. 437-476, and the references ibid., p. 476; IsRAEL, ‘Philosophy, history 
of philosophy, and (histoire de l'esprit humain: A historiographical question and problem 
for philosophers', pp. 331—336, 338. 

57 In his De plülosophia, published in 1536, he emphasizes that philosophy, e.g. natural 
philosophy and moral philosophy, should serve theology (id., De philosophia, col. 280.) 
The kind of philosophy Melanchton is thinking of, endowed with a proper method, 
is Aristotelian philosophy, not Stoic, Epicurean or Academic philosophy (ibid., cols 
282-283). In his oration De doctrina physica, held 1550, he similarly encourages natural 
philosophers not to trust their fallacious, human reason in the exploration of nature, 
but to follow the Revelation (id., De doctrina physica, cols 932-933; for the date of 
delivery, ibid., col. 932). 

% For the role of moral philosophy, see MELANcHTON, Philosophiae moralis epitome libri 
duo i, col. 21: *Philosophia moralis est pars illa legis divinae, quae de externis actioni- 
bus praecipit." See also ibid., 1, cols 23-24: "Manifestum est philosophiam moralem 
esse explicationem legis naturae. Est autem lex naturae vere lex Dei, Romanos 1 (19. 
20). Quare sicut lege naturae aut lege Dei uti licet, ita licet uti philosophia, quod ad 
externam et civilem consuetudinem vitae attinet." For the role of the Gospels offering 
forgiveness of our sins in afterlife, see ibid., i, cols 21-22: “Sed illud diligenter con- 
siderandum est, Evangelium prorsus aliud genus doctrinae esse quam philosophiam. 
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against Aristotelian natural philosophy, he later embraced Aristotle’s 
Nicomachean Ethics, since it could serve as a means for the control of our 
external behaviour.® In this way, Melanchton had assigned an impor- 
tant role to practical philosophy. As we have seen, Brucker were later 
to accommodate this idea of practical philosophy in his definition of 
philosophy, as far as he defined it as a practical discipline and stressed 
the limitations of the human mind in regard to the understanding of the 
nature of the universe and the human soul’s afterlife.’ 

The similarity between Brucker’s and Melanchton’s distinctions 
between philosophy and Christian Revelation suggests that Brucker was 
influenced by this doctrine of Melanchton, possibly mediated through 
Heumann, Thomasius, Budde, or other Protestant theologians. Mel- 
anchton, the praeceptor Germaniae, was one of the most important figures 
in the religious and educational reform of German universities, carried 
out in agreement with Luther’s theology. When Brucker, about two 
hundred years later, encountered the ideas of Melanchton, they were 
not solely a bookish issue, since Melanchton’s ideas also permeated the 
cultural, religious and academic world.”! 

The possibility of such an influence from Melanchton on Brucker’s 
historiography of philosophy fits well into Brucker’s treatment of Mel- 
anchton. In his Historia critica philosophiae, Brucker praises Melanchton 
for his religiously motivated reform of philosophy in Germany, which 
paved the way for the highly esteemed eclecticism.” In 1747, only 


Nam proprius Evangelii locus est promissio, qua Deus propter Christum pollicetur nobis 
gratis remissionem peccatorum, et reconciliationem et donationem Spiritus sancti et 
vitae aeternae. Et haec promissio divintus revelata est, non est deprehensa ratione, sicut 
Ioannes (Ev. 1, 18) inquit: Filius, qui est in sinu patris, ipse enarravit nobis. Ratio enim 
sine verbo Dei non statuit Deum nobis remittere peccata, non iudicat gratis remitti 
peccata. Haec prorsus sunt extra conspectum rationis, et aliena a philosophia." For 
the background and influence of this idea of Melanchton, see Krave, ‘Melanchton’s 
ethics commentaries and textbooks’, pp. 1-12. 

59 Kraye, ‘Melanchton’s ethics commentaries and textbooks’, pp. 6-7. For Mel- 
anchton’s commentaries on Aristotle’s works, see LOHR, ‘Renaissance Latin Aristotle 
commentaries: Authors L-M’, pp. 576-582. 

Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 7.27-34, as cited p. 153 n. 21 above. 

” For the influence of Melanchton’s ideas in German Protestantism, see PETERSEN, 
Geschichte der aristotelischen Philosophie im protestantischen Deutschland. 

? Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 5, p. 7.9711. For Melanchton’s role in the 
reform of philosophy and the humanities, according to Luther’s ideas, see ibid., vol. 4, 
pp. 102.18-103.21. Melanchton, Brucker says, was a timid, sectarian and less original 
thinker, but, nevertheless, deserves praise for his introduction of eclectic philosophy; 
see ibid., vol. 5, p. 7.18-22: “Cui par animo magno et fiducia pleno non fuit Philippus 
[Melanchton], cuius timiditas haud parum contulit, ut in sectaria via haerere pergeret, 
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three years after the printing of his Historia critica philosophiae, Brucker 
included a biographical section on Melanchton in his Ehrentempel der 
deutschen Gelehrsamkeit (Augsburg, 1747), in which Melanchton is praised 
excessively for his learning and for his reform of the church and of 
the German educational system.” The year after, in 1748, Brucker 
published an article on an Italian translation of Melanchton’s Loci 
theologici, originally published in 1521. The Italian translation was 
given the title 7 principii della theologia.’* This work of Melanchton was 
the first methodically ordered formulation of Reformation doctrine.” 
In his article, Brucker appreciated Melanchton for his reform, fol- 
lowing the ideas of Luther? In these works Brucker was not blind 
to Melanchton’s defects, but, nevertheless, applauded his reform of 
religion and education greatly. On a doctrinal level Brucker was also 
indebted to Melanchton, who had been responsible for the Augsburg 
Confession of 1530, which clarified the Lutheran position and gave 
the Reformation a doctrinal basis. Brucker fully accepted the Augsburg 
Confession." Brucker’s application of the Melanchthonian definition 
of philosophy and Revelation, and in particular Brucker's application 
of the distinction within his historiography, demonstrates that Brucker's 
Protestant position was integrated into his historiography of philosophy. 
Unfortunately, Brucker's adaptation of Melanchton's distinction has 
been ignored in the literature on Brucker's historiography."? 


eius autem auctoritas in ecclesia Protestantium vera caussa est, cur tam diu eclectica 
philosophia caput, in ea extollere nequiverit." 

75 Id., Ehrentempel der deutschen Gelehrsamkeit, pp. 167-173. See the engraving of Mel- 
anchton, inserted ibid. in front of p. 167. 

™ Id., ‘De versione italica Hypotyposeon Philippi Melanchthonis', p. 325. For this work 
of Melanchton, see STUPPERICH, ‘Melanchton, Philipp’, pp. 741-742. 

? For the method of this work of Melanchton, see GILBERT, Renaissance concepts of 
method, pp. 108-110. 

7° Brucker, ‘De versione italica Hypotyposeon Philippi Melanchthonis’, pp. 323- 
324. 

7 For Melanchton as a reformer, see STUPPERICH, ‘Melanchton, Philipp’, pp. 741—746. 
For Brucker’s adherence to the Augsburg Confession, see Arr, Jakob Brucker ein Schul- 
meister des 18. Jahrhunderts, pp. 86-89; FRancors, “Bruckers Stellung in der Augsburger 
Konfessionsgeschichte’, pp. 99-109. 

7? For Melanchton’s status in histories of philosophy from the seventeenth to the 
nineteenth century, see SCHNEIDER, ‘Die schweren Schritte des Nachdenkens. Mel- 
anchton in der Philosophiegeschichtsschreibung bis Hegel’, pp. 111-131. Ibid., pp. 
118-121, Schneider does not consider Melanchton's distinction between philosophy 
and theology and its possible use in the thought of Brucker. Nor has the distinction 
been identified in the following studies on Brucker's historiography: FREYER, Geschichte 
der Geschichte der Philosophie im achtzehnten Jahurhundert, pp. 21-49; SANTINELLO, ‘I prob- 
lema metodologico nella storia critica della filosofia di Jakob Brucker’, pp. 293-315, 
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VI. Heumann’s Scheme of Periodization 


In Brucker’s Historia critica philosophiae, the historiographical concepts 
‘eclecticism’ and ‘system of philosophy’ were given apologetic connota- 
tions within a scheme of periodization deriving from Heumann’s ‘Ein- 
theilung der historiae philosophicae’, that is, ‘Division of the philosophical 
history’, dating from 1715.” This article was a sequel to Heumann's 
“Einleitung zur hıstoria philosophica’, analyzed above. In his ‘Eintheilung 
der historiae philosophicae’, he presented a scheme of periodization, which 
conforms with the methodological ideals and the religious outlook 
manifest in his ‘Einleitung zur historia philosophica. 

Lucien Braun has observed that Brucker’s scheme of periodization 
in his Historia critica philosophiae is heavily indebted to Heumann’s ‘Ein- 
theilung der historiae philosophicae .? It has not been observed, however, 
neither by Braun nor by other scholars in the field, that Heumann 
interpreted the historiographical concepts ‘eclecticism’ and ‘system 
of philosophy’ in an apologetic way, and that Brucker’s scheme of 
periodization, decisively informed by these historiographical concepts, 
is apologetic too.?! 

Brucker divides the history of philosophy into three periods, which 
I shall only repeat briefly here. The first runs from the beginning of 
the world and ends with the Roman Empire in the first century BC. 
Philosophy in this period comprises non-Christian philosophies and is 
“barbaric”. The second period begins with the Roman Empire and 
ends with the assumed crisis of scholasticism in the thirteenth century.” 


especially pp. 299—302; Braun, Histoire de Phistoire de la philosophie, pp. 119-133; Lonco, 
Historia philosophiae philosophica, pp. 91-117; Lonco, ‘Le storie generali dell filosofia in 
Germania 1690-1750’, pp. 527-635, especially pp, 535-537, 543-545; FRANGOIS, 
*Bruckers Stellung in der Augsburger Konfessionsgeschichte’, pp. 99-109. 

? Heumann, ‘Eintheilung der historiae philosophicae , pp. 462—472. For the chronological 
table, attached to p. 473, see Appendix C below. Compare with Brucker's chronological 
tables, published in BRUCKER, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, pp. 41-45; see Appendix 
D below. For Heumann’s ‘Eintheilung der historiae philosophicae, see Lonco, ‘Le storie 
generali della filosofia in Germania 1690-1750', pp. 464-466. 

8° For a comparison between the schemes of Heumann and Brucker, mentioned 
p. 169 n. 79 above, see Braun, Histoire de Phistoire de la philosophie, pp. 128-133. 

8! Compare with SCHMIDT-BIGGEMANN, ‘Jacob Bruckers philosophiegeschichtliches 
Konzept, p. 134, as cited p. 147 n. 1 above. 

8 The first period is described in Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, pp. 
46-1357. 

3 The second period is described ibid., vol. 2, pp. 3-1069, and vol. 3, pp. 3-912. 
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The third period begins with the revival of learning in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries and runs up till Brucker's time.** 

The third period is subdivided into two periods. The first begins 
with Ramon Lull (ca. 1233- ca. 1315) and the rediscovery of learning 
in the fourteenth century. In this first part of the third period, various 
Ancient sects and schools are revived, producing a characteristic syncre- 
tism, that 1s, arbitrary and incoherent borrowings from past sects and 
schools.” The second half of this third period begins with this revival of 
Ancient philosophy, also flourishing in the in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, and continues up till Brucker’s time. Contrary to the first 
part of the third period, the second part is more than a mere revival 
of Ancient philosophical sects and schools; here talented philosophers 
produce original systems of philosophy. These new philosophers are 
not characterized by syncretism, but by eclecticism. In the thought of 
Brucker, eclecticism is characterized by freedom from prejudices, allow- 
ing individual philosophers to choose out true principles on which they 
erect systems of philosophy.” 

Luther’s Reformation prepared this philosophical eclecticism, Brucker 
claims. Eclecticism presupposes freedom from all authorities, with- 
out which the eclectic philosopher is unable to choose the principles 
underlying his system of philosophy. Luther provided this intellectual 
freedom through the Reformation, Brucker holds. Brucker thus con- 
nects a new way of philosophizing, eclecticism, with a religious position, 
Protestantism. Catholicism, on the other hand, was a hindrance to 
such a free and non-authoritarian form of philosophizing.? Giordano 
Bruno, was, according to Brucker, the first philosopher who used the 
intellectual freedom given by the Reformation, and hence the first 
eclectic philosopher.” 


8* The third period is described in ibid., vol. 4, pp. 3-785, and vol. 5, pp. 3-923. 

55 For the first part of the third period, see ibid., vol. 4, pp. 3-785. 

8° For the second part of the third period, see ibid., vol. 5, pp. 3-923. 

87 Ibid., vol. 5, pp. 3.22-4.9, as cited p. 24 n. 58 above. 

53 Ibid., vol. 5, p. 7.11-40. This association of eclecticism and Protestantism, on 
the one hand, sectarianism and Catholicism, on the other hand, is repeated ibid., vol. 
6, pp. 807.1-809.24. See also ibid., vol. 4, pp. [77]-116, especially pp. 92-103, where 
Brucker connects the new (eclectic) mode of philosophizing with the Reformation of 
Luther and Melanchton. 

89 Ibid., vol. 5, p. 7.34-38. See also ibid., vol. 5, p. 6.15-19: “Ut taceamus enim, 
ante Baconem Verulamium vix unum alterumque, interque eos Iordanum Brunum, 
infelicem philosophum fuisse, qui innovandae universae philosophiae manum admoverit, 
eosque, quibus secatrium iugum displicuit, in solo naturalis philosophiae genere aliquid, 
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So much for Brucker’s periodization. Now let us turn to Heumann. 
Faithful to his own requirement to a genuine history of philoso- 
phy—which does not simply aim at a philological establishment of the 
historical facts, but also at a judgement of the doctrines presented” — 
Heumann endorses a geographical and chronological method, in which 
the single branches of philosophy, such as logic, metaphysics, etc., are 
exposed. Hereby Heumann probably wants to ensure that the historian 
of philosophy remains focused on the doctrines within the various 
branches of philosophy, and that he or she can fulfil the purpose of a 
history of philosophy, to judge the doctrines, and the systems, of past 
philosophers. Such a procedure will, Heumann contends, transform 
history of philosophy into a universal discipline, distinct from other 
historical disciplines.?! 

Aristotle had defined history as a less universal discipline than poetry, 
since poetry depicts universal characters, whereas history is tied to par- 
ticular events located in time and place.” Heumann circumvents this 
description of history of philosophy—which must have been debasing 
compared to the methodological ideals of the eighteenth century striv- 
ing for universal principles—by this new geographical-chronological 
method, in which the disciplines, and indeed their respective doctrines, 
are examined and judged in regard to their truth-value. The problem 
in this universalized history of philosophy is, of course, that it may not 


quod éxAeSw saperet, fuisse ausos". For Bruno as the first to reform philosophy, i.e. 
to introduce eclectic philosophy, see ibid., vol. 5, p. 12.11-14. Brucker's interpretation 
of Bruno as a philosopher with Lutheran inclinations is partly based on Bruno's Oratio 
valedictoria (sce pp. 56-57 above), partly on the apology of Bruno by Heumann, ‘Jordani 
Bruni Unschuld in Puncto der Atheisterey’, pp. 380—406, especially p. 390.6-8: “Ergo 
ist Jordanus Brunus nicht als ein Atheist, sondern als ein rechtschaffener Lutheraner 
gestorben". BRUCKER reports Heumann's apology in his Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 
5, pp. 55.8-57.19, but is cautious regarding Bruno's religious position. He does state, 
however, that Bruno's system of philosophy denies several Christian dogma, and that 
he sinned against religion; see ibid., vol. 5, p. 62.4-10. 

9? HEUMANN, “Einleitung zur historia philosophica i 17, pp. 34.26-35.8, as cited p. 151 
n. 11 above. 

>! Id., ‘Eintheilung der historiae philosophicae i, pp. 462.13-463.2: “Man hat zwo 
Methoden, die Historiam philosophicam zu beschreiben. Denn man kann solche entweder 
nach denen Disciplinen vorstellen, z. B. Historiam Logicae, Metaphysicae, u.s.w. oder man 
kan sie vortragen nach der Geographie und Chronologie, und zeigen, wie die Philosophie 
vom Anfange der Welt biß auf unsere Zeiten in diesem und jenem Lande nach jeder 
Disciplin tractiret worden sey. Disese letze Methode ist die beste, weil sie universal ist, 
und well es hernach etwas leichtes ist, aus einer solchen Historia philosophica die Special 
Historie einer besonderen Disciplin zusammen zu suchen, und a part vor die Augen zu 
legen. Es verhalt sich dieses eben also, wie mit der Kirchen-Historie.” 

9 ARISTOTLE, Poetica 1451. 
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be a valid assumption to regard the individual branches of philosophy 
as unconditioned by their historical context. 

According to Heumann, as to other Christians, the most fundamental 
divide in the entire history of philosophy is the time before and after 
the arrival of Christianity? The time after the arrival of Christian- 
ity he subdivides into two, philosophy before and after the Protestant 
Reformation.” Brucker took over this scheme of periodization from 
Heumann. Christian philosophers active before the Reformation were 
first interested in Plato, Heumann explains, but later turned to Aristotle, 
who subsequently became the “king of all minds? (monarcha ingeniorum). 
Aristotle was not only the “king” of Christian philosophers, but also 
of Muslim and Jewish philosophers. Up till the Reformation, all these 
philosophers, the “scholastics” in Heumann’s usage, remained faithful to 
Aristotle.” The sixteenth century was a century of vast discoveries and 
freedom, Heumann continues. Just like Columbus discovered the New 
World, a *new philosophical world", *eine neue philosophisches Welt", 
to cite Heumann’s expression, emerged with the Reformation.” Accord- 
ing to the interpretation of history advanced by Heumann, the Refor- 
mation freed every individual from philosophical authorities. 

After the Reformation, every single philosopher was free to phi- 
losophize as he or she found best, which contributed to the growth of 


9? HEUMANN, ‘Eintheilung der historiae philosophicae ii, p. 463.914: “Wir erwehlen also 
methodum chronologico-geographicam [this method 1s explained ibid., 1, pp. 462.13—463.2, as 
cited p. 171 n. 91 above], und theilen zuallererst die Philosophie ein in Ante- Christianam 
und Post-Christianam. Denn dieses sind die Haupt-Periodi auch hier, eben wie in der 
Historia ecclesiastica. Vor Christi Geburt nun wurde die Philosophie nicht auf einerley Art 
tractiret.” The birth of Christ is used as the divide between these two major periods; 
see ibid., xi, p. 468.7. The birth of Christ was regarded as a decisive event in at least 
one earlier chronology of religion and philosophy; see FıLıppo FORESTI or BERGAMO, 
Supplementum chronicarum, fol. 100". 

% Heumann, ‘Eintheilung der historiae philosophicae" xi, pp. 467.31—468.2: “Diese 
philosophi aber lassen sich in zween Haupt-Periodos eintheilen: indem ein Theil der- 
selben vor der grossen Religions-Reformation floriret hat, der andere Theil aber nach 
derselben.” 

® Ibid., xii, pp. 468.21—469.2: “Die Christen studirten anfänglich des Platonis Philoso- 
plue weil dieselbe grand mode war. Hernach verliebten sie sich in den Aristotelem, dessen 
Liebe Getreue sie unverrückt geblieben sind biß auf die Reformation. Ja Aristoteles 
wurde endlich Monarcha ingeniorum in der ganzen Welt, indem sich zu seiner Philosophie 
auch die Muhammedaner, hernach auch die Juden bekannten, und also die ganze 
Welt Aristotelisch wurde.” 

% Ibid., xiii, p. 469.11-17: “Als endlich im XVIten Saeculo das Licht der Reforma- 
tion einbrach, so muste auch die Philosophie eine reforme leiden, und nebst der neuen 
natürlichen Welt, welche Columbus und Americus Vesputius entdecket, und bekandt gemacht 
hatten, entstund auch recht eine neue Philosophische Welt.” 
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philosophical schisms.” Without saying so explicitly, Heumann made the 
reader think of a parallel between Luther’s insistence on the authority 
of the individual’s conscience in the field of religion, and the author- 
ity of the individual’s reason in the field of science and philosophy.” 
Scholastics such as Albert the Great (1193-1280), Thomas Aquinas 
(ca. 1225-1274) and Duns Scotus (1265/66-1308) were not free to 
employ their reason with such authority—they were only “commenta- 
tors” (“Auslegern”), according to Heumann.” Brucker also takes over 
this view, as far as he claims that the Reformation granted philosophers 
intellectual freedom (libertas philosophand:), which was absent among 
Catholic thinker.!” 

After the Reformation some philosophers, both Christian and non- 
Christian, remained faithful to Aristotelian philosophy. The Jesuits, 
for example, had remained faithful to Aristotelian philosophy, which, 
Heumann adds, flourished under the protection of the papacy.!” 
Other philosophers, active after the Reformation, had turned away 
from “Rome”, i.e. Catholicism, and from scholastic philosophy, in 
order to adopt a “new way of philosophizing", as Heumann puts it.!” 
Heumann evidently perceived scholasticism and Catholicism as existing 
in unity—both religiously, intellectually and geographically. Conse- 
quently, he perceived the Reformation as a break with a religious and 
a philosophical position, as a break with Catholicism and scholasticism. 
Whether this conception is historically true or not is another question, 
which we need not address here.'!? What is of interest to us, is that 


” Ibid., xiv, p. 470.3-6: “Doch nachdem die Philosophische Monarchie aufgehöret 
hatte, und also einem jeden frey stund, zu philosophiren, wie er wolte, so eraugeten 
sich gar viele schismata philosophica." 

?* Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 5, p. 7.14—18, makes this explicit: “Sane 
dubium minime est, quin, ut acutissime videbat, philosophiae liberiorem restituisset 
naturam Lutherus, magnus sectarii iugi contemtor osorque, nisi maioribus intentus divin- 
lorem doctrinam repurgare, et conscientiarum servitutem solvere fuisset aggressus." 

9 Heumann, ‘Eintheilung der historiae philosophicae xiv, p. 470.17-20: “Denn da 
diese nicht sowhol dem Aristoteli selbsten, als vielmehr denen Auslegern des Aristotelis, 
Thomae, Alberto, Scoto, u.s.w. anhiengen, und nachfolgeten". 

100 Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 5, pp. 6.98.21. For the notion of intel- 
lectual freedom, as understood by Protestant theologians, see Warcn, ‘Freyheit zu 
gedencken’, cols 1010-1036, interpreting the freedom within the confinements of the 
Revelation. 

101 Heumann, ‘Eintheilung der historiae philosophicae xiii, p. 469.20—28. 

10 [bid., xiv, pp. 469.30-470.2: “Diejenigen aber, welche dem Regi sacrificulo zu Rom 
den Gehorsam aufkündigten, vancketen auch zugleich die Scholastische Philosophie 
ab, und erwehleten eine neue Art zu philosophiren." 

103 GRENDLER, ‘Printing and censorship’, p. 52, explains that the religious divide 
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Brucker also identifies a binary structure between religious positions 
(Protestantism or Catholicism) and philosophical method (eclecticism 
or sectarianism).'^* 

The intellectual freedom, allegedly made possible by the Reforma- 
tion, led to two kinds of philosophers, Heumann says, namely sectarian 
and eclectic philosophers. Sectarian philosophers were unable to build 
a philosophical system: “Since none of them [i.e. the sectarian philoso- 
phers] entrusts himself to work out a philosophical system, but instead 
chooses Plato, or Aristotle, as leader of the army.”'® Eclectic philoso- 
phers, on the other hand, had this courage. ‘They used the intellectual 
freedom granted by the Reformation, trusted their personal reason 
and built systems of philosophy with that reason as the sole authority. 
Heumann mentions, on this occasion, five eclectic philosophers, namely 
Girolamo Cardano (1501-1576), Bernardino Telesio (1509-1588), 
Petrus Ramus (1515-1572), Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679) and René 
Descartes (1596—1650).'°° Heumann did not include Giordano Bruno 
and Tommaso Campanella (1568-1639) in this group of eclectic phi- 
losophers in his ‘Eintheilung der historiae philosophicae’, but he did so in 


his ‘Einleitung zur historia philosophica." Brucker presents these seven 


philosophers from the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries as eclectic 
philosophers in his Historia critica philosophiae. 

Bruno is fashioned as an anti-hero within Brucker's scheme of 
periodization. Brucker thus contextualizes Bruno within the fortunate 


did not mean that intellectuals of different religious orientations stopped communicat- 
ing: “Despite religious and political differences, men of learning maintained scholarly 
contact. The notion that an iron curtain of religious differences separated them is 
simply not true. Gommunication was not always easy and might require discretion, 
but it went on.” 

104 For BRucKER’s view regarding the bindings between religion and philosophy, see, 
for instance, his Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 5, p. 7.14-38. 

105 HEUMANN, ‘Eintheilung der historiae philosophicae xiv, p. 470.11-14: “Deswegen 
sich keiner getrauete, selbst ein Philosophisches Systema zu verfertigen, sondern etliche 
erwehleten sich den Platonem, etliche den Aristotelem, zum Heer-Führer.” 

10 Ibid., xv, p. 471.21—27. 

107 Id., ‘Einleitung zur historia philosophica! vi 49, p. 661.3-12: “Und da in der Morale 
frey zu philosophiren ihnen. [authors from Catholic countries] nicht vergónnet ist, wohl 
aber in Physicis, so mercket Sorellus m) an, daß die ersten Novatores philosophiae natura- 
lis, welche die principia des Aristotelis verlassen und einen neuen Weg gesuchet hatten, 
in Italien aufgestanden waren, nemlich Bernardinus, Telesius, Franciscus Patritius, Hieron. 
Cardanus, Galilaeus, Iordanus Brunus und Thomas Campanella.” 

108 For Bruno, see Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 5, pp. 12-62; for Cardano, 
see ibid., vol. 5, pp. 62-89; for Hobbes, see ibid., vol. 5, pp. 145-199; for Descartes, 
see ibid., vol. 5, pp. 200-334; for Campanella, see ibid., vol. 5, pp. 107-144; for 
Ramus, see ibid., vol. 5, pp. 548—588. Telesio was not given an entire section, but he 
was mentioned as one of the novatores; see ibid., vol. 5, p. 6.1921. 
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epoch of free, eclectic philosophy, presenting him as the first eclectic 
philosopher who fought the sectarian mode of philosophizing, especially 
that of the Peripatetics, and as a philosopher, who formed his own 
system of philosophy, however imperfectly.” Brucker’s interpretation 
of Bruno as an eclectic philosopher, benefiting from the intellectual 
freedom granted by Luther’s Reformation, goes back to Heumann’s 
apology for Bruno as a Protestant martyr, though Brucker does not 
believe that Bruno was an orthodox Lutheran.'!° 

I have characterized Heumann’s and, by implication, Brucker’s inter- 
pretation of the concepts ‘eclecticism’ and ‘system of philosophy’ as 
apologetic, because the interpretation is made from a Protestant perspec- 
tive, often without documentation and clearly favouring Protestantism. 
Let me point out a few examples of this. Heumann did not explain 
how the freedom to philosophize in a new manner, allegedly given 
by the Reformation, was transmitted to these so-called eclectic think- 
ers—Cardano, Telesio, Bruno, Hobbes. Heumann did not advance any 
documentation or any arguments for the asserted intellectual autonomy 
and independence of Protestant philosophers, and the same can be 
said about the asserted intellectual dependency and lack of originality 
among scholastic philosophers, the ‘commentators’.''! Brucker, inspired 
by Heumann, argues negatively, saying that innovative philosophers in 
Catholic countries—such as Cardano, Bruno, Galilei and Campan- 
ella—met strong opposition from the Roman Church and the Inquisi- 
tion;!'? but that, in itself, does not prove the alleged freedom enjoyed 
by philosophers in Protestant countries, who may well have met other 
forms of oppression, e.g. Lutheran orthodoxy. The physician Michael 
Serveto (1511-1553) for instance, was burnt at stake as a heretic in 
Protestant Geneva in 1553 for his anti-Trinitarian views.''’ Heumann 
himself, we could add, was forced by Protestant theologians not to 


109 See Chapter 2 above. 

!? For Brucker's use of Heumann’s apology for Bruno, see Ricci, ‘Bruno “spinozista”: 
Bruno “martire luterano”. La polemica tra Lacroze e Heumann’, pp. 42-43, 59 n. 83; 
Rıccı, La fortuna del pensiero di Giordano Bruno 1600-1750, pp. 17 n. 11, 267, 357-358, 
382—388, 391. BRUCKER praises Heumann explicitly several times in the section on 
Bruno (Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 5, pp. 12-62); see 1bid., vol. 5, pp. 15.14, 22.27, 
22.33-34, 23.3-4, 28.23—24, 31.12, 39.2324, 40.26-28, 55.8-11, 56.34-35. 

!! HauMANN, “Eintheilung der historiae philosophicae xiv, p. 470.17—20, as cited p. 173 
n. 99 above. 

!? Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 7.22—38. 

!5 For Serveto on the Trinity and his conflict with Calvin, see GRENDLER, ‘Printing 
and censorship’, p. 51; RHEINFELDER, Das Wort ‘Persona’. Geschichte seiner Bedeutungen mit 
besonderer Berücksichtigung des Französischen und Italianischen Mittelalters, pp. 167—169. 
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publish anything on his heterodox conception of the Eucharist.''* 
Besides, Heumann still adhered to a Christian philosophy, in which 
the Revelation poses serious limits to the intellectual freedom enjoyed 
by philosophers, as mentioned on page 159-165 above. 

Moreover, Heumann ignored the fact that Protestantism was heavily 
dependent upon Aristotle. Finally, he did not explain how Lutheran 
philosophers avoided the danger of sectarianism by regarding Luther, or 
some other Protestant thinker, as their intellectual leader. The idea, dear 
to Protestants like Heumann and Brucker, that the Reformation granted 
freedom to philosophize freely, the libertas philosophandi, is perhaps best 
understood, at least in this case, as a result of Protestant propaganda. 
According to Paul Grendler, *the philosopher was freer to express 
heterodox views before the Reformation than after, a few intellectuals 
[e.g. Giordano Bruno and Michael Servetus] suffered grievously from 
the religious split, and an indeterminate number were inhibited." ^ 

Let us dwell for a moment at the consequences of Heumann's and 
Brucker's Protestant orthodoxy. In his ‘Einleitung zur historia philosophica’, 
Heumann presents three opinions, which he refuses on the ground that 
they are religiously unacceptable, namely the following three errores 
fundamentales: that matter is eternal like God, that the human soul is 
material, that matter is endowed with intelligence and possesses active 
potentiality.!!° Due to the restriction of Protestant conception of intel- 
lectual freedom, not to contradict Revelation in natural philosophy and 
moral philosophy, they are still condemnable views in the thought of 


14 KRUMWIEDE, ‘Heumann, Christoph August’, p. 43. 

!5 GRENDLER, ‘Printing and censorship’, p. 53. For the alleged libertas philosophandi 
in the Renaissance, see ibid., pp. 25-53, especially pp. 51-53. 

!5 HEUMANN, “Einleitung zur historia philosophica iv 39, pp. 235.20-236.16: “Bey 
dieser Gelegenheit muß ich nur noch mit drey Worten gedencken an die articulos 
Jundmantales der Philosophie, deren dreye sind, welche auch der Uhrheber der Epistel 
and die Hebräer Caf. xi. v. 6. vor Augen gehabt hat. Der erste ist: es ist ein Gott, von 
dem alle Wesen ihren Ursprung haben. Der andere: Gott regieret die Welt durch 
bestandige Providenz. Der dritte: Die Menschliche Seele ist unsterblich, und hat nach 
diesem Leben noch ein anders zu gewarten. Wo diese fundamenta feste stehen, da kan 
ein schónes philosophisches Gebáude daruf gesetzet werden. Hingegen wo dieselben 
manchken, oder gar vor falsch erklaret werden, da kónnen nichts anders, als falsche 
Philosophi, and den Tag kommen, wie mir unten in der Historie der Secte des Aris- 
tippi, Epicuri, und andere mehr, sehen werden. Folglich sind dieses in der Philosophie 
errores fundamentales, (1) daß die Materie mit Gott gleich ewig sey, (2) daß die Seele des 
Me[n]schen materialis sey, und daß die Materie fähig sey, etwas zu dencken und zu 
thun: diejenigen errores zu geschweigen, welche denen vorhergesezten dreyen articulis 
Jundamentalibus directe wiedersprechen.” 
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Heumann, thus partially siding with orthodox Catholicism. Brucker 
finds himself in the same situation. Like Heumann, Brucker proudly 
proclaims the freedom from prejudices and orthodoxy in the writing 
of history of philosophy,''® but he also says that human understand- 
ing is insufficient in regard to the comprehension of the nature of the 
universe and the human soul’s afterlife, wherefore mankind has to rely 
on the Revelation in such matters.!'? 

What Heumann, and with him Brucker, did by means of their 
periodization was to revise traditional Christian periodization in a 
way which favoured Protestantism. Late Medieval and Renaissance 
chronographers identified the coming of Christ as the dividing event in 
human history; Heumann and Brucker retained this divide, but added 
the Reformation as a second important divide. 7? 


VIL. Keckermann’s Pedagogical and Methodological Reform 


The Calvinist Bartholomew Keckermann was a philosopher and theolo- 
gian, born in Danzig in 1571 and dead there in 1609.?! He developed 
the concept of 'system' in the field of philosophy, whereby he became 


17 Heumann’s first “error” (mentioned ibid., iv 39, pp. 235.20-236.16, as cited 
p. 176 n. 116 above) that matter is eternal, is also listed in article 87 in the Condemna- 
tion of 1277, as cited in Chartularium Unwersitatis Parisiensis, vol. 1, p. 548: “Qud mundus 
est eternus, quantum ad omnes species in eo contentas; et, quod tempus est eternum, et 
motus, et materia, et agens, et suscipiens". Heumann's third fundamental error" coin- 
cides with article 46 in the Condemnation of 1277, as cited in Chartularium Universitatis 
Parisiensis, vol. 1, p. 546: “Quod, sicut ex materia non potest aliquid fieri sine agente, 
ita nec ex agente potest aliquid fieri sine materia; et, quod Deus non est causa efficiens, 
nisi respectu eius quod habet esse in potentia materie." For the Condemnation of this 
article in 1277, see MARENBON, Later medieval philosophy, p. 73. For the Condemnation 
in the Renaissance, see MAHONEY, ‘Reverberations’, pp. 902-930. 

118 Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 12.23—30, partly cited p. 148 n. 3 above. 

!? [bid., vol. 5, p. 7.27-34, as cited p. 153 n. 21 above. This observation concurs 
with Francois, ‘Bruckers Stellung in der Augsburger Konfessionsgeschichte', p. 107, 
where it is said that Brucker confirms the Augsburg Confession in a sermon held on 
28th of March 1731. Here Brucker concedes the right to think freely to everyone, but 
only as long as he or she does not say anything, which conflicts with the Bible or the 
“evangelischen Glaubenslehre", i.e. the Augsburg Confession. 

120 Compare with SCHMIDT-BIGGEMANN, ‘Jacob Bruckers philosophiegeschichliches 
Konzept, p. 134, as cited p. 147 n. 1 above. For Foresti's periodization; see p. 172 
n. 93 above. 

121 On Keckermann's life and writings, see ZuyLEN, Batholomdus Keckermann. Sein 
Leben und Wirken; FREEDMAN, “The career and writings of Bartholomew Keckermann’, 
pp. 307-364. 
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one of the key figures in seventeenth-century theories about ‘system’ 
and ‘systematic philosophy’. He also argued for its usefulness in philo- 
sophical textbooks and popularized the term through his numerous 
textbooks on scientific, philosophical and theological matters."? Today 
Keckermann is almost completely forgotten, but he was a well-known 
philosopher in the seventeenth century. '? 

Brucker explicitly praises Keckermann for his contribution to the 
eclectic method, which had, in Brucker's language, become dominant 
in the free form of philosophy flourishing under Protestantism.'** Keck- 
ermann, Brucker explains in applauding terms, followed the method of 
Melanchton, combining it with that of Petrus Ramus (1515-1572).^ 
Brucker thus praises the philosopher Keckermann exorbitantly, in par- 
ticular his methodological reform of philosophy into a system." As we 
have already seen, Brucker also refers to Keckermann's analysis of the 
Lullian art, which Bruno adhered to; Keckermann's debasing judgement 
may have influenced Brucker's disregard for, and exclusion of, Bruno's 
art of memory in his exposition of Bruno's philosophy." 

Although Keckermann's concept ‘system of philosophy’ does not 
contribute to the apologetic nature of Brucker's historiography in the 


122 For recent literature on Keckermann, see MULLER, ‘Vera philosophia cum sacra 
theologia nusquam pugnat: Keckermann on philosophy, theology, and the problem of the 
double truth’, pp. 341-365; Mercer, ‘Keckermann, Batholomew (1571/3-1609)’, 
pp. 224—225; SCHMIDT-BIGGEMANN, Topica universalis. Eine Modellgeschichte humanistischer 
und barocker Wissenschaft, pp. 89-100 et passim; Lour, ‘Latin Aristotelianism and the 
seventeenth-century Calvinist theory of scientific method’, pp. 369—380, especially 
pp. 376-378; The Cambridge history of seventeenth-century philosophy, pp. 104, 222, 441, 
443, 649, 661, 956-957, 1285; STONE, “The adoption and rejection of Aristotelian 
moral philosophy in Reformed “casuistry”’, pp. 59-90; Retr, “The textbook tradition 
in natural philosophy, 1600-1650’, pp. 19, 22, 28, 29, 31. 

73 For Keckermann's fame, see Dison, La philosophie néerlandaise au siècle d’or. Tome 1. 
L'enseignement philosophique dans les universités a l'époque précartésienne (1575-1650), p. 252: “Tl 
n'est pas exagéré d'affirmer que Keckermann a été pendant tout le 17e siècle un des 
maitres les plus influentes de la propédeutique philosophique aux Pays-Bas." 

124 Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 5, pp. 544.1—545.31. Keckermann is 
mentioned ibid., vol. 5, p. 545.23. 

75 BRUCKER, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 5, pp. 22.31, 583.3242. KEGKERMANN 
refers explicitly to Melanchton in corrobation of his method in his Praecognitorum philo- 
sophicorum libri duo ii 2, col. 51G-H, as cited p. 180 n. 133 below. STRUB, ‘System, II. 
S. und S.-Kritik in der Neuzeit’, col. 827, characterizes the sources to Keckermann's 
method similarly. 

126 Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 4, pp. 767.24-768.20. Brucker also refers 
to Keckermann's work on logic ibid., vol. 4, pp. 256.26-257.2. 

127 See pp. 42-43 above. BRUCKER returns to Keckermann in his exposition of Bruno 
in Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 5, p. 22 n. k, referring to KECKERMANN, Rhetor. Spec. T. 
p. 1647 [= Rhetoricae specialis 1 18, col. 1647C, as cited p. 43 n. 32 above]. 
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same tangible manner as Heumann’s periodization and Melanchton’s 
distinction between philosophy and Revelation, it does single out another 
facet of the Protestant movement, its methodological reform, providing 
an important background to Brucker’s historiography of philosophy. 
In the following I examine Keckermann’s Praecognitorum philosophicorum 
(Hanau, 1607), since this is where we find one important articulation 
of the concept ‘system of philosophy'."? 

As said already, Keckermann developed the notion of system of 
philosophy on two levels, on a methodological and on a pedagogical 
level. I first turn to his pedagogical reform. At the beginning of the 
seventeenth century Aristotle’s texts—still the core of philosophy taught 
at European universities—were subjected to a new pedagogical practice, 
in particular in Northern European universities. Before 1620, editions 
of Aristotelian commentaries outnumbered editions of textbooks 
expounding Aristotle’s philosophy; after 1620, however, the textbooks 
outnumbered the commentaries.” These crude bibliographical facts 
reflect the establishment of a new pedagogical practice, and this new 
practice was open to the idea of systematic philosophy. 

The difference between Aristotle commentaries and textbooks on 
Aristotle’s philosophy is not always easy to tell. Typically, however, 
commentaries have Aristotle’s text printed along with the commentary, 
and commentaries therefore, by and large, follow the order of the text. 
Textbooks, on the other hand, frequently reorganize the exposition 
according to criteria, which may be extrinsic to the text presented. 
These criteria can be imposed on the textbook by the author’s logical, 
pedagogical, philosophical, theological or methodological concerns. In 
addition, other texts of Aristotle could be added, or even non-Aristo- 
telian texts. '?? 

The textbook called for a single organizing principle, applied on 
the texts by the author of the textbook.?! Such an organizing prin- 
ciple was frequently called a 'system' in the seventeenth century. The 


128 KECKERMANN's Praecognitorum philosophicorum libri duo, is included in his Operum 
omnium (vol. 1, cols 5-68), dating from 1614, after its first publication in Hanau in 1607 
(FREEDMAN, “The career and writings of Bartholomew Keckermann’, p. 343). 

79 SCHMITT, "The rise of the philosophical textbook’, pp. 803-804. Reır, “The 
textbook tradition in natural philosophy’, pp. 18-19, confirms this tendency in regard 
to natural philosophy. 

1? Scnmurrr, “The rise of the philosophical textbook’, p. 804. 

131 For the discussion of a “textual” versus a “systematic” mode of exposition, see 
GILBERT, Renaissance concepts of method, pp. 216-220. 
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Calvinists Clemens Timpler (1563/64-1624) and Keckermann both 
used the term ‘system’ in the titles of their popular textbooks, and so 
did many others in the seventeenth century.'? The argument advanced 
by Keckermann for this new pedagogical practice was, in brief, that the 
textbook allowed the student to grasp the central ideas much quicker 
than the traditional practice based on the reading of the commentar- 
ies to each text. The commentaries, one could add, only reflect the 
Ancient text and its order, not the order of its key concepts. This new 
systematic method had been promoted by Melanchton, Keckermann 
added, in order to give his argument authority. '? 

Such textbooks fulfilled the pedagogical need for the courses in phi- 
losophy in the seventeenth century, the cursus philosophicum, as well as 
conforming with a new methodological trend in philosophy. Perhaps 
this pedagogical way of presenting philosophical texts also suggested 
an attractive parallel—at least in the eyes of Protestant theologians—to 
Luther’s removal of the Medieval, scholastic commentaries to the 
biblical text. 

The problem with the philosophical textbook 1s that it cuts out the 
subtleties of philosophical texts, and that its chosen principle may side- 
step the one, or the ones, in the Ancient texts themselves, if there were 
any at all. Moreover, there is a risk of mistaking a pedagogical effective 
method, an exposition ordered according to a thinker's chosen prin- 
ciples and the body of doctrines derived from them, and an adequate 
description of the genealogy and meaning of the ideas presented. This 
pedagogical aim of the textbook may have influenced Brucker's method 
in his Historia critica philosophiae, as far as he uses the concept ‘system of 
philosophy’ universally in his exposition of past thinkers. 


132 For Timpler's and Keckermann’s use of the concept ‘system’, see STRUB, ‘System, 
II. S. und S.-Kritik in der Neuzeit’, cols 827-828, 831. 

133 KECKERMANN, Praecognitorum philosophicorum libri duo ti 2, col. 51G—H: “De praeceptis 
philosophiae tradendis hi sunt generales canones [Keckermann offers eight such rules 
(canones) ibid., ii 2, cols 51-52]: 1. Systema swe Methodus eius disciplinae, quam docere velis, 
exactissima construatur. Duplex observatur docendi ratio in Scholis. Prior est, quando 
disciplinae alicuius systema sive methodus eiusmodi formatur, qualis ex ipsa disciplinae 
natura et scopo formari veluti in Idea debet. Altera ratio est, quando disciplinae textu- 
aliter tractantur, id est, quando disciplinae textualiter tractantur, id est, quando textus 
alicuius veteris aut recentis autoris annotationibus vel Commentariis vel dilatatur, vel 
explanatur. Prior docendi ratio posteriori longissime praeserenda est; quia in explicando 
aliorum textu plerumque non potest Auditoribus praeferri ea lux et fax Methodi, quae 
lucet in dextre conformatis Systematibus. Id quod et Philippus Melanchton, Sturmius, 
et alii praestantes Doctores animadverterunt, ut suo loco citabimus.” 
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So much for Keckermann’s pedagogical reform. Now I shall focus 
on his methodological reform of philosophy. “Method”, Keckermann 
says on the opening page of his Praecognitorum philosophicorum libri duo, 
“is the soul and form of the disciplines, without which neither things 
themselves, nor men’s thoughts about things do not cohere.”!** Bas- 
ing his argument on the opening lines of Aristotle’s Posterior analytics, 
“all teaching and learning that involves the use of reason proceeds 
from pre-existent knowledge”, Keckermann argues that the general 
features must be explained before the specific ones, if one is to suc- 
ceed in understanding. ‘The task of method is to order the material to 
be understood accordingly? Keckermann applies the terms ‘method’ 
and ‘system’ synonymously in this context.?? Clearly, Keckermann’s 
methodological reform of philosophy was closely connected to his 
pedagogical ambitions. 

What does this mean to philosophy? Luckily, one could note ironi- 
cally, it turns out that to Keckermann, philosophy is something whose 
nature conforms to this methodological demand. For it comprises, he 
states, two general parts, theoretical and practical philosophy, both of 
which comprises different branches." He thus defines philosophy in 
the following manner: “Philosophy is a joint of scientia and prudentia, 
an apt connection and union in internal conformity." ? This is, of 
course, Keckermann's adaptation of Protestant Aristotelianism to his 
concept of method, or system. Remaining in the Aristotelian terminol- 
ogy, Keckermann compares philosophy with a substance comprised of 
form and matter, as 1s clear from the following passage: 


For we call philosophy the unity of scientia and prudentia, and we note 
[the following] about its matter and form. The matter of philosophy is 
its parts, from which philosophy is gathered and integrated, namely the 


134 KEGKERMANN, Praecognitorum philosophicorum libri duo Generalis introductio, col. 
5A-B: “Methodus est anima et forma disciplinarum, sine qua nec cohaerent res ipsae, 
nec cogitationes hominum de rebus." For this statement, see KELLy, ‘The problem of 
knowledge and the concept of a discipline’, pp. 16-17. 

135 KECKERMANN, Praecognitorum philosophicorum libri duo Generalis introductio, col. 
5C-D. Here Keckermann alludes to ARISTOTLE, Analytica posteriora I 71°1-2. 

136 E.g. KEGKERMANN, Praecognitorum philosophicorum libri duo ii 2, col. 51G-H, as cited 
p. 180 n. 133 above. See also ibid., ii 2, cols 51—52. 

7 E.g. ibid., i 1, cols 7C-8A. 

138 [bid., i 1, col. 8A: “Philosophia est compages scientiae et prudentiae, apta con- 
nexione et unione inter se conformata." 
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three scientiae and similarly the three prudentiae. . .. The form of philosophy 
is the union and connection between the various matters and parts [of 
philosophy] in certain principles, in an object and goal.'” 


This language allows Keckermann to compare the unitary nature of 
philosophy with the human body, made up of its members. Keck- 
ermann's definition of philosophy as an internally integrated body of 
branches also points towards his interpretation of philosophy as an 
autonomous discipline. 

By the distinction “science” and “prudence”, Keckermann clearly 
wanted to rephrase the Aristotelian distinction between theoretical and 
practical philosophy.'*! Keckermann explains that the three scientiae 
consist of metaphysics, natural philosophy and mathematics.'? Aristotle 
had grouped these three disciplines under the heading ‘theoretical phi- 
losophy’ in his Metaphysics.'? Keckermann interprets ‘first philosophy’ as 
identical with the branch ‘metaphysics’.'** Keckermann also says that the 
three prudentiae comprise ethics, oeconomics and political philosophy;'* 


these are the three disciplines, which Aristotle had subordinated under 
the heading ‘practical philosophy’.'*° 

The important point to keep in mind in this connection is that 
Aristotle did not even use the Greek term ‘system’ (obormua) in this 


methodological sense in any of his works." So even though Keck- 


9 Ibid., i 1, col. 10A-C: “Dum autem scientiae et prudentiae compagem Philoso- 
phiam dicimus, quandam eius materiam et formam notamus. Materia Philosophiae 
sunt partes, ex quibus ea colligitur et integratur: nimirum tres scientiae, et totidem 
Prudentiae. ... Forma Philosophiae est illarum diversarum materiarum et partium inter 
sese conveniens unio et connexio In certis principiis, obiecto et fine.” 

40 Tbid., i 2, col. 11G—H: “Restat ergo, ut Philosophia sit totum integrum sive Inte- 
grale, id est, tale quod ex partibus sive membris vicem matetriae habentibus combinatur, 
sicuti corpus humanum apta quadam copage superiorum, mediorum et infimorum 
membrorum constituitur, atque adeo horum respectu Totum integrum appellatur." 
(Keckermann’s italics.) See also ibid., 1 1, col. 8A, as cited p. 181 n. 138 above. 

'" [bid., i 1, col. 9A-B. 

42 [bid., i 1, col. 7D; see also ibid., i 2, col. 11E 

143 ARISTOTLE, Metaphysica vi 1 1026°18-20, where ‘theology’ is used for ‘metaphys- 
ics’; see pp. 106-107 above. 

144 KECKERMANN, Praecognitorum philosophicorum libri duo i 1, col. 7E. 

15 Ibid., col. 7C; see also ibid., i 2, col. 11E 

146 ARISTOTLE, Ethica Eudemia i 8 1218^12-14. See my commentary p. 107 n. 205 
above. 

147 See the references given in the entry ‘obornua’, in Bourrz, Index aristotelicus, 
p. 736B.25-32, as described p. 103 n. 188 above. Clearly, none of these uses of the 
term resembles the methodological use, which we see in Keckermann. These findings 
in Aristotle's texts concur with the range of meanings of the term ‘system’ in pre- 
modern philosophy; see pp. 19-20 above. 
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ermann builds his notion of systematic philosophy on Aristotle, we 
should be aware that he actually made important modifications of the 
way Aristotle himself divided and ordered philosophy, Keckermann’s 
introduction of the concept ‘system’ being one of them. To what extent 
the methodology, or methodologies, of Aristotle’s philosophy can be 
adequately described through the idea conveyed by the concept ‘sys- 
tem’, as Keckermann interprets it, is open to debate. Brucker assumed, 
like Keckermann, that systems of philosophy have always possessed an 
autonomous nature, and that their respective doctrines have always 
been, at least ideally, internally coherent, forming a unitary whole. 

Keckermann’s definition of philosophy raises at least two problems. 
First, how should one classify a thinker who writes about just one branch 
within philosophy, for example natural philosophy, a part of scientia in 
Keckermann's division, but not about ethics or the other branches? Is 
his intellectual activity and its textual output not philosophy? It seems 
to be the consequence. A thinker must work in all fields of philosophy 
and connect them to a unity before he can declare himself a philoso- 
pher. Second, how should one classify a thinker who combines one 
or more of Keckermann’s philosophical branches with disciplines not 
mentioned under the headings scientia or prudentia? For instance, phi- 
losophers making connections between philosophy, or some branches 
of philosophy, and, for instance, astronomy, medicine or magic? Should 
their enterprise, when involving such disciplines, and when the outcome 
is gathered into a coherent unity, be declared unsystematic and unphi- 
losophical? Does Keckermann’s definition leave room for other kinds 
of philosophy than (Protestant) Aristotelianism, one may ask. 

Keckermann’s conception of ‘system’ and ‘systematic philosophy’ was 
far from being the only one in seventeenth-century methodology—the 
concept was subjected to various interpretations and criticisms accord- 
ing to philosophical, theological and institutional divides. It would be 
interesting to differentiate these interpretations, but it is beyond the 
scope of the present work. Instead, I shall turn to some late seventeenth- 
century objections to the concept of systematic philosophy, which we 
have seen in Keckermann. 

Johann Christoph Sturm (1635-1703) observed in 1688 that his 
age was ridden by the obsession to reduce everything to a system, 
and made the point that such a criterion to philosophy, to provide a 
complete, and therefore closed system, was an obstacle to the integra- 
tion of new observations which did not fit into the a priori conceived 
system, thereby being an obstacle to progress in the sciences—for 
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instance, natural philosophy." Arnold Wesenfeld (d. 1727) also criticized 
the idea of systematic philosophy, pointing out that the enclosure of 
philosophy and sciences into such systems was drowning the students? 
enthusiasm for discovering new facts, thereby also making progress in 
the sciences impossible or at least much more difficult. '? A third critic 
is Daniel Georg Morhof (1639-1691), who complained that the need 
for the system to be coherent and homogenous sometimes forces one 
to retain false principles. ?? 

Despite this criticism of philosophical systems raised in the seven- 
teenth century, the concept of ‘system’ and ‘systematic philosophy’ 
remained important over the next two centuries. The eighteenth century 
was characterized by opposed views with regard to this methodologi- 
cal innovation. In Germany we find a work published in 1729 by the 
school philosopher Christian Wolff (1679-1754), who defends the so- 
called systematic intellect, the intellectus systematicus, which “loves systems 
and which does not find repose in its understanding of things, unless 
it has reduced that understanding to its proper place in a system." ^! 
Wolff’s admiration for systems and systematic philosophy was taken a 
step further by Immanuel Kant (1724-1804). Kant did not only accept 


48 STURM, Philosophia eclectica i 3, p. 30: *Naturalem certe philosophiam in systemata 
prius coactam ac legibus intempestivis constrictam, quam exculta satis esset, valde 
dolent hoc aevo Viri magni nominis, VERULAMIUS ac Bovrius, pro sua quippe prudentia 
facile perspicientes, multo difficilius eliminari opiniones iam sub artis leges receptas ac 
civitatis quodam quasi iure donatas, quam excludi nondum admissas, si falsae fuerint 
aut manifesto experimento aut evidenti ratione deprehensae”. (Sturm's capitalization.) 
This reference to Sturm, and the following ones to Wesenfeld (n. 128), Morhof (n. 129) 
and Wolff (n. 130), I owe to DREITZEL, ‘Zur Entwicklung und Eigenart der “eklektischen 
Philosophie”’, p. 290 n. 33. 

149 WrsENFELD, Dissertationes philosophiae quatuor materiae selectioris de philosophia. sectaria 
et electiva, Il ii 11, pp. 45: “Quod ipsa haec systemata ita adornantur, quasi iam omnia 
plena perfectaque forent, unde et studium inquirendi sufflaminatur in studentibus, et 
Ipsae scientiae vinculis eiusmodi ita constringuntur et coarctantur, ut vel plane non 
crescant, vel certe multo difficilius". 

150 Monnor, Polyhistor literarius, philosophicus et practicus ti 13, ed. 1732, vol. 2, p. 235: 
“Plerique enim primo ponunt principia, atque ut illorum principiorum iacturam 
non faciant, eaque vera esse ostendant, non ingenium rebus, sed res ingenio, accom- 
modant, cum potius contraria ratione agendum esset. Id vero, ut recte fiat, praestari 
humano ingenio, ob infinitatem rerum, vix potest. Ouamquam proficere aliquo modo 
possimus, si illa experiundi cura inter multos dividatur, quae et ipsa res non pauca 
habet obstacula." 

31 Wo re, De differentia intellectus systematici et non systematici iii $4, pp. 111—112: “Intel- 
lectus systematicus percipit voluptatem ex systematis, veri nempe nominis, consequenter 
systemata amat, nec in cognitione rerum acquiescit, nisi eam ad systema reduxerit." I 
cite Wolff from Sture, ‘System, II. S. und S.-Kritik in der Neuzeit’, col. 831. 
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systematic exposition as a desirable form of exposition in philosophy, 
he also claimed that systematic unity was characteristic for human 
reason and congruent with the world to be understood by that reason. 
Hence, to the philosopher, being systematic was synonymous with being 
scientific. Philosophical treatises which did not fulfil such a requirement 
were either “rhapsodic”, “aggregates” or “fragmented” .!5? 

This positive evaluation in Germany differed from eighteenth-cen- 
tury British philosophers such as David Hume (1711-1776) and John 
Locke (1632-1704), who did not pick up the German concept 'system 
of philosophy'. Another British philosopher, Francis Bacon, even 
criticized it explicitly.” In France, philosophers as Étienne Bonnot de 
Condillac (1715-1780) and Jean le Rond d'Alembert (1717-1783) were 
equally critical towards the German notion of systematic philosophy. '^* 
In nineteenth-century German idealism and later reactions to it, the 
concept of systematic philosophy was further developed and criticized. 
Although these later elaborations are interesting in themselves, they 
need not detain us here, as far as the historiographical meaning of the 
term, established by Heumann and Brucker in the eighteenth century, 
retained its currency up till this day as a methodological tool among 
many historians of philosophy, as we shall see in the next chapter. 


VIII. Brucker's Immediate Background: Eclecticism 


Although Brucker cites Keckermann respectfully in his Historia critica 
philosophiae, one must also reckon that Keckermann's works may well 
have lost some of their attractiveness in the 1740s, more than hundred 
and thirty years after their first appearance, and that other thinkers, 
closer in time to Brucker, had integrated some of the methodological 
ideas advanced by Keckermann.'? We find many thinkers in seven- 
teenth- and eighteenth-century German eclecticism, who carried on the 
methodological concept ‘system of philosophy’, in one way or another, 
and these thinkers, rather than Keckermann, were more immediate 
sources to Brucker's historiography of philosophy. "^ 


152 Srurs, ‘System, II. S. und S.-Kritik in der Neuzeit’, col. 837. 
153 Ibid., cols 832, 834. 
154 [bid., col. 833. 
For Brucker's references to Keckermann, see p. 178 above. 
For German eclecticism in general, see ALBRECHT, Eklektik. Eine Begriffsgeschichte 
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I have already mentioned Heumann as one of these more recent 
sources, pointed out by Brucker himself in his preface to his Historia 
critica philosophiae?" Other sources, also mentioned explicitly by Brucker 
in that preface, are Christian Thomasius (1655-1728), a Leipzig pro- 
fessor renown for his eclecticism and his natural law theories, and the 
theologian Johann Franz Budde (1667-1729), a student of Christian 
Thomasius. In his Elementa philosophiae practicae, which came out in a 
first edition in 1697, Budde had openly embraced the ambition of 
eclecticism, to construe philosophy in the form of a system consisting 
of freely selected components.'?? Thomasius and Budde most certainly 
gave Brucker a deep impulse towards eclecticism, and they also inspired 
him to approach the history of philosophy from the perspective of eclec- 
ticism, as explained by Ulrich Schneider and Mario Longo."? Hence 
the eclecticism conveyed by Thomasius and Budde, propagating the 
fundamental methodological ideal of philosophy as a system, which we 
have also seen in Keckermann, provided an immediate background for 
Brucker’s historiography, even though Brucker may not have referred 
as frequently and directly to Thomasius and Budde as to Heumann in 
his accounts of individual philosophers and in his periodization. 

Among these seventeenth- and eighteenth-century figures, it is worth 
observing that Brucker was in direct contact with Budde at an early 
stage of his formation. Brucker was enrolled at the University of Jena 
between 1714 and 1718, where he studied theology, Oriental languages, 
ecclesiastical history and the Patristics, though his main interest was 


mit Hinweisen auf die Philosophie- und Wissenschafisgeschichte. For German eclecticism and 
historiography of philosophy, see SCHNEIDER, ‘Eclecticism and the history of philoso- 
phy’, pp. 83-101. 

157 For Heumann on eclecticism, see p. 174 above. 

158 ALBRECHT, Eklektik. Eine Begriffseeschichte mit Hinweisen auf die Philosophie- und Wis- 
senschafisgeschichte, pp. 434—436. For Budde’s eclecticism, see also ALT, Jakob Brucker ein 
Schulmeister des 18. Jahrhunderts, pp. 34-39, especially p. 39. 

159 Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, pp. 37.33-38.26, mentions Christian 
Thomasius, Johann Franz Budde, Christoph August Heumann, among others, as his- 
toriographical sources. Ibid., vol. 5, pp. 544.1-547.31, Brucker describes recent eclectic 
philosophy, referring explicitly to Keckermann, as said above, but also to Christian 
"Thomasius, Budde, and Walch, among several others. Ibid., vol. 5, pp. 447—520, Brucker 
presents Christian Thomasius’ philosophy. For Thomasius’ natural law theories, see 
HOCHSTRASSER, ‚Natural law theories in the Early Enlightenment, pp. 111—149. For Thoma- 
sius’ eclecticism, see ibid., pp. 121-129. For Thomasius’ and Budde's and Heumann's 
contributions to Brucker's notion of eclecticism as applied to the history of philosophy, 
see SCHNEIDER, ‘Das Eklektizismus-Problem in der Philosophiegeschichte’, pp. 158-170 
(Thomasius and Budde), 170-158 (Heumann); Lonco, ‘Geistige Anregungen und 
Quellen der Bruckerschen Historiographie’, pp. 160-186. 
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history of philosophy.'? In 1718 he was awarded the degree of Magister 
philosophiae for his dissertation entitled Tentamen introductionis in historiam 
doctrinae logicae de ideis, published in 1723 with the title Historia philo- 
sophica doctrinae de ideis, qua tum veterum imprimis Graecorum tum recentiorum 
philosophorum placita enarrantur.'°' During these years at the university of 
Jena, Budde was one of the most prestigious teachers at that university.'™ 
In 1715, just after Brucker's arrival, Budde was promoted to professor at 
the faculty of theology and was at the height of his career.'? According 
to Martin Muslow, Budde “represented the theological wing of early 
Enlightenment thought: a moderate, modern combination of theology 
and philosophy”.'°* It is most likely that Brucker attended his lectures 
and read some of his works in that period, or later on, as testified by 
his references to him in his Historia critica philosophiae. Brucker, together 
with other students, was also a regular guest in Budde’s private home, 
and he even befriended his brother, Carl Friedrich Budde (1692-1716), 
who, unfortunately, died at a young age.'® According to the historian 
Karl Alt, Brucker followed the eclecticism of Budde, though not for 
purely philosophical reasons, but first of all for religious and theologi- 
cal reasons.'® 

Thomasius, Budde and Heumann had conveyed a methodological 
ideal commonly accepted among eclectic philosophers in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, namely that philosophy should aim at a free 
synthesis of truths, wheresoever they may be found, resulting into a 
system. Heinrich Born, in his Oratio inauguralis de vera philosophandi liber- 
tate, published in 1654, had described the task of a philosopher as that 


160 ALT, Jakob Brucker ein Schulmeister des 18. Jahrhunderts, p. 43. 

16! LonGo, ‘Geistige Anregungen und Quellen der Bruckerschen Historiographie’, 
p. 162 n. 7. For Brucker’s references to Budde, see p. 186 n. 159 above. 

162 Aut, Jakob Brucker ein Schulmeister des 18. Jahrhunderts, pp. 34-39. 

13 Ibid., p. 35. 

1% Mursow, ‘Gundling vs. Buddeus. Competing models of the history of philoso- 
phy’, p. 104. For an illuminating discussion of Budde's position within early German 
Enlightenment, see ibid., pp. 103-125. 

15 For Brucker’s regular visits in Budde's house and for his friendship with Budde’s 
son, Carl Friedrich Budde, see ALT, Jakob Brucker ein Schulmeister des 18. Jahrhunderts, 
pp. 42-43. 

186 Ibid., pp. 78-79: “Brucker ging in Buddeus’ Spuren den Weg des Eklektizismus. 
Aber nicht aus einem philosophischen Prinzip heraus geht er in dieser Richtung, sein 
Ziel und Zweck ist rein religióser und theologischer Art.” (Alt's emphasis.) This should 
not be read as a marked difference between Budde and Brucker, since Budde had also 
subordinated vital parts of philosophy to theology; see ibid., pp. 37-39. 
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of synthesizing truths into a unity in a free manner." Keckermann's 
methodological reform of philosophy, in which the methodological 
concept of ‘system’ was important, 1s part of the background for the 
eclecticism with which Brucker identified himself.'° 

What Brucker did was to transfer this popular methodological idea 
of eclecticism from philosophy to the history of philosophy. His Historia 
critica philosophiae was the first general history of philosophy in which 
this methodological concept ‘system of philosophy’ was used thoroughly 
as a historiographical concept. This does not mean, however, that it 
had not been suggested before Brucker that the concept 'system of 
philosophy’ could be used in this historiographical context. In Georg 
Horn’s (1620-1670) Historiae philosophicae libri septem, published in 1655, 
for instance, Aristotle had been characterized as “the first who gathered 
the diverse parts of philosophy into a unity and a system”.'® This 
statement did not entail, however, that Horn interpreted Aristotle’s 
philosophy as a body of doctrines deduced from general principles."? In 
1715, m the ‘Vorbericht’ to the Acta philosophorum, Heumann had stated 
that any account of a past philosopher should offer an exposition of his 
or her “complete system" (“völliges Systema").! Likewise, Walch had 
used the term ‘system’ in a methodological and historiographical sense 
in the entry ‘Systema’ in his Philosophisches Lexicon. In this entry, in the 
1740 edition, he characterized Aristotle’s philosophy as the first system 
in the history of philosophy.'”? Walch had studied Classical philology, 
philosophy and theology in Leipzig and he was appointed as profes- 
sor in Ancient philosophy at the University of Jena in 1718. As said 
above, Brucker was awarded the degree of Magister philosophiae from the 
university of Jena the same year. The relation between Brucker and 
Walch may well have been enforced by another circumstance, namely 
that Walch married Budde’s daughter;'” as said above, Brucker visited 


167 ALBRECHT, Eklektik. Eine Begriffsgeschichte mit Hinweisen auf die Philosophie- und Wis- 
senschafisgeschichte, p. 228. 

168 For the significance of Keckermann’s methodological reform of philosophy to sev- 
enteenth- and eighteenth-century eclecticism, see ibid., pp. 131-133, 135, 187-188. 

169 Horn, Historiae philosophicae libri septem iii 15, p. 194: “Primus [Aristotle] dispersa 
philosophiae membra in unum corpus et systema collegit." 

0 Ibid., iii 15, pp. 194-198. 

7! Heumann, ‘Vorbericht’, pp. A3'-A4, as cited p. 151 n. 13 above. 

7? WALCH, ‘Systema’, col. 2517: “Der erste, welcher die Philosophie systematisch 
vorzutragen, sich unternommen, ist ausser Streit Aristoteles, der sich auch damit sehr 
verdient gemacht, daß er wenigstens die Bahn gebrochen.” 

173 For Walch’s connection with Budde's daughter, see Arr, Jakob Brucker ein Schulmeister 
des 18. Jahrhunderts, p. 40; ScHMITT, “Walch, Johann Georg’, col. 183. 
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Budde’s private home, and he befriended sin son. Hence, Brucker’s 
sympathetic references to Walch’s works on philosophy and theology 
were supported by these private relationships.'”* 

From these references it is clear that Brucker's favoured form of pre- 
sentation in his Historia critica philosophiae, published between 1742 and 
1744, was not an isolated instance of a new historiographical practice. 
He picked up a notion, already popular in scientific terminology, and 
already employed in the context of history of philosophy, but he then 
applied it thoroughly on the entire history of philosophy and thereby 
endowed the history of philosophy with a methodological foundation, 
which conformed with major trends in contemporary thought, and 
which turned it into a respected philosophical discipline in the eyes of 
his contemporaries. 


Conclusion 


In this chapter I have challenged the interpretation of Brucker’s his- 
toriography as being impartial and objective. Lucien Braun has char- 
acterized his mentality as “pragmatic”, “rational” and “analytical”, 
typical for the objectivity praised in the Enlightenment.'” Braun was 
certainly aware that Brucker studied theology in Jena as a youngster, 
and that Brucker became a minister the same year as the last volume 
of his Historia critica philosophiae came out, namely in 1744.'”% Braun has 
even observed that Brucker’s anti-clerical comments were drawn from 
the Protestant tradition, and that Brucker’s horror in the face of athe- 
ism and materialism can be explained by the fact that he was a pious 
minister. Braun has also conceded that Brucker’s distinction between 
Revealed truth and science, or philosophy, goes back to Heumann.'”” 
Nevertheless, Braun did not explore into the relationship between 
Brucker’s theological stance and his historiography of philosophy, but 
retained the interpretation found in Cassirer, that Brucker’s Historia 
critica philosophiae was impartial and objective. "° 


174 Brucker refers to Walch on several occasions, e.g. Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, 
p. 38 n. e (in connection with a publication of Budde), p. 832 n. w (in a discussion of 
Aristotle's atheism), and, most importantly, vol. 5, p. 545.29 (Walch mentioned among 
recent eclectic philosophers). 

75 Brawn, Histoire de l'histoire de la philosophie, pp. 121 and 122, as cited p. 147 n. 1 above. 

© Ibid., pp. 119. 

77 [bid., p. 123. 

178 For these views held by Cassirer, see p. 148 n. 2 above. 
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More recently Wilhelm Schmidt-Biggemann has pointed out that 
Brucker's Kurtze Fragen (1731-1736) followed the scheme of periodization 
offered by Heumann, but he has also claimed that Brucker's Historia 
critica. philosophiae broke with Heumann's scheme of periodization. In 
the last mentioned work Brucker did not, Schmidt-Biggemann asserts, 
accept the apologetic periodization of philosophy in which the birth of 
Christ and the Protestant Reformation determine the main periods in 
the history of philosophy; instead, Brucker broke with the periodization 
determined by religion.'? In this way, Schmidt-Biggemann concluded, 
Brucker created a new periodization, also used today, in which the Ital- 
ian Renaissance, not the Reformation, marks the beginning of modern 
philosophy.!®° 

I have argued against Braun that Brucker’s history of philosophy was 
not impartial and objective, but imbued with Christian assumptions, 
especially the assumption about the divine origin and infallibility of 
Revelation in the fields of moral philosophy and natural philosophy. 
As explained above, Brucker did not regard this assumption as a preju- 
dice. I have also argued, against Schmidt-Biggemann, that Brucker 
in reality retained Heumann’s periodization, since he determined the 
Reformation, even in his Historia critica philosophiae, as an event, which 
freed philosophers and enabled them to carry out eclectic constructions 
of systems of philosophy. Lastly, I have also pointed out that through 
this new scheme of periodization Brucker revised earlier chronological 
schemes, which had circulated before the Reformation.'*! 

Itis commonplace to perceive Enlightenment philosophy as a radical 
break with tradition and authority, as an epoch striving for objectivity, 
attained through a scientific approach, free of all kinds of prejudices, 
including religious ones. This interpretation we find in influential 
historians of philosophy like Dilthey and Cassirer."? However, what 


179 See SCHMIDT-BIGGEMANN, ‘Jacob Bruckers philosophiegeschichtliches Konzept’, 
p. 134, as cited p. 147 n. 1 above. 

180 Thid., p. 134. 

181 See p. 172 n. 93 above. 

1#2 Eg. DrirrHEY, Das achtzehnte Jahrhundert und die historische Welt, p. 209, where the 
Enlightenment is portrayed with the following words: “Seine [die Aufklarung] Grund- 
lagen waren eine ganz vorurteilsfreie Anwendung der historischen Kritik, welche 
auch vor den höchsten Heiligtümern der Vergangenheit nicht Halt machte, und eine 
Methode der Vergleichung, die alle Stadien der Menschheit umspannte." CASSIRER, Die 
Philosophie der Aufklärung, p. xii, similarly depicts the Enlightenment as an age in which 
human reason is authoritative in all areas: “Wenn das achtzehnte Jahrhundert sich mit 
Stolz als ein ‘philosophisches Jahrhundert’ bezeichnet, so ist dieser Anspruch insofern 
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we see in the historiography of Heumann and Brucker is an example 
of the contrary; their religious sentiment and orientation dictate the 
historiographical concepts and the periodization applied on the history 
of philosophy. It is hard to tell whether Heumann and Brucker asserted 
this interpretation of the Reformation because it glorified their religion, 
Protestantism, or, reversely, because their Protestant sentiments induced 
them to set forth this historical outlook, deeply coloured by Protestant 
self-awareness. Perhaps both. 


gerechtfertigt, als hier in der Tat die Philosophie wieder in ihr Urrecht eingesetzt und 
in ihrer originaren, in ihrer eigentlich ‘klassischen’ Bedeutung genommen wird. Sie 
bleibt nicht im Kreise des Bloßen Denkens gefangen, sondern sie fordert und findet 
den Durchbruch zu jener tieferen Ordnung, aus der, wie der Gedanke, so auch alles 
geistige Tun des Menschen entspringt, und in der es sich, nach der Grundüberzeugung 
der Aufklarungsphilosophie, begründen muß.” Ibid., p. 207, Cassirer affirms the above- 
mentioned work of Dilthey and its interpretation of the Enlightenment. 


CHAPTER SIX 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE HISTORIOGRAPHICAL 
CONCEPT ‘SYSTEM OF PHILOSOPHY’ 


I. Internal and External Influences 


Jacob Brucker’s Historia critica philosophiae was the most monumental work 
on the history of philosophy produced in the eighteenth century—both 
in terms of its quanütative scale and in terms of its methodological 
innovation. After its first publication in 1742-1744, it came out in 
1766-1767 in a second edition, in which a sixth volume, an appendix, 
was added. The Historia critica philosophiae was later used as the basis 
for William Enfield's history of philosophy, The history of philosophy from 
the earliest times to the beginning of the present century; drawn up from Brucker’s 
"Historia critica philosophiae’, an abridged, English paraphrase of Brucker’s 
Latin opus. Enfield’s work was first printed in London in 1791, and 
came out in a second edition in 1792, a third edition in 1819, and a 
fourth edition in 1837.! In this way Brucker's Historia critica philosophiae 
remained in print, in one form or another, for almost hundred years. 

These bibliographical facts clearly indicate the popularity of Brucker’s 
Historia critica philosophiae. In addition, Brucker had also written a history 
of philosophy in German a few years before his Historia critica philosophiae, 
namely the Kurtze Fragen aus der philosophischen Historie (1731—1736). Only 
two years after the first publication of the Historia critica philosophiae, 
Brucker published a Latin textbook geared to the teaching of history 
of philosophy in higher education, the /nstitutiones historiae philosophicae 
usui academicae iuventutis adornatae, which came out in a first edition in 
1747. A second edition appeared in 1756, and a third edition in 1790. 
This textbook was based on the historiography presented in the Historia 
critica philosophiae, but it was scaled down in size from six to one volume, 
and its content was simplified in order to meet the pedagogical needs 
of classroom teaching. 


' For Bibliographical information about Enfield’s work, see SCHNEIDER, A bibliog- 
raphy of nineteenth-century histories of philosophy in German, English, and French 
(1810-1899), p. 160. 
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The fact that Brucker not only addressed a European elite of intel- 
lectuals through his Latin Historia critica. philosophiae in a scholarly and 
theoretically sophisticated manner, but also cared about how to convey 
history of philosophy to students in a classroom, probably explains 
some of his enormous influence. History of philosophy was not an 
independent discipline taught at German universities in the eighteenth 
century, but it picked up in the nineteenth century, where it became one 
of the central disciplines taught at philosophy departments at German 
universities.” Brucker's Institutiones historiae philosophicae usui academicae 
iuventutis adornatae, designed for the teaching of history of philosophy 
in the Gymnasium, could be used as a model. In this way Brucker's 
Historia critica. philosophiae not only influenced the discipline internally, 
for instance Diderot's Encyclopédie, which owes several of its entries to 
Brucker, but also externally, by providing a textbook which could be 
used, either directly or as a model, in the practice of teaching history 
of philosophy? 

It could be of great interest to look into the interplay between the 
shifüng historiographies of philosophy and the shifüng institutional 
practice, as far as the latter can be traced in the abundance of statutes 
related to the teaching of history of philosophy at various Northern 
European universities from the eighteenth century onwards. In par- 
ticular, it would be of interest to sift through such statutes in order to 
see whether historiographical assumptions connected to the concept 
‘system of philosophy’ (e.g. periodization, ‘eclecticism’, ‘syncretism’) 
materialized in the institutional practice, that 1s, in the selection of 
primary sources and analytic tools.* 

If such an external impact is detectable, it also means that students 
who were later to become philosophers or historians of philosophy, 
were predisposed to look at the past through these simple introduc- 
tory works, affecting their choice of material to be studied, the method 
employed, and the evaluations of individual past thinkers and epochs. 
For instance, past thinkers termed ‘syncretists’, such as Giovanni Pico 
della Mirandola, would be avoided or at least be dealt with in an less 


? SCHNEIER, “Teaching the history of philosophy in 19th-century Germany’, p. 281. 

* For the influence of Brucker’s Historia critica philosophiae, see p. 12 n. 3 above. 

* For the institutional and pedagogical aspects of the discipline in the nineteenth 
century, see SCHNEIDER. ‘A bibliography of nineteenth-century histories of philosophy 
in German, English, and French (1810-1899), pp. 141—143; id. “Teaching the history 
of philosophy in 19th-century Germany’, pp. 279—284. 
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serious way; past thinkers who were allegedly *unable" to work out a 
‘system of philosophy’, like Giordano Bruno, would also be degraded 
and perhaps excluded; finally, entire epochs characterized by 'syncre- 
tism’, like the Italian Renaissance, might be discarded. 

Such an examination of various statutes governing the teaching of 
history of philosophy is, however, beyond the limits of the present work. 
Instead, I shall explore into the internal influence of the historiographi- 
cal concept 'system of philosophy! in histories of philosophies after 
Brucker. At the end of this chapter, I shall make a few observations 
regarding its ramifications in the historiographies governing history of 
problems and history of ideas respectively. 


Il. History of Philosophy 


The meaning of the concept ‘system of philosophy’ changed enormously 
in the course of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Philosophers 
like Kant, Hegel, Kierkegaard and Nietzsche, just to mention a few, 
dedicated a lot of energy to the elaboration of, and polemic against, 
this concept. In the twentieth century, however, the momentum of the 
concept diminished, although it thrived, and still thrives in many quar- 
ters, even in the twenty-first century? It is not my intention to account 
for these battles among philosophers, but to point out that despite these 
revisions and rejections of the concept, it has led a quietly redrawn 
and surprisingly independent existence as a historiographical tool in a 
large number of histories of philosophy composed in the eighteenth, 
the nineteenth and the twentieth centuries. Its continuous authority 
urges us to examine the legitimacy of this concept as a historiographi- 
cal tool—a task to which I return in the final chapter. 

In the present chapter I focus on the history of the concept as a 
historiographical device in the history of philosophy after Brucker. The 
amount of histories of philosophy from the eighteenth to the twentieth 
century is overwhelming. In the nineteenth century alone (1810-1899), 
152 German works by 118 authors were published on the history of 


? For the history of the concept ‘system of philosophy’, see STRUB, ‘System, II. S. und 
S.-Kritik in der Neuzeit’, cols 825-856. 
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philosophy, if we only count first editions.° Similarly, 107 French works 
by 86 authors,’ and 54 English works by 16 authors,® were published 
in the same period, only counting first editions. In addition, there is 
a large number of histories of philosophy written in the eighteenth 
and twentieth centuries in German, French, English and other lan- 
guages; an enormous amount of histories of philosophy only dealing 
with restricted periods within the entire history of philosophy; a huge 
number of monographs in all kinds of languages on past thinkers; and 
a large amount of dictionaries and handbooks covering the history of 
philosophy. 

In the face of the enormous amount of material, I shall confine 
my analysis of the influence of the historiographical concept ‘system 
of philosophy’ to a few influential and widely published authors, who 
propagated the historiographical concept ‘system of philosophy’ in their 
histories of philosophy. Among these authors we find many German 
writers from the nineteenth century— probably because the history 
of philosophy became an important academic discipline at German 
universities in that period. These works on the history of philosophy 
were to a large extent used for teaching in the nineteenth century and 
sometimes written by the lecturers themselves. Tennemann, for instance, 
composed a general history of philosophy, and, together with Hegel, he 
was among the first to offer university courses exclusively focusing on 
the history of philosophy? Ueberweg too taught history of philosophy 
and wrote a history of philosophy.'" 

There is always a risk that historians of philosophy say one thing in 
their methodological declarations, but do something else when writing 
their histories of philosophy. ‘Theory and practice do not always go hand 
in hand. Therefore I complement the description of the historiography 
of each historian of philosophy with an example of the practice result- 
ing from the specific historiography advanced. It would be natural to 


9 SCHNEIDER, A bibliography of nineteenth-century histories of philosophy in Ger- 
man, English, and French (1810-1899)’, p. 143. For this period in Germany, see also 
id., “The teaching of philosophy at German universities in the nineteenth century’, 
pp. 197-338. 

7 Id., A bibliography of nineteenth-century histories of philosophy in German, 
English, and French (1810-18997, pp. 146-147. 

* Ibid., p. 145. 

? For Hegel, see id., “Teaching the history of philosophy in 19th-century Germany’, 
p. 284. 

10 See p. 241 n. 209 below. 
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use their expositions of Giordano Bruno as a common example, since 
I have dealt extensively with his writings above. The problem is, how- 
ever, that historians of philosophy have typically handled his texts in a 
sketchy manner, if at all, wherefore this form of exemplification would 
be too scanty to illuminate their practice. Nor is Thales a good choice, 
partly because the accounts of his philosophy 1s often as brief as those 
of Bruno's philosophy, partly because we have no writings of his with 
which we could compare the expositions of his philosophy. Plato's and 
Aristotle's philosophies, on the other hand, have traditionally been at 
the centre of such general histories of philosophy, so there are many 
elaborate examples to be found in the expositions of these two philoso- 
phers. Among these two, I find expositions of Plato's texts most suitable 
as examples of this kind of practice, since the historiographical concept 
‘system of philosophy’ is such a daring and significant tool compared 
with Plato's texts, which do not—contrary to Aristotle’s texts—point 
in the direction of any of the methodological features implied in that 
historiographical concept. For these reasons I mostly use expositions 
of Plato's philosophy to illustrate the practice of various historians of 
philosophy, although I also include their reports of Thales and Bruno 
where it is relevant. 


(i) Wilhelm Gottlieb Tennemann (1761-1819) 


Tennemann was born in 1761 as the son of a Lutheran minister in 
Erfurt in Germany. Due to Tennemann's weak health, he was home 
educated by his father, who taught him Greek and Latin. Between 
1781 and 1787 Tennemann studied philosophy at the University of 
Jena, where he began lecturing on the history of philosophy in 1795. 
In 1804 he was offered Dietrich Tiedemann’s (1748-1803) position as 
professor in philosophy at the University of Marburg. He accepted 
the offer and remained there until his death in 1819. Over the two 
last decades of his life he taught history of philosophy and wrote two 
general histories of philosophy.'! 

Tennemann published his Geschichte der Philosophie in 11 volumes 
between 1798 and the year of his death, 1819. In 1812 appeared his 


!" Micuett, ‘Wilhelm Gottlieb Tennemann (1761-1819), pp. 25-26. For Tenne- 
mann’s writings, see ibid., pp. 26-29. For his historiography of philosophy, see ibid., 
pp. 29-120, especially pp. 29-53, 114—120; for studies on his historiography, see refer- 
ences ibid., pp. 133-134. 
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shorter, general history of philosophy in one volume, the Grundriss 
der Geschichte der Philosophie für den akademischen Unterricht. It proved very 
popular. Over the next twenty years it came out in four other editions 
in German, the fifth edition in 1829. Several translations appeared. A 
Greek translation came out in 1818." It was translated into French by 
Victor Cousin (1792-1867), whose translation was printed in 1829, and 
a second edition of Cousin's translation came out in 1839.? Between 
1832 and 1836, two Italian translations were printed.'* Lastly, an English 
translation appeared in 1832. A second edition of this English transla- 
tion was published in 1852, and reprinted in 1870, 1875 and 1878." 

In the ‘Einleitung’ to the 1812 edition of his Grundriss der Geschichte 
der Philosophie, Tennemann presents a historiography of philosophy, 
which exhibits traces of Brucker's historiographical ideas.'° Tennemann 
praises Brucker's history of philosophy, especially its biographical infor- 
mation, saying that Brucker’s work is the “most complete” and “still 
useful”. However, Tennemann tempers his admiration by adding that 
Brucker lacked “philosophical spirit". He mentions Brucker's Historia 
critica philosophiae in his list of literature. Heumann’s Acta philosophorum is 
mentioned there too.'® Despite Tennemann's low esteem of Brucker’s 
“philosophical spirit”, he borrows a key concept elaborated in Brucker’s 
historiography, namely the concept ‘system of philosophy’, which 
Tennemann refers to throughout his ‘Einleitung’, either as ‘system of 
philosophy’, ‘philosophical system’, or simply as ‘system’, and which 
takes up an important role in the methodology explained there.'? In the 


? Ibid., p. 60. 

P? Ibid., p. 61. 

1t Ibid., p. 61. 

? Ibid., pp. 61-62. For the reception of Tennemann’s two histories of philosophy, 
see ibid., pp. 120-132. 

!$ For this Einleitung’, see TENNEMANN, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie, 1st ed., 
1812, pp. 1-35. 

V Ibid., p. 17: “Brucker lieferte das vollstandigste Werk, welches durch die fleissige 
Samml[u]ng und Beurtheilung des Gesammelten, besonders zur Biographie der Philo- 
sophen gehörigen, auch jetzt noch b[r]auchbar ist, aber es fehlte ihm an philosophischem 
Geiste.” (= TENNEMANN, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie, 5th ed., 1829, p. 19.) 

'8 TENNEMANN, Grundriss der Geschicht der Philosphie, Ist ed., 1812, p. 19, refers to 
Brucker’s Kurtze Fragen as well as to Brucker's Historia critica philosophiae and Enfield’s 
English translation (= TENNEMANN, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie, 5th ed., 1829, 
p. 21). We find a reference to Heumann’s Acta philosophorum in '"TENNEMANN, Grundriss 
der Geschichte der Philosophie, 1st ed., 1812, p. 18 (= TENNEMANN, Grundriss der Geschichte 
der Philosophie, 5th ed., 1829, p. 20). 

19 'TENNEMANN, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie, Ist ed., 1812, uses the concept 
on the following pages from his ‘Einleitung’: Pp. 3, 15, 16, 26, 27, 30, 33, 34. 
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revised ‘Einleitung’ to the 1829 edition, this historiographical concept 
retains this methodological value.?? 

Although Tennemann does not offer a thorough explanation of this 
notion, it is possible to identify at least four distinct meanings of this 
concept in this ‘Einleitung’—all of which occur in Brucker’s use of the 
same concept.?' First, a system of philosophy, Tennemann says, builds on 
principles (“Principien”, “Gründsätzen”).”” Second, the ideas comprised 
in an individual system of philosophy are deduced (“abgeleitet”) from 
these principles.” Third, these ideas are internally coherent or “harmo- 
nious”.”* Fourth, the system of philosophy is, as such, autonomous (“in 
sich abgeschlossenen") in regard to non-philosophical disciplines.? 


20 'TENNEMANN, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie, 5th ed., 1829, pp. 3, 4, 13, 16, 
17, 19. 

2! Mic#euiı, ‘Wilhelm Gottlieb Tennemann (1761-1819), p. 51, agrees that Tenne- 
mann’s concept ‘system of philosophy’ can be traced back to Brucker, but he also points 
out later sources within German philosophy, namely Immanuel Kant (1724-1804), 
Dietrich Tiedemann (1748-1803) and Johann Gottlieb Buhle (1763-1821). 

22 "TENNEMANN, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosphie, Ist ed., 1812, p. 13, as cited 
p. 200 n. 27 below. See also TENNEMANN, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosphie, 1st ed., 1812, 
p. 15: “Ihr Augenmerk gehet auf die Maximen und Grundsätze des Philosophirens, die 
vorzüglichen Systeme der Philosophie, und die dadurch bestimmte Bildung der einzelnen 
philosophischen Wissenschaften." See also p. 27, as cited p. 199 n. 23 below. Compare 
with the role, which Brucker assigns to ‘principles’; see pp. 14-16, 51 above. 

95 See TENNEMANN, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosphie, 1st ed., 1812, p. 27: “Es liegt 
in der Vernuft die hóchste Quelle aller Gewissheit und ein System von Grundsatzen 
und abgeleiteten Erkenntnissen, welches durchaus wahr ist durch sich selbst und durch 
seine innige Harmonie.” See also TENNEMANN, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosphie, 1st 
ed., 1812, p. 15, as cited p. 199 n. 22 above. For Brucker on the deductive relationship 
between principles and doctrines, see pp. 14-16, 51 above. 

?* "TENNEMANN, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosphie, 1st ed., 1812, p. 3: “Der innere 
Grund des Strebens, verbunden mit dem theilweisen Misslingen, führet die Vernuft 
durch die verschiedenen An- und Aussichten für das Philosophiren, durch Streitigkeiten 
und Censuren zu dem Versuche, das Vernufts- und gesammte Erkenntnisvermógen 
auszumessen, als dem einzigen Wege, ein System von Vernuftserkenntniss zu Stande zu 
bringen, welches in sich selbst begründet und harmonische zusammenhängt, mit dem 
Ziele ihres nothwendigen Strebens und der Selbsterkenntniss der Vernuft vollstándig 
übereinstimmt, und sich dem Vernuftsideale, so weit es erreichbar ist, am meisten 
nahret.” See also ibid., p. 27, cited p. 199 n. 23 above, and p. 34. For Brucker on the 
internal coherence of doctrines in a system of philosophy, see pp. 16-17, 51 above. 

> See TENNEMANN, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie, Ist ed., 1812, p. 30: “Das 
Philosophiren gehet, wenn es einen wissenschaftlichen Character annimmt, objective 
auf die Vollendung eines vollstandigen, in sich abgeschlossenen und fest begründeten 
Systems der Erkenntniss durch Erforschung der letzten Gründe, Gesetze und Zwecke 
der Dinge." See also TENNEMANN, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie, 1st ed., 1812, 
p. 3, as cited p. 199 n. 24 above, and ibid., p. 27, as cited p. 199 n. 23 above. For 
Brucker on the autonomous nature of a system of philosophy, see p. 51 above. Compare 
with TIGERSTEDT, The decline and fall of the Neoplatonic interpretation of Plato, p. 68, as cited 
p. 92 n. 131 above, who ignores that Brucker was among the most important inventors 
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On this background Tennemann establishes a periodization, which is 
similar to that of Brucker, both with regard to chronological divisions 
between its three periods, and with regard to the teleological cause for 
these divisions, the progressively developed freedom of human rea- 
son.?? The first period consists of pagan, Greek philosophy, which was 
without principles. The second period 1s the Middle Ages, where the 
principles of philosophy were given through the Revelation. In these 
two first periods, the systems of philosophy were therefore non-exis- 
tent or imperfect. Only in the third and last period are philosophers 
allowed to use their reason independently of religious authorities, which 
enabled them to work out systems of philosophy on the basis of freely 
chosen principles.” 

These historiographical assumptions imply that the historian of phi- 
losophy should reconstruct the various systems of philosophy of past 
philosophers, even if the past philosophers in question did not present 
their ideas within such as system of philosophy. If the past philosopher 
did not present his or her philosophy in the form of a system of phi- 
losophy, the historian of philosophy should work out the intention of 
the philosopher, guess which were his or her fundamental principles 
on which the system was based, and from which the various doctrines 
were deduced. When the historian of philosophy has accomplished this 
task, he or she must present this reconstructed system in an ordered 


and precise manner.” On this score Tennemann is also very close to 
Brucker.” 


of the historiographical notion ‘system of philosophy’, later re-used by Tennemann 
and others. 

For Tennemann’s division of the history of philosophy, see Micngrr, ‘Wilhelm 
Gottlieb Tennemann (1761-18197, pp. 56-58, 62-65. 

77 'TENNEMANN, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie, Ist ed., 1812, p. 13: “Es kön- 
nen drey Hauptperioden für die Geschichte der Philosophie angenommen werden. 
Erste Periode. Freyes Streben der Vernuft nach Erkenntniss der letzten Gründe und 
Gesetze der Natur und Freyheit aus Principien ohne leitende Grundsätze. Griechische 
Philosophie. Zweyte Periode. Streben der Vernuft nach Erkenntniss unter dem Einflusse 
eines über die Vernuft erhabenen, durch Offenbarung gegebenen Princips. Philosophie 
des Mittelalters. Dritte Periode. Selbständiges Streben nach Erforschung der letzten 
Principien und vollständiger systematischen Verknüpfung der Erkenntniss, unabhängig 
von dem Einflusse eines fremden Princips. Neuere Philosophie.” Apart from a few 
elaborations, these words are repeated ad verbatim in TENNEMANN, Grundriss der Geschichte 
der Philosophie, 5th ed., 1829, p. 14. 

°8 MıcHELI, ‘Wilhelm Gottlieb Tennemann (1761-18197, p. 51, referring to TEN- 
NEMANN, Geschichte der Philosophie, vol. 1, pp. LVII-LVIII. 

? See Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 15.10—18, as cited p. 17 n. 19 
above. 
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These historiographical assumptions are reflected in Tennemann's 
general history of philosophy—his expositions of the philosophies of 
Thales and Plato being two cases in point. Greek, Presocratic philosophy, 
Tennemann says, marked the awakening of the human spirit. These 
early Greek thinkers left behind the enthusiastic mode of reasoning 
(“Schwärmerey”) characteristic to the Orientals and paved the way 
for subsequent Greek philosophers to philosophize in a “methodical 
and systematic manner”, in which the human spirit was regarded as 
a privileged source to truth. This mode of thinking was brought to 
fruition in classical Greek thought.” This large-scale interpretation 
of Presocratic philosophy could also be found in Brucker’s account.?! 
However, Tennemann abandons Brucker's axiomatic-deductive model 
in his accounts of Greek philosophers. 

According to Tennemann, Thales is to be counted among these inno- 
vative Presocratic philosophers.? Brucker, as we have seen in Chapter 3, 
had placed Thales in the same context, but Tennemann is unwilling to 
subscribe to Brucker’s claim that Thales had produced a proper system 
of philosophy.” Instead, Tennemann points out that Greek philosophy 
at the time of Thales was merely unsystematic speculation leading to 
the systematic philosophizing in Classical Greek philosophy, and that 
philosophy only managed to remain systematic between 400 BC and 
200 AD. After 200 AD, philosophy degenerated into the poetic and 
enthusiastic mode of reasoning typical of Oriental thought.** Conse- 
quently, Tennemann does not follow Brucker’s interpretation of Thales’ 


3° For this condensed outline of the rise and fall of Greek philosophy, and the role 
of systems in this development, see TENNEMANN, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie, 
Ist ed., 1812, p. 37: “Der philosophische Geist der Griechen erhielt nicht auf einmal 
diese Vollkommenheit [systematischen Forschen”, mentioned ibid., p. 36]. Er fing 
mit fragmentarischen Speculationen über die Aussenwelt an. Die dadurch gewonnene 
Fertigkeit, die Uneinigkeit der Resultate, die Klarheit des sittlichen Gefühls, das tiefer 
gehende Bedürfniss nach Einsicht und Zusammenhang, führte die verirrte Speculation 
auf den menschlichen Geist, als die Quelle aller Wahrheit zurück; das Philosophiren 
wurde umfassender, methodischer, systematischer. Die Uneinigkeit der Systeme, 
der scharfe Zweifelsgeist, die Schwachung des wissenschaftlichen Geistes durch die 
Gelehrsamkeit, zog den Blick des menschlichen Geistes von sich selbst wieder ab, er 
suchte durch die Vermählung mit dem orientalischen Geiste ausser sich die Quelle 
der Gewissheit, und verfiel in Schwarmerey, welche doch nicht ganz den griechischen 
Charakter verlaugnen konnte." 

?! For the role of systems of philosophy in Ionic philosophy, see BRUCKER, Historia 
critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 465.11—17, as cited on p. 66 n. 8 above. 

?? TENNEMANN, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie, 1st ed., 1812, pp. 37-38. 

» For Brucker on Thales’ system of philosophy, see pp. 64-72 above. 

?* 'TENNEMANN, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie, 1st ed., 1812, pp. 37-38. 
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philosophy as a proper system, but simply reports the relevant loci in 
Aristotle and Cicero about Thales’ theories.? 

Contrary to Thales, Plato flourished in a period of Ancient Greek 
philosophy, when philosophy was truly systematic. Tennemann had 
treated Plato's philosophy thoroughly in his monumental System der 
Platonischen Philosophie (1792-1795) before he composed the section 
on Plato in his general history of philosophy, dating from 1812. In 
this context, however, I shall focus on the last-mentioned work, in 
order to see how his historiographical assumptions materialize in his 
exposition of Plato’s philosophy.” Tennemann opens his account of 
Plato's philosophy by observing that Plato’s writings do not reveal the 
“whole system". The reason being that Plato had developed a “secret 
philosophy", i.e. “unwritten doctrines", that can only be glimpsed in 
his writings." 'Tennemann recaptures Brucker's basic interpretation of 
Plato as a philosopher whose system is “hidden” in his written works, 
although Tennemann's argument is phrased differently by emphasizing 
the so-called esoteric, i.e. unwritten, learning in Plato.? Tennemann 
neither refers to Brucker's interpretation in the Historia critica philoso- 
phiae, nor to Cicero, Alcinous and Apuleius, but to Plato himself (i.e. 
the second, the seventh and the thirteenth letter, and to the Phaedrus, 
the Alcibiades I, and the Republic), and to Aristotle and to Simplicius, 
where these authors speak of “unwritten doctrines" in Plato's thought.” 
Still, if it is true that Plato possessed such unwritten doctrines, one 
may ask whether that also implies the existence of a proper system 


3 Ibid., p. 41. 

3 Ibid., pp. 77-85. 

? Ibid., p. 81: “Seine [Plato’s] Schriften, meistens Dialogen und Kunstwerke des 
vereinten poetischen und philosophischen Geistes, sind die einzige reine Quelle einiger 
Resultate seines Philosophirens, nicht seines ganzen Systems, welches nur geahndet 
werden kann, weil er auch eine geheime Philosophie (wypaga doypata) hatte (Epist. II. 
VII. XIII. Phaedrus S. 388. Alcibiades I. de Rep. IV. Aristot. Phys. IV, 2. de gener. et 
corrupt. II, 3. Simplicius Comm. in Arist. libr. de anima I.).” For Tennemann's theory 
about Plato's concealed system, only disclosed in his oral teaching, see TIGERSTEDT, 
The decline and fall of the Neoplatonic interpretation of Plato, p. 66. 

38 For Brucker's interpretation of Plato’s hidden system of philosophy, see pp. 
73-77 above. 

3 See references in TENNEMANN, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie, 1st ed., 1812, p. 
81, as cited p. 202 n. 37 above. However, Apuleius is mentioned as a general source to 
Plato's philosophy ibid., p. 77. For Tennemann's rejection of Brucker's reconstruction 
of Plato, see TIGERSTEDT, The decline and fall of the Neoplatonic interpretation of Plato, p. 65; 
for Tennemann on Plato's orally presented system of philosophy, see ibid., p. 66. 
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of philosophy. Tennemann clearly thought so, probably induced by 
Brucker's reading of Plato.*° 

Apart from Tennemann's re-iteration of Brucker's interpretation of 
Plato as a systematic philosopher, we can recognize other features that 
resemble Brucker's peculiar reading.'' Like him, Tennemann character- 
izes Plato's system of philosophy as a synthesis of previous philosophical 
movements, although he does not characterize it with debasing terms 
such as “syncretism”, as Brucker had done, but prefers to call it a 
“harmonious system".*? As explained page 199 above, Tennemann had 
rendered Brucker’s requirement about a system’s internal coherency with 


10 See TIGERSTEDT, Interpreting Plato, pp. 66-67: “Tennemann. What Brucker did, not 
without misgivings and hesitation, that, half a century later, Wilhelm Gottfried Ten- 
nemann did, with the utmost selfconfidence, in his System der Platonischen Philosophie 
(1792-95), the first modern monograph on Plato. Tennemann, not any classical author, 
1s the real father of the modern Esoterists. He shares with them a positive and a nega- 
tive assumption: the belief that any philosopher worthy of that name has a system, and 
the rejection—whether articulate or understood—of the attempt of the Neoplatonists 
to find their own system in Plato’s writings. It is the combination of these two assump- 
tions that has given birth to the modern Esoteric interpretation of Plato." Ibid., p. 68, 
Tigerstedt claims that Plato had always been attributed a system among Platonists, even 
in the Old Academy, and that Brucker had merely given this view a "shaking" in his 
interpretation of Plato, since he had *only half-heartedly ascribed a system to Plato". 
Hereby Tigerstedt misrepresents the development of the historiographical notion ‘system 
of philosophy’, since Brucker did not simply give an old notion a “shaking”—he was 
among the first to invent and apply this historiographical notion. 

*! TIGERSTEDT, The decline and fall of the Neoplatonic interpretation of Plato, pp. 64-66, 
reports Tennemann’s rejection of Brucker’s interpretation of Plato, but he also under- 
lines the several points of similarity between Brucker and Tennemann. 

® 'TENNEMANN, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie, 1st ed., 1812, p. 84: “Vieles hat 
Plato andern Philosophen, besonders den Pythagoräern (die ihn auf einen Haupt- 
gedanken, dass alles endliche Objecte mit der Welt aus einem veränderlichen Wesen 
und einer Form bestehen, führten) zu verdanken, aber sein originaler Geist gab allem 
ein eigenthümliches Gepráge, und vereinigte alle divergirenden Richtungen in einem 
harmonischen Systeme, dessen Vorzüge in der Einheit durch Ideen in der Verbindung 
theoretischen und praktischen Vernuft-Interesse, und in dem engen Bande, das sie 
zwischen Tugend, Wahrheit und Schónheit knüpft, in der Menge von neuen Ideen 
und Ansichten, die als Keime in demselben liegen, und dem regen Interesse besteht, 
das sie giebt und erhält.” BRUCKER, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 665.4-15, had 
also mentioned Pythagoras among Plato's sources. Ibid., Plato's system is characterized 
as syncretistic, not as “harmonious”. BRUCKER singles out Plato's doctrine of ideas as 
a unique all-embracing general principle ibid., vol. 1, p. 695.30—37, as cited p. 85 
n. 98 above, and ibid., vol. 1, p. 811.21—24, as cited p. 85 n. 98 above. This emphasis 
on the doctrine of ideas also re-surfaces in Tennemann. Ibid., vol. 1, p. 669.30-34, as 
cited p. 82 n. 78 above, Brucker divides Plato's philosophy into theoretical and practi- 
cal philosophy, also like Tennemann. Ibid., vol. 1, p. 720.25—29, as cited p. 86 n. 103 
above, Brucker explains Plato's doctrines within practical philosophy on the basis of 
Plato's theoretical philosophy, much like Tennemann when speaking about the virtues 
(“Tugend”) in this note. 
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the term ‘harmonious. Equally significant is Tennemann's insistence 
on Plato's doctrine of ideas as a general principle, which imposes unity 
on the theoretical and the practical branches of his philosophy.** Plato's 
doctrine of ideas, Tennemann says, constitutes the ‘principle’ (“Princip”) 
on the basis of which ontology and epistemology can be explained. 
Tennemann offers a Kantian interpretation, according to which these 
Platonic ideas ensure the objectivity of human sense experience.? 

As we have seen, Tennemann inherited the idea from Brucker that a 
past thinker's system of philosophy 1s built on certain principles, from 
which its various doctrines are derived. On a more specific level, 
Brucker had identified three such principles, or ‘general principles’, as 
he calls them, in Plato’s system (namely ideas, matter and God), but 
Brucker had emphasized the importance of Plato’s doctrine of ideas 
as a unique, general principle, on the basis of which one can explain 
large parts of Plato's philosophy. Tennemann welcomes this particular, 
general principle in his interpretation of Plato, whereas he leaves out 
the two others, matter and God.” 

Tennemann also follows Brucker's specific divisions of Plato's phi- 
losophy. Plato, Tennemann says, “at least introduced" a division of 
philosophy, based on the doctrine of ideas as its highest principle, in 
which the main branches are logic, metaphysics and ethics (including 


5 'TENNEMANN, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosphie, Ist ed., 1812, p. 3, as cited 
p. 199 n. 24 above, and references given there to Brucker's historiography. 

“ Ibid., p. 84, as cited p. 203 n. 42 above. As mentioned pp. 82-83 above, Brucker 
had employed this dichotomy on Plato's philosophy long before Kant used it. 

+ Ibid., p. 82: “Es giebt gewisse der Vernuft eigenthümliche Begriffe, die bey allem 
Denken zum Grunde liegen, und vo[n?] der Vorstellung des Einzelnen, Besonderen in 
der Seele liegen, und eben so auch als Bestimmungsgründe das Handeln bestimmen. 
Dieses sind die Ideen, die nicht aus Erfahrung entstanden seyn kónnen, aber durch 
sie entwickelt werden. Insofern die Erfahrungsobjecte mit den Ideen theilweise zusam- 
menstimmen, muss es ein gemeinschaftliches Princip der Objecte und der erkennenden 
Seele geben, welches Gott ist, und nach den Ideen die Objecte gebildet hat (de Rep. 
VI. S. 116. 124. Timaeus S. 348).” TIGERSTEDT, The decline and fall of the Neoplatonic 
interpretation of Plato, 65, observes Tennemann's adherence to Kant’s critical philosophy; 
ibid., pp. 67-68, Tigerstedt points out the “Kantianisierung” unfolded in Tennemann's 
ruthless adaptation of the binary notions ‘theoretical’ and ‘practical’ philosophy on 
Plato’s writings. However, before Kant’s notorious accommodation of these notions, 
Brucker had employed them explicitly on Plato's philosophy; see pp. 82-83 above. 

59 See the first and the second meaning of Tennemann’s notion ‘system of philoso- 
phy’, as explained on p. 199 above. 

‘7 "TENNEMANN, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie, Ist ed., 1812, p. 84, as cited on 
p. 203 n. 42 above. This interpretation of Plato’s doctrine of ideas probably derives 
from Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 695.30-37, as cited p. 85 n. 98 
above, and ibid., vol. 1, p. 811.21—24, also cited p. 85 n. 98 above. 
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political philosophy). This tripartition bears considerable similarity to 
the one presented by Brucker, who based his tripartition on Alcinous and 
Apuleius, as explained in Chapter 3 above.“ These two intermediary 
sources, however, do not any longer serve as witnesses in Tennemann's 
reconstruction of Plato's system. 


(it) Friedrich Schleiermacher (1768-1834) 


Between Tennemann’s System der Platonischen Philosophie, published 
between 1792 and 1795, and his Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie 
‚für den akademischen Unterricht, published in 1812, a young contender had 
entered the scene, the German theologian Friedrich Schleiermacher 
(1768-1834).°° He seriously challenged the historiographical tradition 
inaugurated by Brucker and brought to self-assurance in Tennemann’s 
historiography and in those of many other historians of philosophy 
besides. Schleiermacher did not compose a general history of philoso- 
phy, but he did make an important contribution to the historiography 
of Plato, for which reason I shall deal with him here. 

In his ‘Einleitung? to the first volume of his German translation of 
Plato’s works, published in 1804, Schleiermacher had the intellectual 
courage to denounce the legitimacy of what had become a common 
and institutionalized conception in German historiography of philos- 
ophy over the previous sixty years, the concept dealt with in this book, 
as far as it had been applied on Plato’s philosophy.°! 

Schleiermacher opens his ‘Einleitung’ by referring the reader to 
Tennemann’s System der Platonsichen Philosophie, though not for its pre- 
sentation of Plato’s ideas, but for its biographical information about 


48 ''ENNEMANN, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie, lst ed., 1812, p. 82: “Die 
Eintheilung der Philosophie in Logik, Metaphysik (Dialektik), Ethik (Politik) hat Plato 
wenigstens eingeleitet, indem er die Hauptaufgabe jedes dieser Theile und ihre Verbind- 
ung unter einander deutlich angiebt.” 

"% For this tripartition in Brucker’s interpretation, and its equation with the division 
of philosophy into theoretical and practical philosophy, see BRUCKER, Historia critica 
philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 669.30—34, as cited p. 82 n. 78 above. 

°° For Schleiermacher’s life and thought, see Nowak, ‘Schleiermacher, Friedrich 
Daniel Ernst’, pp. 665-666. 

>! Tt has been stated recently that Schleiermacher in his ‘Einleitung’ denounced 
the systematization of Plato running through the entire Platonic tradition. On this 
point I tend to agree with TIGERSTEDT, The decline and fall of the Neoplatonic interpretation 
of Plato, pp. 5-6, who has pointed out that his target was more modest, Tennemann's 
systematization of Plato. 
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Plato.? Over the following pages he polemicizes against contemporaries 
pretending to understand Plato better than Plato had understood him- 
self. Tennemann may well be among these contemporaries.” It soon 
comes to a two-fold confrontation with what Schleiermacher regards 
as prevailing hermeneutic strategies in the field of Plato scholarship, 
including the one followed by Brucker and Tennemann.’' 

The first is enacted through rigid division of Plato’s philosophical 
disciplines into an internally coherent whole, much like a house built 
with several stocks and compartments; the division is carried out accord- 
ing to plan, and, Schleiermacher observes, it is most persuasive to its 
recipients.? The tradition of dividing Plato's philosophy into a body of 
disciplines goes back to Antiquity and 1s exemplified in the handbooks 
of Alcinous and Apuleius, among many others, and this tenet comes 
out strongly much later in the expositions of Brucker and Tennemann.” 
However, the particular metaphor targeted by Schleiermacher, that of 
a house with several parts, also appears in Brucker's historiography, for 
which reason he may be the ultimate target of Schleiermacher’s attack.’ 
Be that as it may, the problem with this first hermeneutic strategy is, 


5 SCHLEIERMACHER, ‘Einleitung’, p. 3. Ibid., pp. 26-27, he acknowledges Tenne- 
mann’s effort to establish the chronological order of Plato’s works. 

5 Ibid., p. 7. TENNEMANN, System der Platonischen Philosophie, vol. 1, p. 155, may be 
one of the targets of Schleiermacher's polemics: *Denn nicht selten befindet man 
sich in dem Falle, daß man ihm [Plato] gleichsam nachhelfen muß, indem er sich 
nicht so ausdrückte, als die Idee, welche ihm vorschwebte, erfoderte." Ibid., vol. 1, 
p. 159, Tennemann similarly explains why Plato is in need of help when explaining 
his doctrine of ideas. I owe these references to Tennemann to TIGERSTEDT, The decline 
and fall of the .Neoplatonic interpretataion of Plato, p. 67. 

5t SCHLEIERMACHER, ‘Einleitung’, pp. 7-9. 

5 Ibid., p. 8: “Zuerst diejenige, welche dies ganze Gebiet in mehrere besondere 
Wissenschaften eintheilt, und jedem von diesen bestimmten Theilen des Ganzen sein 
besonderes Werk widmet, worin er aus Zimmern und Stockwerken grundrissmässig 
aufgebaut wird, so dass, wem nur das Gedächtniss und die Finger nicht versagen, alles, 
ohne Fehler wenigstens, wenn auch nicht ohne Mühe, nachmessen und nachzeichnen 
kann, woraus denn leicht die Meinung entsteht, als sei es etwas, und als habe auch 
der Betrachtende nachgebildet und verstanden. Denn so schlecht begründet und auf 
Gerathewohl angelegt auch diese Gebäude öfters sind, so haben sie doch ein ein- 
nehmendes Ansehn von Festigkeit und Ordnung, und es scheint leicht, nicht nur das 
Einzelne für sich, sondern auch im Zusammenhange mit den andern Theilen des 
Gebäudes zu verstehen, wozu der Urheber selbst durch unvermeidliche Rückweisungen 
deutliche Anleitung geben muss.” 

5 For the tripartition of Plato’s philosophy into dialectics, physics and ethics, see 
pp. 83-82 (Alcinous), 75 n. 48 (Apuleius), 83-84 (Brucker), and 204—205 (Tennemann) 
above. 

? Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 15.10-14, as quoted p. 17 n. 19 above. 
It is also found in ibid., vol. 5, pp. 3.22-4.11, as quoted p. 24 n. 58 above. 
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according to Schleiermacher, that it is often “badly documented", but, 
at the same time, produces a high degree of persuasion in the minds 
of its recipients, since such a form of exposition is endowed with the 
didactic advantage of appearing “firm” and “ordered”, and since it 
allows its recipients to locate the different parts within this ordered 
whole.” Schleiermacher does not use the Platonic invective ‘sophistry’ 
about this first strategy, but he makes his readers think of it. In fact, 
Schleiermacher adds, the notion of dividing philosophy into different 
parts was completely foreign to Plato, who dealt with the same topics 
cross-wise in his dialogues.” The accusation of philological sloppiness, 
combined with an equal degree of rhetorical efficaciousness, produced 
by this form of exposition, would be a severe but fair accusation against 
Brucker’s and Tennemann's expositions of Plato’s philosophy. Such 
forms of systematizations, aiming at "systematic" expositions based on 
artificial divisions of Plato's philosophy, are refused by Schleiermacher 
on the ground that they do not respect the peculiar form of presenta- 
tion manifest in Plato’s dialogues." Although Schleiermacher’s criticism 
of this peculiar form of exposition comes out eloquently, he does not 
completely abandon the historiographical concept ‘system of philoso- 
phy’.° The second hermeneutic strategy goes in the opposite direction, 
to isolate one fragment of a dialogue of Plato. However, without wor- 
rying about its textual or conceptual context, Schleiermacher remarks, 
one cannot understand the fragment.?? 


58 SCHLEIERMACHER, ‘Einleitung’, p. 8, as cited p. 206 n. 55 above. 

5 Ibid., p. 9: “Denn wiewol die Eintheilung der Philosophie in verschiedene Dis- 
ciplinen ihm so wenig fremde war, dass man ihn vielmehr gewissermassen als den 
ersten Urheber derselben ansehen kann; so ist doch fast keine seiner Schriften auf 
eine derselben besonders beschränkt, sondern weil er ihre wesentliche Einheit und ihr 
gemeinschaftliches Gesez für das gróssere hielt und dem vorzüglich nachstrebte, so sind 
die verschiedenen Aufgaben überall mannigfaltig unter einander verschlungen.” 

99 Ibid., p. 22: “Diese natürliche Folge nun wieder herzustellen, dies ist, wie Jeder 
sieht, eine Absicht, welche sich sehr weit entfernt von allen bisherigen Versuchen zur 
Anordnung der Platonischen Werke, als welche theils nur auf leere Spielereien hina- 
uslaufen, theils ausgehn auf eine systematische Sonderung und Zusammenstellung nach 
den hergebrachten Eintheilungen der Philosophie, theils auch nur hie und da einen 
Ansaz nehmen, und nichts Ganzes im Auge haben." 

9! Ibid., p. 35, for instance, Schleiermacher refers to the Platonic system (“plato- 
nischen System"). 

® Ibid. p. 8: “Die zweite nicht seltener gebrauchte und nicht minder beliebte ist 
die fragmentarische, welche es nur mit einzelnen Untersuchungen zu thun hat, und 
aus solchen abgerissenen Stücken, von denen man schwerlich sicher sein kann, ob sie 
auch wirkliche Glieder sind, oder nur willkührlich und widernatürlich abgesondert, 
dennoch die Philosophie begreiflich machen will.” 
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Confronted with Plato's dialogues, which do not easily yield to such 
systematization, Plato’s philosophy has been divided into an esoteric 
and an exoteric philosophy since Antiquity, Schleiermacher states. 
According to this view, as reported by Schleiermacher, Plato did not 
reveal his wisdom, his philosophy, in his writings, but only alluded to 
it there. The wisdom of Plato was thus kept “secret” in the written 
works.? Even though Schleiermacher claims that this idea of Plato’s 
esoteric and exoteric philosophies goes back to Antiquity, it may, in fact, 
stretch no further back than to the previous fifty years.°' In Tennemann’s 
interpretation of Plato, the esoteric learning is called “secret”, or 
“unwritten”, precisely as Schleiermacher reports.” 

The whole of idea of an esoteric philosophy in Plato is repellent to 
Schleiermacher, who playfully admits that all that 1s difficult to find (such 
as Plato’s wisdom in his dialogues), is “secretive”, but who otherwise 
characterizes the idea as “a web of misunderstandings and confused 
conceptions”. If this dichotomy has any meaning, he continues, it 
should be re-interpreted radically. By ‘esoteric’ one should think, he 
says polemically, of the cognitive process characteristic of the emphatic 
and engaged reader of Plato’s dialogues. Reversely, being ‘esoteric’, to 
Plato, can only refer to the cognitive act stimulated immediately by his 
teaching, whereas ‘exoteric’ may refer to the process in which he writes 
down his thoughts in the form of dialogue." In this way Schleiermacher 
jeopardizes the conventional distinction between esoteric and exoteric 


95 Tbid., p. 11: “Daher haben nun Andere grósstentheils mit eben so wenig richtiger 
Einsicht, aber mit mehr gutem Willen, theils aus einzelnen Aeusserungen des Platon 
selbst, theils auch aus einer weit verbreiteten Ueberlieferung, die sich aus dem Alter- 
thum erhalten hat, von einem Esoterischen und Exoterischen in der Philosophie, sich 
die Meinung gebildet, als sei in den Schriften des Platon seine eigentliche Weisheit gar 
nicht, oder nur in geheimen schwer aufzufindenden Andeutungen enthalten." 

6: Compare with the interpretations of Gadamer and Krämer, as reported in TIGER- 
srEDT, The decline and fall of the Neoplatonic interpretation of Plato, pp. 5—7. 

99 For this view of Tennemann, see pp. 202-203 above. 

°° SCHLEIERMACHER, ‘Einleitung’, p. 12: “Abgerechnet also diejenige Wahrheit, 
welche in dieser Behauptung liegt, in so fern das geheime und schwer zu findende 
nur beziehungsweise so ist, und es für irgend einen überall etwas geheimes und schwer 
zu findendes geben kann, ist das Ganze nur ein Gewebe von Missverständnissen und 
verwirrten Vorstellungen, welche erst müssen auseinander gewickelt werden." 

© Ibid., p. 21: "Und so wäre dieses die einzige Bedeutung, in welcher man hier von 
einem Esoterischen und Exoterischen reden könnte, so nämlich, dass dieses nur eine 
Beschaffenheit des Lesers anzeigte, je nachdem er sich zu einem wahren Hörer des 
Inneren erhebt oder nicht; oder soll es doch auf den Platon selbst bezogen werden, 
so kann man nur sagen, das unmittelbare Lehren sei allein sein esoterisches Handeln 
gewesen, das Schreiben aber nur sein exoterisches.” 
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in Plato, since he determines Plato's dialogues both as esoteric and 
exoteric, depending on the point of view—his intention being, with 
all probability, to elide the distinction completely. 


(iii) Friedrich Ast (1778-1841) 


Friedrich Ast was a historian of philosophy employed at the University 
of Landshut in Germany. In addition to his publications on the history 
of philosophy, he published several works on the philosophy of Plato.” 
His Grundriss einer Geschichte der Philosophie came out in 1807, and a second 
edition of this work appeared in 1825, this time with the more self- 
confident title Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie. A shortened version 
of the 1825 edition was published in 1829 under the title Hauptmomente 
der Geschichte der Philosophie. 

In his Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie of 1825, Ast refers to 
Brucker's Historia critica philosophiae as well as to Brucker’s Institutiones 
historiae philosophicae usui academicae iuventutis adornatae, among the works 
to be consulted in this field.” In addition, we find Heumann’s Acta phi- 
losobhorum mentioned."' In the preface to the Grundriss der Geschichte der 
Philosophie, Ast presents some historiographical considerations, in which 
the historiographical concept ‘system of philosophy’ is noticeable.” 

Ast opens this preface by defining the history of philosophy as a 
discipline which accounts for the history of “ideas, principles and 
opinions" about the “nature of things", which individuals have stated 
in the course of history. When these “ideas, principles and opinions” 
are expressed in *their independent unity", they are presented accord- 
ing to their “systematic structure" (“systematischen Bildung"); when 


53 For Ast’s life and writings, see Harm, Ast: Friedrich D.’, pp. 626-627; HANSLMEIER, 
‘Ast, Georg Anton Friedrich’, pp. 420-421. For Ast’s historiography of philosophy, see 
STEINDLER, ‘La storia della filosofia come “organismo”: la scuola di Schelling’, pp. 
370-387. 

° Braun, Histoire de Phistoire de la philosophie, p. 385. 

 Asr, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie, 2nd ed., 1825, pp. 13-14. Also mentioned 
in id., Grundriss einer Geschichte der Philosophie, 1st ed., 1807, pp. 14-15. 

7! Ast, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie, 2nd ed., 1825, p. 14. Also mentioned in 
id., Grundriss einer Geschichte der Philosophie, 1st ed., 1807, p. 16. 

” For the preface, see id., Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie, 2nd ed., 1825, pp. 
1-12. For the preface in the 1807 edition, see pp. 1-13. The term ‘system’ features in 
the 1825 edition on pp. 1-4, and in the 1807 edition on pp. 1-3. 
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they are expressed in regard to restricted fields, they are presented in 
a “rhapsodic” or “fragmentary” manner.” 

The interpretation of history of philosophy as the history of systems 
of philosophy goes back to Brucker, who had claimed that it is the task of 
the historian of philosophy to analyze and present such past systems of 
philosophy.’* When Ast terms the alternative to systematic philosophy 
“rhapsodic” or “fragmentary” philosophy, he probably repeats Kant’s 
distinction between what he saw as systematic and non-systematic phi- 
losophy. Kant not only accepted systematic expositions as a desirable in 
philosophy, he also claimed that a systematic unity was characteristic for 
human reason and in concord with the world to be understood by that 
reason. Hence, being systematic was synonymous with being scientific. 
Philosophical treatises that did not fulfil such a requirement were either 


“rhapsodic”, “fragmentary” or simply "aggregates". 

Ast conceives of past philosophers’ systems of philosophy as tem- 
poral manifestations of the philosophers’ eternal souls.” The task of 
the historian of philosophy is to explain how the biographical circum- 
stances of the individual philosopher are related to his or her system 


of philosophy in a unitary manner." This feature also seems to be 


7^ Ast, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie, 2nd ed., 1825, p. 1: “Die Geschichte 
der Philosophie ist die Darstellung der Ideen, Grundsätze und Lehrmeinungen, durch 
welche der menschliche Geist seine Forschungen und Ansichten vom Wesen der Dinge 
geoffenbart hat, in ihrem selbständigen Organismus, wenn sie eine systematische 
Bildung haben, oder in ihrer Einzelheit, wenn sie rhapsodisch ausgesprochen oder 
fragmentarisch erhalten sind." 

™ Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 15.10—18, as cited p. 17 n. 19 
above. 

7 For the “rhapsodic” reasoning, in contrast to systematic reasoning, see the 
section ‘Die Architektonik der reinen Vernuft, in Kant, Kritik. der reinen. Vernuft, pp. 
B860-B879, especially, p. B860; for reasoning as a mere “aggregate”, see ibid., pp. 
B89, B860. For Kant’s critical philosophy and the historiography of philosophy, see 
Micki, ‘Introduzione’, pp. 3-25. GELDSETZER, Die Philosophie der Philosophiegeschichte 
im 19. Jahrhundert, ignores Brucker as a source to the historiographical concept ‘system 
of philosophy’ in eighteenth- and nineteenth-century historiography of philosophy. He 
does, however, acknowledge Heumann’s contribution (ibid., pp. 130-131). Geldsetzer 
identifies Kant as the source to the method of the history of philosophy for the last 
part of the eighteenth century (ibid., pp. 19, 45), and for the nineteenth and twentieth 
century he identifies Hegel as the main source (ibid., pp. 50, 52). 

© Ast, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie, 2nd ed., 1825, pp. 1-2. 

7 [bid., p. 3: “Das Allgemeine (die wesentliche Einthiet aller Systeme, als Theile 
und Glieder Einer Philosophie) und das Besondere (die Eigenthümlichkeit eines 
jeden Systems, durch die es sich von allen anderen unterscheidet) müssen sich in der 
Darstellung des geschichtlichen Lebens der Philosophie durchdringen, wenn sie ihrem 
Gegenstand, der ein organisch gegliedertes Ganzes (also Allgemeines und Besonderes 
zugleich) ist, entsprechen will.” 
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consonant with another of Brucker's requirements to the historian of 
philosophy, to explain how biographical circumstances influence the 
system of a past philosopher.” In short, Ast integrated some vital ele- 
ments from Brucker’s historiographical notion ‘system of philosophy’. 

Ast’s declarations about the historiography of history of philosophy 
lead one to expect Brucker’s historiography to re-appear in Ast’s prac- 
tice. However, in his expositions of Thales, Plato, Aristotle and Bruno, 
he does not use the term ‘system of philosophy’ at all. Nor does he 
base these expositions on the axiomatic-deductive structure entailed by 
this historiographical concept.” Admittedly, he refers to some of the so- 
called general principles identified by Brucker in his interpretations of 
these four philosophers, but Ast may also have picked up these general 
principles from intermediary historians of philosophy, e.g. Tennemann. 
In the instances where he re-states general principles identified by the 
earlier German tradition, he does not always use them rigidly according 
to the historiography entailed in the concept ‘system of philosophy’— 
his exposition of Bruno's philosophy being an exception.” In the case 
of Bruno, Ast identifies the principle of the minimum as the general 
principle from which many other doctrines can be deduced, and he 
underlines the unitary nature of Bruno’s philosophy resulting from this 
principle. The various’ numbers in Bruno's De monade are thus seen as 
derivations from the general theory of unity?! 

Despite Ast's programmatic declarations regarding the systems of 
past philosophers to be exposed by historians of philosophy, his own 
practice only conforms partially with the formal requirements for such 
expositions—his conception of past philosophies as unitary and building 
on principles being the most important instance of conformity. 


8 Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 15.29—36, as cited p. 17 n. 22 above. 

” For Ast's expositions of Thales, Plato, Aristotle and Bruno, see Ast, Grundriss der 
Geschichte der Philosophie, 2nd ed., 1825, pp. 53, 101-109, 109-118, 277-286. 

8° In his exposition of Plato, the doctrine of ideas, especially the idea of the good, is 
regarded as the unifying principle; see ibid., pp. 102, 103-104, 108. Ibid., p. 108, Ast 
refers to Tennemann's System der Platonischen Philosophie. For Brucker on the importance 
of the doctrine of ideas as a general principle in Plato's philosophy, see pp. 81-87 
above. Asr, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie, 2nd ed., 1825, p. 110, singles out the 
law of contradiction as a general principle in Aristotle’s philosophy. Brucker, Historia 
critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 827.16—20, as cited p. 97 n. 150 above, had done so too. 

8! Ast, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie, 2nd ed., 1825, pp. 284-286. This inter- 
pretation of Bruno's philosophy, resting on one single, general principle, that of the 
minimum, we find in Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 5, p. 41.1—4, as cited 
p. 53 n. 77 above. 
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(iv) Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel (1770-1831) 


Hegel lectured on the history of philosophy over a very long period. 
He gave one series of lectures in Jena in the winter of 1805-1806, 
two series of lectures in Heidelberg over the years 1816-1818, and six 
series of lectures in Berlin between 1819 and 1830. He had just begun 
his seventh series in Berlin in 1831, when he died.” 

In 1833-1836, Carl Ludwig Michelet, a pupil of Hegel, edited what 
he thought Hegel would have written on the history of philosophy. 
Michelet did so on the basis of Hegel's manuscripts, Hegel's notes to 
these manuscripts, and notes written down by some of Hegel’s students, 
among whom we find the editor himself, Michelet.? 'The edition was 
entitled Vorlesungen über die Geschichte der Philosophie. A second edition, also 
edited by Michelet, came out in 1840-1844. Almost a century later the 
Hegel scholar Johannes Hoffmeister argued that Michelet's edition is 
problematic, since Michelet had given himself undue licence to alter 
Hegel’s manuscripts. On the whole, Michelet's edition is untrustworthy, 
if we want to know what Hegel actually said and wrote about the his- 
tory of philosophy. Nevertheless, I shall use Michelet’s edition in the 
following, partly because Michelet’s edition is the privileged source to 
subsequent interpretations of Hegel’s historiography of philosophy, 
at least until Hoffmeister's edition was published in 1940, and partly 
because the key passages that I cite from Hegel’s ‘Einleitung’ conform 
with the latest and most elaborate of Hegel's two surviving manuscripts, 
the Berlin manuscript dating from 1820.?* 

In this ‘Einleitung’, in particular in the section entitled ‘Begriff der 
Geschichte der Philosophie’, Hegel attacks Brucker’s historiography of 
philosophy head on.? Hegel’s relation to Brucker’s historiography of 


8 MICHELET, ‘Vorrede des Herausgebers zur ersten Ausgabe’, p. v. 

8 For the edition of these lectures, see MICHELET, ‘Vorrede des Herausgebers zur 
ersten Ausgabe’, pp. vi-vii. For an analysis of Michelet’s edition, see Watsu, ‘Hegel 
on the history of philosophy’, pp. 67-82. For studies on the historiography of Hegel’s 
history of philosophy, see Wrsrosv, ‘Hegel’s history of philosophy’, pp. 67-108; 
SCHNEIDER, "Historical contributions to philosophy” in the nineteenth century and 
the shaping of a discipline’, pp. 241—244; SANTINELLO, ‘Storia della filosofia e dialet- 
tica: Hegel’, pp. 413—509. 

8! MICHELET, ‘Vorrede des Herausgebers zur ersten Ausgabe’, pp. vii-viii, claims 
that the ‘Einleitung’ is partly based on two of Hegel’s manuscripts. In the following, I 
shall compare the citations from Michelet’s edition with Hoffmeister's edition of Hegel’s 
manuscript composed in Berlin, Die Berliner Niederschrift. 

8 "This part we find in HeceL, Vorlesungen über die Geschichte der Philosophie, ed. Michelet, 
2nd ed., vol. 1, pp. 19-63. 
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philosophy is, however, more complex than Hegel himself acknowledges. 
He accuses Brucker for being formal and unhistorical in his account 
of past philosophers, pointing out Brucker's exposition of the Ancient 
Greek philosopher Thales, dealt with page 64—72 above, as an example. 
In his account of Thales, Hegel argues, Brucker uses excerpts (“Philoso- 
phemen"), which are not based on the texts of the historical Thales, but 
on other, intermediary accounts. Moreover, Hegel continues, Brucker 
imposes an order on these excerpts, which is not rooted in Thales 
philosophy, but which is characteristic to Christian Wolff’s (1679-1754) 
metaphysics.®° So far, Hegel seems to reject Brucker’s historiography of 
philosophy completely, especially the axiomatic-deductive ideal. 
Although Hegel protests against Brucker's unhistorical procedure, he 
inherits at least one key concept from Brucker's historiography, either 
directly or indirectly, namely the historiographical concept ‘system of 
philosophy’. In Brucker’s account of ‘Thales, to which Hegel refers 
explicitly, Brucker had used this concept several times,? and Hegel does 
not object specifically to this particular concept on this occasion. If we 


8° HEGEL, Vorlesungen über die Geschichte der Philosophie, ed. Michelet, 2nd ed., vol. 1, 
p. 57.6-17: “In Bruckers großer Geschichte der Philosophie (Th. I, S. 465-478. sg.) 
[= Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, 1742—44, vol. 1, pp. 465.25-478.11] sind so 
von Thales und von Andern eine Reihe von dreißig, vierzig, hundert Philosophemen 
angeführt, von denen sich historisch auch kein Gedanke bei solchen Philosophen 
gefunden hat: Sätze, auch Citationen dazu, aus Räsonnements ähnlichen Gelichters, 
wo wir lange suchen kónnen. Bruckers Procedur ist namlich, das einfache Philosophem 
eines Alten mit allen den Consequenzen und Vordersátzen auszustatten, welche nach 
der Vorstellung Wolfischer Metaphysik Vorder- und Nachsátze jenes Philosophems seyn 
müßten, und eine solche reine, baare Andichtung so unbefangen aufzuführen, als ob 
sie ein wirkliches historisches Factum ware.” The citation from HEGEL, Vorlesungen über 
die Geschichte der Philosophie, ed. Michelet, 2nd ed., vol. 1, p. 57.6-17, corresponds to 
HEGEL, Die Berliner Niederschrift, ed. Hoffmeister, p. 68.19-31, apart from the reference in 
soft brackets, which is probably added by Michelet. Such a criticism was also levelled 
against Brucker in HEGEL, Encyelopädie der philosophischen Wissenschaften im Grundrisse, 
p. 12.25-31, as cited p. 59 n. 93 above. 

7 HALFWASSEN, Hegel und der spätantike Neuplatonismus, pp. 15-16, makes a strong 
contrast between Brucker's and Hegel's historiographies, ignoring that Hegel took over 
large parts of Brucker’s historiographical conceptions, the concept ‘system of philosophy’ 
being one of them. It is true, as stated ibid. and elsewhere, that Hegel rehabilitated the 
Neoplatonists Plotinus (ca. 205-270) and Proclus (412-485), who had been degraded 
by Brucker. However, that circumstance does not fer se prove that Hegel abandoned 
Brucker's historiography completely. Piaia and Hochstrasser similarly hold that we ought 
to treat Hegel's assertion about the radical difference between his historiography of 
philosophy and that of Brucker with caution; see references p. 299 n. 42 below. 

55 BRUGKER refers to Thales’ “system of philosophy" in his Historia critica philosophiae, 
vol. 1, pp. 468.19—20, 469.14, 469.32, 470.11, 470.18, 470.23, 471.17, 472.23, 472.27, 
474.21, 475.6-7, 475.20. 
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turn to Hegel’s positively formulated historiography of philosophy, as 
it appears in his Vorlesungen, we will see that he reinterprets the concept 
in accordance with his idealistic philosophy of history. 

It is possible to discern two meanings of the concept ‘system’ in 
Hegel’s historiography of philosophy. It is used to describe the philoso- 
phies of past thinkers, very much like Brucker had done. Hegel thus 
speaks on a number of occasions about a series of individual systems 
of philosophy, developed throughout Western philosophy. He took over 
this historiographical concept and hence searched for the “principle”, 
the “main maxim", the “standpoint”, etc. 

The second meaning of the concept in Hegel’s historiography of 
philosophy is regarded by Hegel himself as the most important of the 
two senses. The importance of the concept in the second sense does not 
imply, however, that Hegel gives up the concept in the first sense—on 
the contrary, he uses the concept in both senses.” In this second sense, 
‘system’ denotes the system of systems of philosophy, that is, a “system 
of development’ (“System in der Entwickelung”). ‘The concept ‘system 
of development’ explains the historical order connecting the individual 
systems of philosophy. A ‘system of development’ exists, so to speak, 
on a higher level than the individual systems of philosophy?! Just like 
each individual ‘system of philosophy’ is based on its peculiar prin- 
ciples, Hegel says, this ‘system of development’ is based on its peculiar 
principle, establishing the connection between the individual systems of 
philosophy and ensuring that the individual, past systems of philosophy 


8° HEGEL, Vorlesungen über die Geschichte der Philosophie, ed. Michelet, 2nd ed., vol. 1, 
pp. 28.7 (“philosophischen Systemen”), 28.14 (“philosophischen Systeme”), 28.22 
(“philosophischen Systeme"), 29.18-22 (“Das Ganze der Geschichte der Philosophie 
wäre hiernach ein Schlachtfeld... ein Reich... geistig vergangener Systeme”), 31.13-14 
(“philosophischen Systemen”), 43.13 (“Systeme der Philosophie”), 44.20 (“philoso- 
phischen Systeme”). The expression ‘system of philosophy’ is used in the same sense 
in HEGEL, Die Berliner Niederschrift, ed. Hoffmeister, pp. 23.15, 26.4, 26.12, 26.21, 29.3, 
34.23, 34.28, 35.25, 64.13. 

% Contrary to my reading, other authors hold that Hegel replaced the first sense of 
the concept with the second, e.g. GELDSETZER, Die Philosophie der Philosophiegeschichte im 19. 
Jahrhundert, p 163: “Für Hegel war Philosophie schlecthin ‘System in der Entwicklung’, 
und er folgerte daraus: ‘...so ist es auch die Geschichte der Philosophie." 

?! HEGEL, Vorlesungen über die Geschichte der Philosophie, ed. Michelet, 2nd ed., vol. 1, 
p. 42.3-6: *So ist die Philosophie System in der Entwickelung, so ist es auch die 
Geschichte der Philosophie; und dieß ist der Hauptpunkt, der Grundbegriff, den diese 
Abhandlung dieser Geschichte darstellen wird.” (= HEGEL, Die Berliner Niederschrift, ed. 
Hoffmeister, p. 33.12-15.) In HEGEL, Die Berliner Niederschrift, ed. Hoffmeister, the notion 
‘System of development’ also occurs on pp. 35.34-36.1. See also ibid., p. 32.6-9. 
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are absorbed in subsequent systems of philosophy.” The concept ‘system 
of development’ is, in this way, a telescoping of the traditional concept 
of ‘system of philosophy’ from a particular to a universal level. 

Hegel’s notion of ‘system of development’ is indeed an idealistic 
interpretation of conceptual, or philosophical, innovation. It leaves 
one wondering how past philosophies can possibly be transmitted to 
posterity, if the texts of these philosophers are inaccessible to posterior 
thinkers, or if these philosophies are formulated in a language not 
understood by posterior thinkers, or, finally, if intermediary thinkers 
have either ignored or rejected these philosophies and marginalized 
them in the history of philosophy. 

Hegel presents an idealistic argument for this development in the 
history of philosophy. He asserts that history unfolds with necessity 
according to the dialectical order of the Absolute, and that history of 
philosophy is just one instance of this universal development, deter- 
mined by an a priori idea.” This means, in turn, that historical develop- 
ment exists in parallel with the logical unfolding of the a priori idea.” 


? HEGEL, Vorlesungen über die Geschichte der Philosophie, ed. Michelet, 2nd ed., vol. 1, pp. 
50.27—51.5: “Die zweite Bestimmung, die aus dem Bisherigen folgt, ist die, daß jede 
Philosophie notwendig gewesen ist, und noch ist: keine also untergegangen, sondern alle 
als Momente Eines Ganzen affirmativ in der Philosophie erhalten sind. Wir müssen aber 
unterscheiden zwischen dem besondern Princip dieser Philosophien, als besonderem 
Princip, und zwischen der Ausführung dieses Princips durch die ganze Weltanschauung, 
Die Principe [sic Principien] sind erhalten, die neueste Philosophie ist das Resultat aller 
vorhergehenden Principe [sic Principien]; so ist keine Philosophie widerlegt worden. 
Was widerlegt worden, ist nicht das Princip dieser Philosophie, sondern nur die, daß 
dieB Princip das letze, die absolute Bestimmung sey”. 

° HEGEL, Vorlesungen über die Geschichte der Philosophie, ed. Michelet, 2nd ed., vol. 1, 
p. 50.14-22: “Die erste Folge aus dem Gesagten ist diese, daß das Ganze der Geschichte 
der Philosophie ein in sich nothwendiger, consequenter Fortgang ist, der in sich verniiftig 
und durch seine Idee a priori bestimmt ist; dieß hat die Geschichte der Philosophie als 
Beispiel zu bewähren. Die Zufalligkeit muß man mit dem Eintritt in die Philosophie 
aufgeben. Wie die Entwickelung der Begriffe in der Philosophie nothwendig ist, so ist es 
auch ihre Geschichte; und das Fortleitende ist die innere Dialektik der Gestaltungen." 
Similar statements can be found in HEGEL, Die Berliner Niederschrift, ed. Hoffmeister, 
p. 33.6-15: *So ist die Idee der Mittelpunkt, der zugleich die Peripherie ist, der Lich- 
tquell, der in allen seinen Expansionen nicht auDer sich kommt, sondern gegenwartig 
und immanent in sich bleibt; so ist sie das System der Notwendigkeit und ihrer 
eigenen Notwendigkeit, die damit ebenso ihre Freiheit 1st. So ist die Philosophie 
System in der Entwicklung; so ist es auch die Geschichte der Philosophie, und dies ist 
der Hauptpunkt, der Grundbegriff, den diese Abhandlung dieser Geschichte darstellen 
wird." See also ibid., p. 34.22-36. 

>: HEGEL, Vorlesungen über die Geschichte der Philosophie, ed. Michelet, 2nd ed., vol. 1, 
p. 43.12-20: “Nach dieser Idee behaupte ich nun, daß die Aufeinanderfolge der Sys- 
teme der Philosophie in der Geschichte dieselbe ist, als die Aufeinanderfolge in der 
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Everything in history, including philosophy, 1s determined by the Abso- 
lute, synonymous with the so-called World-Spirit (“Weltgeist”). Hegel’s 
ambition is, he announces in the ‘Einleitung’, to rewrite the history of 
philosophy according to the “inner movement" of this World-Spirit, not 
“just” to describe the individual philosophies in their shifting historical 
contexts as his predecessors, such as Brucker, had done.” Hegel’s histo- 
riographical innovation, as stated in his idea of the “inner movement" 
of this World-Spirit, draws on Neoplatonic sources, especially Plotinus 
(ca. 205-270) and Proclus (412-485), as has been demonstrated by 
Hegel scholars such as Beierwaltes and Halfwassen.? Hegel’s notion 
of an “inner movement” of the World-Spirit can be seen as an effort 
to offer an immanent and historically situated re-interpretation of the 
Neoplatonic notion of the hypostasis Mind (in Greek, voc). 


logischen Ableitung der Begrif&bestimmungen der Idee. Ich behaupte, daß wenn man 
die Grundbegriffe der in der Geschichte der Philosophie erschienenen Systeme rein 
dessen entkleidet, was ihre äußerliche Gestaltung, ihre Anwendung auf das Besondere, 
und dergleichen betrifft: so erhalt man die verschiedenen Stufen der Bestimmung der 
Idee selbst in ihrem logischen Begriffe." (= HEGEL, Die Berliner Niederschrift, ed. Hoff- 
meister, p. 34.22-32.) 

5 HEGEL, Vorlesungen über die Geschichte der Philosophie, ed. Michelet, 2nd ed., vol. 1, 
p. 32.1-11: “Die Thaten der Geschichte der Philosophie sind keine Abentheuer, so 
wenig als die Weltgeschichte nur romantisch ist; sie sind nicht nur eine Sammlung 
von zufallige Begebenheiten, Fahrten irrender Ritter, die sich für sich herumschlagen, 
absichtlos abmühen, und deren Wirksamkeit spurlos verschwunden ist. Eben so wenig 
hat sich hier Einer etwas ausgeklügelt, dort ein Anderer nach Willkür; sondern in der 
Bewegung des denkenden Geistes ist wesentlich Zusammenhang, und es geht darin 
vernüftig zu. Mit diesem Glauben an den Weltgeist müssen wir an die Geschichte und 
ins Besondere an die Geschichte der Philosophie gehen." A similar statement about 
the “rational” development of the history of philosophy can be found in HEGEL, Die 
Berliner Niederschrift, ed. Hoffmeister, p. 24.13-16: “Die Philosophie ist Vernufterken- 
ntnis, die Geschichte ihrer Entwicklung muB selbst etwas Verniiftiges, die Geschichte 
der Philosophie muß selbst philosophisch sein.” 

% For Hegel’s account of Plotinus’ philosophy, see HEGEL, Vorlesungen über die Geschichte 
der Philosophie, ed. Michelet, 2nd ed., vol. 3, pp. 33-60. For Hegel’s interpretation of 
Plotinus’ philosophy, see also BEIERWALTES, Platonismus und idealismus, pp. 144—153. Ibid., 
p. 145 n. 5, Beierwaltes informs us that Hegel used the 1580 Greek-Latin edition of 
Plotinus’ Enneads, comprising Ficino’s Latin translation and commentary. For Hegel’s 
use of Plotinus’ philosophy within his historiography of philosophy, see HALFWASSEN, 
Hegel und der spátantike Neuplatonismus. 

?' In HEczr, Die Berliner Niederschrift, cd. Hoffmeister, the World-Spirit is not mentioned 
explicitly. However, ibid., p. 33.6-15, as cited p. 215 n. 93 above, Hegel does use other 
traditional Neoplatonic expressions, namely the image of the abstract Idea, realized 
in the history of philosophy, as a ‘centre’ (“Mittelpunkt”), opposed to its ‘periphery’ 
(“Peripherie”), i.e. the various systems of philosophy produced in the course of history 
of philosophy. PLotinus, Enneades VI ix [9] 10, trans. Ficino, p. 769.34—41, had spo- 
ken of one centre, the human soul, being united with another centre, Mind. For this 
metaphor of the ‘centre’ as the “point” from which emanation occurs in Plotinus, see 
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Whether Hegel fulfils his ambition, to describe the “inner movement" 
of the World-Spirit and its manifestations in the course of history of 
philosophy, is another question. His references to the all-determinating 
World-Spirit are very few, and this so-called immanent entity does not 
seem to affect his practice of writing the history of philosophy. Moreover, 
his new method, centred around the ‘system of development’, does not 
result into a new scheme of periodization—on the contrary, Hegel’s 
scheme of periodization, and the way he characterizes the various 
periods, is indebted to the histories of philosophy written by Brucker 
and Tennemann.” This also applies to Hegel’s interpretation of the 
Protestant Reformation, giving intellectual freedom and initiating the 
third and last period.” 

But let us return to Hegel’s two concepts of ‘system’. The second 
meaning of ‘system’, ‘system of development’, was a novelty compared 
with Brucker’s historiography. Although Brucker is probably the ultimate 
source to Hegel’s historiographical concept ‘system of philosophy’, 
the first sense of the term ‘system’ in Hegel’s historiography of phi- 
losophy, Brucker is not the source to this second sense of the term.'°° 
Instead, Hegel may have inherited the term, or at least the idea it 
denotes, from Friedrich Wilhelm Joseph Schelling (1775-1854), who 
had held an idealistic and romantic interpretation of cultural history 
(which also includes philosophy, according to Schelling) as an organic 


ARMSTRONG, The architecture of the intelligible universe in the philosophy of Plotinus. An analytical 
and historical study, p. 60; SINNIGE, ‘Metaphysical and personal religion in Plotinus’, pp. 
147-148, 150-151, 153. For the image of a light source as the “point” from which 
emanation occurs in Plotinus, see BEIERWALTES, ‘Die Metaphysik des Lichtes in der 
Philosophie Plotins’, pp. 334—362. 

935. Prana, ‘Brucker versus Rorty? On the “models” of the historiography of phi- 
losophy’, p. 73. 

® For the role of the Protestant Reformation, see HEGEL, Vorlesungen über die Geschichte 
der Philosophie, ed. Michelet, 2nd ed., vol. 3, pp. 227-236. Compare with Brucker’s 
interpretation of the Protestant Reformation; see pp. 47-48, 169-174 above. 

10 Until recently, Hegel scholars have tended not to take an interest in Hegel’s 
sources, in particular his seventeenth- and eighteenth century Latin sources. In the 
following studies, Brucker has not been considered as a source to this first sense of 
‘system’ in Hegel’s historiography of philosophy: Wars, ‘Hegel on the history of 
philosophy’, pp. 67-82 (ibid., p. 69, Walsh even refuses to consider Brucker as a source: 
“Brucker had a strong influence on later eighteenth-century philosophers (Kant was 
especially dependent on him), but Hegel dismissed his work as a ‘long-winded compi- 
lation’, put out on principles which were completely unhistorical.”); CAPoNiGRI, “The 
pilgrimage of truth through time: The conception of the history of philosophy in 
G. W. E Hegel’, pp. 1-20; Laver, ‘Hegel as historian of philosophy’, pp. 21-46; Nuzzo, 
*Hegel's method for a history of philosophy: The Berlin Jntroductions to the Lectures on 
the history of philosophy (1819-18317, pp. 19-34. 
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unity whose temporal development is determined by a immanent cause, 
the Soul, or the World Soul.'?' In Schelling’s idealistic conception of 
cultural history, he transfers the Neoplatonic idea of the World Soul’s 
emanation in nature to the “emanation” of an immanent entity, Soul, 
into the temporal development of history and culture—a transference, 
which was not part of Neoplatonic thought in its original form. 

The problems we have seen in Brucker’s historiography are increased 
by this new historiography of Hegel, since he, by carrying on the con- 
cept ‘system of philosophy’, not only carries on the problems involved 
in this concept of Brucker, but adds the problem of the existence and 
precise modus operandi of the World-Spirit in cultural history. We may 
be able to identify vestiges of the World-Spirit in past thinkers’ texts, 
but not the World-Spirit itself, which remains an imperceptible entity. 
Even if the World-Spirit exists and operates as Hegel has described, 
the historiography of philosophy would be transformed into an occult 
science, if Hegel’s historiography were accepted. The most fundamental 
principle, the World-Spirit, the real cause of development in the history 
of philosophy, has an intangible nature, which leaves the discipline open 
to unrestricted relativism: The corrective in such a historiography is 
no longer the philosophical texts, but the World-Spirit, which, even if 
it exists, transcends human cognition. Since the World-Spirit 1s elusive 
to human comprehension, it remains questionable who is to determine 
which of the historians’ suggestions about this deep historical structure 
is true. It cannot be a human being. Despite these problems, Hegel's 
historiography of philosophy has been widely acclaimed. '?? 

How does Hegel’s historiographical considerations materialize in his 
accounts of ‘Thales and Plato? Despite Hegel’s strong reservations about 
Brucker's interpretation of Thales, he restates Brucker's description of 


10! SCHNEIDER, “Historical contributions to philosophy" in the nineteenth century 
and the shaping of a discipline", p. 241, has suggested Schelling as a source. For Schel- 
ling’s idea of development in the history of philosophy, see STEINDLER, ‘La storia della 
filosofia come "organismo": La scuola di Schelling’, pp. 349-362. 

102 E.g. HEIDEGGER, Beiträge zur Philosophie (Vom Ereignis), (written 1936-1939), pp. 
213-214. Ibid., p. 214, Heidegger states, acknowledging the idealistic components in 
Hegel’s historiography of philosophy: “Mit anderen Worten, seine [i.e. Hegel’s] aus 
seinem Fragen gesehene Geschichte der Philosophie war die erste philosophische Geschichte 
der Philosophie, die erste angemessene Geschictsbefragung, aber auch die letzte und 
letztmógliche zugleich dieser Art.” (Heidegger’s italics.) Other followers of Hegel’s his- 
toriography of philosophy include Ernst Cassirer (see pp. 257-258 below), Hans-Georg 
Gadamer (see pp. 302-304 below) and Richard Rorty (see p. 299 below). For a very 
recent adherent, see SCHANZ, ‘Filosofihistorie, historiefilosofi, historie", p. 201. 
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Thales as one who admirably strove to develop a system of philosophy, 
although Hegel insists, contrary to Brucker, that Thales did not really 
succeed. This is not due to the fact that none of his possible writings 
has come down to us, Hegel explains, but due to Thales’ placement in 
the historical development, which only gave him the historically signifi- 
cant impulse to aspire for a system of philosophy, it did not allow him to 
work out a system of philosophy in the full sense of the word.'? Even 
though Hegel rejects Brucker’s interpretation of Thales’ philosophy, as 
we saw on pages 212-213 above, he thus carries on Brucker's argument 
for regarding Thales as the first philosopher, namely that he was the 
first who endeavoured to work out a system of philosophy. Brucker was 
not the first to regard Thales as the first philosopher, Cicero and others 
had done so too, but he was among the first to say this position was 
due to his system building—an explanation that was foreign to Cicero 
and others from the earlier tradition.'?* 

Hegel presents a profound and original interpretation of Plato's 
philosophy. This interpretative renewal does not preclude, however, 
that Hegel retains certain elements from his immediate predecessors, 
especially Tennemann and Brucker, and that Hegel's communication 
with this Ancient thinker is less direct than has sometimes been thought. 
Among his contemporaries he vehemently, and perhaps unfairly, 
criticizes Schleiermacher’s hermeneutic considerations in regard to 
Plato.'® 'Tennemann, on the other hand, is cited as an authority, even 


"5 HEGEL, Vorlesungen über die Geschichte der Philosophie, ed. Michelet, 2nd ed., vol. 1, 
p. 191: “Wenn also auch eine Menge seiner [i.e. Thales] anderen Gedanken verloren 
gegangen, so sind dieß keine eigentlich speculative gewesen; und seine Philosophie 
zeigt sich nicht aus Mangel an Nachrichten als ein nicht ausgebildetes System, sondern 
weil die erste Philosophie noch kein System seyn konnte." For Thales' lost writings, 
see ibid., vol. 1, p. 191. 

104 [bid., vol. 1, p. 189: “Mit Thales beginnen wir eigentlich erst die Geschichte der 
Philosophie." For the nature of systems among the first philosophers, see ibid., vol. 1, 
p. 191, as cited p. 219 n. 103 above. BRUCKER, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, 
p. 463.1—3, as cited p. 66 n. 11 above, similarly justifies his claim that Thales was the first 
genuine philosopher on the ground that he presented a system of philosophy. Compare 
with CICERO, De natura deorum I x 25, ed., Dyck, p. 29, as cited p. 67 n. 16 above. 

"5 HEGEL, Vorlesungen über die Geschichte der Philosophie, ed. Michelet, 2nd ed., vol. 2, 
p. 156, rejects Schleiermacher's considerations about genuine and non-genuine Platonic 
dialogues as “superfluous” in the field of philosophy: “Vollends das Literarische Herrn 
Schleiermachers, die kritische Sonderung, ob die einen oder die anderen Reden-Dialoge 
acht seyen (über die großen kann ohnehin nach den Zeugnissen der Alten kein Zweifel 
seyn), ist für Philosophie ganz überflüssig, und gehórt der Hyper-Kritik unserer Zeit 
an.” Schleiermacher had articulated such concern in his ‘Einleitung’ to his German 
translations of Plato's dialogues (SCHLEIERMACHER, ‘Einleitung’, pp. 29-35). However, 
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though Hegel occasionally distances himself from his interpretations 
of Plato. Hegel does not mention Brucker's interpretation of Plato 
with one single word in the main text of Michelet's second edition of 
his Vorlesungen über die Geschichte der Philosophie?" —though he may turn 
against it polemically, when he scoffs at those “clumsy hands in recent 
times" that have “pawed over" Plato in their expositions of his phi- 
losophy in “systematic form”.! However, Brucker's interpretation of 
Plato may be more important to Hegel than he himself is willing, or 
even able, to acknowledge. 

The section on Plato falls in four parts—one on Plato's life and 
his conception of philosophy, one on his dialectics, one on his natu- 
ral philosophy, and one on his philosophy of spirit, i.e. his political 
philosophy.!” In the first part we find several descriptions ultimately 
rooted in Brucker's interpretation of Plato, in particular in the first two 
of the three hermeneutic difficulties (“Schwierigkeiten”) involved in inter- 
preting Plato's philosophy.''? The first stems from the fact that Plato's 


Schleiermacher had also articulated far more substantial hermeneutic criticism of the 
effort to reconstruct Plato's alleged system of philosophy; see pp. 206-207 above. This 
criticism is completely ignored in Hegel’s interpretation of Plato (HEGEL, Vorlesungen über 
die Geschichte der Philosophie, ed. Michelet, 2nd ed., vol. 2, pp. 147-263). 

16 For an instance of criticism, see e.g. HEGEL, Vorlesungen über die Geschichte der 
Philosophie, ed. Michelet, 2nd ed., vol. 2, p. 199, where Hegel criticizes Tennemann's 
interpretation of Plato’s dialectics. 

107 Ibid., vol. 2, pp. 147-263. Ibid., vol. 2, p. 154 n. 4, refers to BRUCKER, Historia 
critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 653, for information about the date of Plato's death. Whether 
this information 1s provided by the editor, Michelet, or Hegel, is unclear. It is possible, 
however, that Michelet put in the information, since he had done so on other occasions, 
e.g. ibid., vol. 2, p. 156 n. 2, which refers to a work of Michelet himself, published in 
1835, four years after the death of Hegel. 

108 HEGEL, Vorlesungen über die Geschichte der Philosophie, ed. Michelet, 2nd ed., vol. 2, 
p. 155: “Seine Philosophie aber, die in ihnen [i.c. Plato’s written dialogues] nicht 
eigentlich in systematischer Form vorgetragen ist, daraus darzustellen, ist nicht so sehr 
durch sie selbst erschwert, als dadurch, daß diese Philosophie von verschiedenen Zeiten 
verschieden aufgefaßt worden, besonders aber von den plumpen Händen neuerer Zeiten 
vielfach betastet worden ist, die ihre rohen Vorstellungen entweder da hinein getragen, 
unvermógend, das Geistige geistig zu fassen, oder dasjenige für das Wesentliche und 
Merkwürdigste in Plato's Philosophie angesehen, was in der That der Philosophie nicht 
angehört, sondern der Vorstellungsweise; eigentlich aber erschwert nur Unkenntniß 
der Philosophie die Auffassung der Platonischen Philosophie.” Hegel may also allude 
critically to Brucker's interpretations of Plato’s account of the Demiurge in his Timaeus; 
see p. 224 n. 126 below. 

109 For Hegel on Plato’s life and his conception of philosophy, see HEGEL, Vorlesungen 
über die Geschichte der Philosophie, ed. Michelet, 2nd ed., vol. 2, pp. 147-195; for Plato’s 
dialectics, see ibid., vol., 2, pp. 195-217; for Plato's natural philosophy, see ibid., vol. 2, 
pp. 217-236; for Plato’s philosophy of the spirit, see ibid., vol. 2, pp. 236-263. 

110 For these three difficulties, see ibid., vol. 2, pp. 156-159. 
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oral lectures delivered to his disciples have not survived, even though 
they were written down by Plato's disciples and probably at hand when 
Aristotle wrote about his master. These oral lectures, Hegel claims, were 
"systematic" in form.''' Plato's written dialogues, on the other hand, 
were not composed in “systematic form".!? Tennemann had claimed 
that Plato possessed an oral teaching, only confided to his disciples in 
the Academy, and a written doctrine, stated in his dialogues. According 
to Tennemann, Plato had combined this binary form of communica- 
tion with a binary method; in his oral lectures, Plato had advanced 
a system of philosophy, whereas he had only done so in a concealed 
form in his written dialogues.'? 

This binary form of communication leads Hegel to the second dif 
ficulty, relating to the issue of esoteric learning in Plato’s philosophy. 
Hegel does not reject the dichotomy between esoteric and exoteric 
learning in Plato completely, but he re-defines the dichotomy and ends 
up regarding it as hermeneutically bridgeable. He rejects ‘Tennemann’s 
conception of esoteric learning in Plato as “superficial”, since he, 
according to Hegel, viewed this learning in “material” terms—as if an 
esoteric learning were a material object that was simply not present in 
the dialogues. In fact, Hegel replies, philosophical ideas are immaterial 
and the common property of mankind.''* Hegel does not tell us exactly 


!! Ibid., vol. 2, p. 156: “Hätten wir noch die mündlichen Reden (&ypo«o döyuora) 
Plato’s unter dem Titel ‘Ueber das Gute’ (nepi v&yo 090), die seine Schüler verzeichnet 
haben, und Aristoteles in seinem Werke ‘Von der Philosophie’ oder ‘Von den Ideen? 
oder ‘Vom Guten’ (worüber Brandis geschrieben hat) citirt und vor sich gehabt zu 
haben scheint, wenn er die Platonische Philosophie abhandelt: so würden wir dann 
Plato's Philosophie in einfacherer Gestalt vor uns haben, weil er darin systematischer 
verfuhr.” 

!? Ibid., vol. 2, p. 155, as cited p. 220 n. 108 above. 

!5 For this interpretation of Tennemann, see pp. 202-203 above. 

14 HEGEL, Vorlesungen über die Geschichte der Philosophie, ed. Michelet, 2nd ed., vol. 2, 
p. 157: “Eine andere Schwierigkeit soll die seyn, daß man exoterische und esoterische 
Philosophie unterscheidet. Tennemann (Band II, S. 220) sagt: ‘Plato bediente sich 
desselben Rechts, welches jedem Denker zusteht, von seinen Entdeckungen nur so 
viel, als er für gut fand, und nur denen mitzutheilen, welchen er Empfanglichkeit 
zutraute. Auch Aristoteles hatte eine esoterische und exoterische Philosophie, nur mit 
dem Unterschiede, daß bei diesem der Unterschied bloß formal, beim Plato hingegen 
auch zugleich material war’. Wie einfaltig! Das sicht so aus, als sey der Philosoph im 
Besitz seiner Gedanken, wie der äußerlichen Dinge; die philosophische Idee ist aber 
ganz etwas Anderes, und besitzt umgekehrt den Menchen. Wenn Philosophen sich 
über philosophische Gegenstände expliciren, so müssen sie sich nach ihren Ideen 
richten; sie kónnen sie nicht in der Tasche behalten. Spricht man auch mit Einigen 
äußerlich, so ist die Idee immer darin enthalten, wenn die Sache nur Inhalt hat. Zur 
Uebergabe einer äußerlichen Sache gehört nicht viel, aber zur Mittheilung der Idee 
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how such ideas are communicated to posterity, if not in writing. One 
possibility is that the development of the World-Spirit ensures such 
transmission of ideas to the spirits of individuals living after Plato, 
even if the dialogues were not available in a language understood by 
these individuals.' ^ 

Hegel, following this line, postulates that three, possibly four, dia- 
logues make up the whole of Plato's philosophy, namely the Republic, 
the Timaeus (to which the Critzas might be added), and the Parmenides. ' 
However, only the Timaeus was continuously available and influential in 
the Middle Ages, though only up till 53C, accompanied by Calcidius’ 
(4th century AD) commentary." The Parmenides was only translated 
into Latin by Wiliam of Moerbeke in 1286, together with Proclus? 
(412—485) commentary.'? The Republic and the Critias were only avail- 
able to a Latin readership much later, and they were both included in 
Ficino’s 1484 Latin translation of Plato's collected works.''? Hegel does 
not deal with such philological circumstance in relation to his claim that 
Plato’s philosophy had the “most significant effect on the emergence 
and development of the Spirit” in world history"? How should that 
be possible, one could ask, if Plato’s writings were not available in a 
language read by subsequent thinkers? One could point out that Plato’s 
ideas were transmitted through intermediary authors, but such a claim 
does not fer se justify Hegel’s claim about Plato’s influence, and Hegel 
does not pursue this line at all. 


gehört Geschicklichkeit; diese bleibt immer etwas Esoterisches, und man hat also nicht 
bloß das Exoterische der Philosophen. Das sind oberflächliche Vorstellungen.” 

11$ Ibid., vol. 2, pp. 147-148: “Plato ist eins von den welthistorischen Individuen, 
seine Philosophie eine von den welthistorischen Existenzen, die von ihrer Entstehung 
an auf alle folgende Zeiten, für die Bildung und Entwickelung des Geistes, den bedeu- 
tendsten Einfluß gehabt haben.” In this citation ‘Geist’ may refer to the World-Spirit 
as well as to the spirit of the individual. For the role of the World-Spirit, see vol. 1, 
p. 32.1-11, as cited p. 216 n. 95 above. 

116 Ibid., vol. 2, p. 195. 

"7 For this Latin translation, see PLATO, Timaeus, Latin trans. and commentary by 
Calcidius, ed. Waszink. 

"8 For the translation of Plato's Parmenides, se KLIBANsKy, ‘Plato’s Parmenides in the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance. A chapter in the history of Platonic studies’, p. 284. 

!? For the content of this translation, see Hanks, Plato in the Italian Renaissance, 
pp. 740—741. 

'20 HEGEL, Vorlesungen über die Geschichte der Philosophie, ed. Michelet, 2nd ed., vol. 2, 
pp. 147-148, as cited p. 222 n. 115 above. See also ibid., vol. 2, p. 199: “Die wahrhaft 
speculative Größe Plato's, das, wodurch er in der Geschichte der Philosophie und 
damit in der Weltgeschichte überhaput Epoche macht, ist die nahere Bestimmung 
der Idee". 
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Continuing his explanation about philosophical ideas as common 
property to mankind, Hegel says that when a philosopher like Plato 
communicates his ideas in exoteric form, i.e. in his dialogues, then his 
esoteric learning will also be contained in these exoteric writings."?! To 
Tennemann, as we have seen, Plato's esoteric learning was unwritten 
and only passed on orally to Plato's trusted disciples in the Academy, 
implying that his written dialogues only contained glimpses of this hid- 
den learning.'”? Hegel, as we have just seen, draws attention to formu- 
lations advanced by Tennemann, in which it seems as if this learning 
was completely absent in Plato's written dialogues, and then makes a 
contrast between that view and his own, according to which Plato's 
esoteric learning is also implicit in Plato's own dialogues."? Hence, as 
Hegel sees things, Plato's dialogues contain both his esoteric and his 
exoteric learning, the former being enfolded in the latter. The third and 
last difficulty relates to Platonic anonymity, the fact that Plato does not 
appear with his own voice in the dialogues, leaving his readers wonder 
which of the stated views belongs to him." 

Having elided the contrast between Plato’s exoteric and esoteric 
learning, Hegel identifies Plato's system of philosophy He admits, how- 
ever, that Plato's dialogues, in their verbal appearance, do not offer his 
interpreters an objective criterion for a correct systematic exposition, but 
he still believes that it is possible to steer free of arbitrary and subjec- 
tive interpretations, since only “one spirit”, “one specific principle” is 
contained in Plato’s philosophy as a whole, even though it is not stated 
explicitly.'”? Hegel does not care to tell his readers how this “spirit”, or 


?! [bid., vol. 2, p. 157, as cited on p. 221 n. 114 above. 

122 For this view of Tennemann, see pp. 202-203 above. 

75 HEGEL, Vorlesungen über die Geschichte der Philosophie, ed. Michelet, 2nd ed., vol. 2, 
p. 157, as cited p. 221 n. 114 above. This relationship of the esoteric and exoteric learn- 
ing in Plato is reflected ibid., vol. 2, pp. 194-195. Ibid., vol. 2, p. 214, the dichotomy 
is rejected as inadequate in regard to Plato's dialectics, possibly in regard to his entire 
philosophy: “Diese Bestimmung ist das Esoterische der Platonischen Philosophie, das 
Andere das Exoterische; was freilich ein schlechter Unterschied ist, als ob Plato zwei 
solche Philosophien hatte: eine für die Welt, für die Leute, die andere, das Innere, 
aufgespart für Vertraute." Schleiermacher had similarly questioned the distinction 
etween Plato's esoteric and exoteric philosophy; see pp. 208-209 above. 

124 HEGEL, Vorlesungen über die Geschichte der Philosophie, ed. Michelet, 2nd ed., vol. 2, 
pp. 157-159. 

75 Ibid., vol. 2, p. 162: “Eine systematische Exposition der Philosophie können wir 
in dieser Weise nicht finden [i.e. in the so-called external form of Plato’s dialogues]. 
Darin liegt freilich eine Unbequemlichkeit für's Uebersehen, indem kein Maaßstab 
vorhanden ist, ob der Gegenstand erschópft sey oder nicht. Nichtsdestoweniger ist 
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this “specific principle” can be identified, if not in the texts of Plato, 
but it turns out that Plato's “principle”, subsequently identified by 
Hegel, is identical with one of the three general principles originally 
advanced by Brucker, and repeated by ‘Tennemann and other historians 
of philosophy subsequently, namely the doctrine of ideas. Needles to say, 
the mere repetition and profusion of certain hermeneutic assumptions, 
e.g. that of Plato’s so-called system and his general principles, do not 
in itself save them from being arbitrary and subjective. 

When establishing Plato’s philosophy, one should not mistake his 
myths for his philosophy, as has been done, according to Hegel, per- 
haps alluding to Brucker’s account of Plato’s relation in the Timaeus 
of the Demiurge and its shaping of pre-existing matter. Plato simply 
used myths in his dialogues in order to accommodate his narrative to 
the forms of understanding by his readers.'*° Among the three general 
principles attributed to Plato’s system of philosophy by Brucker (God, 
matter and ideas), we only see one surviving in Hegel’s reconstruction, 
that of ideas.'” It would be unfair to equate Hegel’s identification of 


Ein Geist, Ein bestimmter Standpunkt der Philosophie darin enthalten, wenn auch der 
Geist nicht in der bestimmten Form hervortritt, die wir fordern.” 

12 Ibid., vol. 2, p. 165, Hegel warns against those expositors, who are unable to 
distinguish between myth and thought in Plato's dialogues, and who therefore extracts 
“a mass of propositions and theorems from the dialogues” (“eine ganze Menge Satze 
und Theoreme aus den Dialogen”) that are extraneous to his philosophy but simply 
derive from commonly known myths. Hegel’s example, ibid., vol. 2, pp. 165-166, of 
such a myth which should not be interpreted philosophically, God as the creator in 
the Timaeus, may refer to BRUCKER, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, pp. 689.3-695.29, 
who had established 7 placita on God as a general principle on the basis of the creation 
myth in the Timaeus. Similarly, HEGEL, Vorlesungen über die Geschichte der Philosophie, ed. 
Michelet, 2nd ed., vol. 2, pp. 219-220, cites Plato's report in the Timaeus about the 
Demiurge shaping pre-existing and eternal matter into an ordered whole, to which 
Hegel adds: *Hiernach sieht es so aus, als habe Plato angenommen, Gott sey nur 
der Snptotpyoc, d. h. der Ordner der Materie, und diese als ewig, selbstständig von 
ihm vorgefunden, als Chaos; das ist aber, nach dem eben Angeführten, falsch. Diese 
Verhaltnisse sind nicht philosophische Dogmen des Plato, mit denen es ihm Ernst 
wáre, sondern dergleichen ist nur nach der Weise der reinen Vorstellung gesprochen, 
und solche Ausdrücke haben daher keinen philosophischen Gehalt." Compare with 
Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, pp. 675.34—689.2, who had taken this con- 
ception of matter in the Timaeus seriously and established 5 placita on it; ibid., vol. 1, 
p. 676.20-21, thus reads: “Ex nihilo nihil fit. Universale hoc axioma haud obscure in 
Timaeo Plato totius dissertationis de mundi generatione fundamentum posuit". Ibid., 
vol. 1, p. 676 n. i reds: “T. II. p. 28”. 

127 HEGEL, Vorlesungen über die Geschichte der Philosophie, ed. Michelet, 2nd ed., vol. 2, 
pp. 166-195, especially pp. 174-175, and 194. This interpretative tenet permeates 
Hegel’s presentation of Plato’s dialectics, natural philosophy and philosophy of the 
spirit, as presented ibid., vol. 2, pp. 195-263. 
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this principle in Plato's philosophy with Brucker's identification of the 
same principle as one of the three general principles, since Hegel departs 
substantially from Brucker's interpretation on this point. In particular, 
Hegel pays great attention to Plato's presentation of the ideas in the 
Republic, which he interprets as a unification of metaphysics (the onto- 
logical and epistemological functions of Platonic ideas) and political 
philosophy (philosopher kings must possess insight into the world of 
ideas). Hegel rehabilitates this dialogue of Plato as a central work 
in the history of political thought—in strong contrast to Brucker, who 
had debased it as an imaginative product of Plato’s “philosophical 
enthusiasm" that was useless to the foundation of a society? 
Having singled out Plato's doctrine of ideas as the core of his philoso- 
phy, Hegel claims that his philosophy 1s organized as a "system" around 
this very doctrine, and that it falls in three parts; dialectics, natural phi- 
losophy and philosophy of the spirit. ? In this hermeneutic procedure 
we can discern Brucker's assumption that Plato developed a system 
of philosophy, and that it had certain general principles (according to 
Hegel only that of ideas) which must be comprehended in order to grasp 
Plato's system of philosophy.'*! These shared hermeneutic convictions 
do not exclude that Hegel departed from Brucker's actual interpretation 
of Plato on a variety of 1ssues—on the contrary, as we have seen. 
Hegel’s tripartition of Plato’s philosophy may also bear the mark 
of Brucker, although it may also derive from other sources, including 
Hegel’s own philosophy. '? Behind this tripartition one may even discern 
Alcinous’ and Apuleius’ division of Plato’s philosophy, re-used in Brucker’s 
account of Plato. That does not necessarily mean, of course, that 
Hegel went back to these sources in his tripartition of Plato’s philosophy. 
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For this interpretation of Hegel, see ibid., vol. 2, pp. 168-177. For Hegel’s inter- 
pretation of Plato's Respublica, see also ibid., vol. 2, pp. 236-263. 

79 Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 726.26-28, as cited p. 87 n. 105 
above. HEGEL, Vorlesungen über die Geschichte der Philosophie, ed. Michelet, 2nd ed., vol. 2, 
pp. 240-242, may well criticize this interpretation of Brucker. 

130 HEGEL, Vorlesungen über die Geschichte der Philosophie, ed. Michelet, 2nd ed., vol. 2, 
p. 194: “Sehen wir nunmehr vom Erkennen zu seinem nähern Inhalt, in den die Idee 
sich besondert, und damit sich weiter in sich zu einem wissenschaftlichen Systeme 
organisirt: So fángt dieser Inhalt bei Plato an, in die drei Theile zu zerfallen, welche 
wir als logische, Natur- und Geistes-Philosophie unterscheiden." 

131 For Brucker’s account of Plato's system of philosophy, including its general 
principles, see pp. 81-87 above. 

132 See TIGERSTEDT, The decline and fall of the Neoplatonic interpretation of Plato, p. 69. 

13 For Brucker's division of Plato's philosophy, see pp. 83-84 above. 
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The third part in Hegel’s division, Plato’s philosophy of the Spirit 
(“Philosophie des Geistes") does not seem to fit into these earlier divi- 
sions, since ethics, i.e. moral and political philosophy, had been the 
third and last branch in Alcinous’, Apuleius’ and Brucker’s tripartition. 
However, the discrepancy is not as marked as one could believe at first 
sight, since this third part deals with moral and political philosophy, 
inasmuch as it is unfolded in the historic and organic sphere of, on the 
one hand, individual agents, and, on the other hand, the political and 
institutional organization of a society.'** 

We have seen Hegel determine Plato’s doctrine of ideas as the 
organizing principle in his entire system of philosophy as such.'” This 
means that the idea of justice (“Gerechtigkeit”), ideally comprehended 
by philosopher kings, governs the field of moral and political philoso- 
phy, the so-called “Geistes-Philosophie”, endowing the republic with 
internal political and moral order, including the virtues and functions of 
its individual social classes.'”° In particular, the idea of justice governs 
the three other cardinal virtues (wisdom, courage and self-control) and 
their distribution among the classes." Although it is true that the idea 
of justice denotes a harmonious relation among the three other cardi- 
nal virtues, some of which are assigned various social classes (Republic 
IV 428B-441D), one can also observe that Hegel's exposition of Plato's 
moral and political philosophy ignores its political and historical con- 
text as well as the Ancient virtue tradition as significant premisses for 
the Republic. Instead, this third part of Plato's system is treated as if it 
is deducible from the two first parts (from ideas to the idea of justice, 
and from that idea to the singular virtues and their placement in the 
classes of a society), especially that of natural philosophy, in which 
the doctrine of ideas is presented as central. On the opening pages 
of the third part, on Plato’s philosophy of spirit, Hegel claims that 
Plato’s moral and political theories applicable to the human spirit are 


134 HEGEL, Vorlesungen über die Geschichte der Philosophie, ed. Michelet, 2nd ed., vol. 2, 
p. 195: “Das Dritte ist die Philosophie des Geistes, eine Ethik, und wensentlich seine 
Darstellung von einem vollkommenen Staate in der Republik.” Ibid., vol. 2, pp. 
244—245, Hegel explains the morality of the individual in relation to the political 
organization of the state. 

75 Ibid., vol. 2, p. 194, as cited p. 225 n. 130 above. 

79 Ibid., vol. 2, p. 250: *Bestimmter dieB gesagt, so ist der Begriff der Gerechtigkeit 
die Grundlage, die Idee des Ganzen, welches so in sich organisch getheilt 1st, daB jeder 
Theil nur als Moment im Ganzen ist, und das Ganze durch ihn ist; so daß an diesem 
jene Stande oder Eigenschaften nur eben diese Momente sind.” 

77 [bid., vol. 2, pp. 248-250. 
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established on the basis of Plato’s theoretical philosophy, i.e. his doctrine 
of ideas. ? Brucker, too, had deduced Plato's practical philosophy from 
his theoretical philosophy, assuming that these two parts constitute an 
internally coherent unity. ? 


(v) Victor Cousin (1792-1867) 


In 1828 Victor Cousin published his Cours de Phistoire de la philosophie, 
based on lectures on the history of philosophy. The work came out in 
a revised edition in 1841. In 1847, he published his Cours de Ühistoir de 
la philosophie moderne. In this work of 1847, Cousin dedicates a chapter, 
or lecture, to the historiography of philosophy, entitled ‘Douzième 
leçon. Des historiens de la philosophie". This chapter is an almost 
unchanged re-print of a chapter in his earlier Cours de Phistoire de la 
‚philosophie, dating from 1828.'' In the following I refer to the version 
of 1847. Cousin opens this lecture by asking for the reasons for taking 
history of philosophy seriously? His answer to that question is deliv- 
ered, if one can say so, through various comments on earlier historians 
of philosophers, including Brucker. 

Brucker, Cousin says, 1s the first representative of modern philosophy 
in the field of history of philosophy'?— characterized, as it is, accord- 
ing to Cousin, by its use of reason as the sole authority.'** Cousin 


138 Ibid., vol. 2, pp. 236-237. 

79 BRUCKER, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 720.25-29, as cited p. 86 n. 103 
above. 

140 Cousin, ‘Douzième leçon. Des historiens de la philosophie’, pp. 255-281. For 
Cousin’s historiography of philosophy, see Prara, ‘Le storie generali della filosofia 
nell'area francese’, pp. 89-200, especially pp. 146-200. 

141 Cousin, Cours de Phistoire de la philosophie, 2nd ed., 1841, pp. 358-398. 

42 Cousin, ‘Douzième leçon. Des historiens de la philosophie’, p. 256. 

15 Ibid., p. 262: “Brucker est le représentant du premier mouvement de la philosophie 
moderne dans l’histoir de la philosophie." See also ibid., p. 265: “Brucker est le père de 
Phistoir de la philosophie, comme Descartes est celui de la philosophie moderne." 

14 Ibid., pp. 258-259: “Le caractère de la philosophie du moyen âge est la soumis- 
sion à une autorité autre que la raison. La philosophie moderne ne reconnait que 
l'autorité de la raison. C'est le cartésianisme qui a opéré cette révolution décisive. 
Dans toute philosophie, il faut rechercher trois choses: 1? le caractére général de cette 
philosophie; 2° sa méthode positive; 3° ses résultats, ou le systéme auquel aboutit 
l'application de cette méthode." For the historiographical notion that theory of knowl- 
edge 1s the essence of early modern philosophy, initiated by Descartes, as hinted at 
by Cousin in this citation, see CorriNGHAM, ‘A new start? Cartesian metaphysics and 
the emergence of modern philosophy’, pp. 145-166; Haaxonssen, “The idea of early 
modern philosophy’, pp. 99-121. 
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praises Brucker's Historia critica philosophiae for its chronological breadth, 
from the beginning of mankind up till Brucker's own time, and for its 
expositions of the systems of philosophy throughout the provinces of 
history. These expositions are not superficial, Cousin says, but based 
on Brucker's conscientious, profound and impartial interpretations of 
the sources of the various past philosophers. *? 

Unfortunately, Brucker did not understand the deep structure in 
the development of the history of philosophy, Cousin adds, probably 


emulating Hegel’s criticism of earlier histories of philosophy, includ- 


ing Brucker’s, which “lacked” the sense of ‘system of development." 


Despite this Hegelian criticism, Cousin carries on the assumption of 
Brucker that all past philosophers strove to erect systems of philosophy, 
and he requires from historians of philosophy, also like Brucker, that 
they reconstruct these systems of philosophy in their accounts.'*® 
This historiographical position is noticeable in Cousin’s exposition of 
Plato and his philosophy." Cousin was familiar with Plato’s dialogues, 
since he had made a French translation of Plato’s works, published in 
eight volumes between 1828 and 1840. In his general history of philoso- 
phy, Cousin places Plato, together with the other “genius” of Ancient 


8 Cousin, ‘Douzième leçon. Des historiens de la philosophie’, pp. 262-263. 

46 Ibid., p. 263: “Il [Brucker] a embrassé tous les systèmes et tous les siècles. Et il 
ne s'agit pas ici de quelques apercus superficiels; l'érudition consciencieuse de Brucker 
a tout approfondi. Brucker a lu tous les ouvrages dont il parle; ou quand il n'a pu s'en 
procurer quelques-uns, ce qui était inévitable, il n'en parle que sur des renseignements 
précis, avec des autorités qu'il a soin d'énumérer, afin de ne pas induire en erreur. 
Brucker est certainement un des hommes les plus savants de son temps. Son impartialité 
n'est pas moindre que son érudition.” 

47 Ibid., p. 264: “Brucker suit l'ordre chronologique, mais matériellement, sans en 
comprendre la profondeur; il ne sait pas que l'ordre extérieur de succession renferme 
un véritable ordre de génération; il ne soupçonne pas que l'ensemble des systèmes est 
une série de causes et d'effets unis par des rapports nécessaires, lesquels sont les lois 
de Phistoire. Toutes ces choses ont échappé au savant historien. L'ordre de Brucker 
n'est qu'un confusion véritable masquée par l'appareil géométrique du wolfianisme, 
par des classifications, des divisions et des subdivisions qui ont l'air de ressembler à un 
plan nécessaire, mais qui ne contiennent réellement aucun plan." For Hegel's notion of 
‘system of development’, see pp. 214—218 above. Hegel, too, had diagnosed Brucker's 
historiography as a Wolffian systematization; see HEGEL, Encyclopädie der philosophischen 
Wissenschaften im Grundrisse, p. 12.25-31, as cited p. 59 n. 93 above. 

!5 Cousin, ‘Douzième leçon. Des historiens de la philosophie’, uses this concept 
on pp. 259, 261, 263, 269, 270, 272, 279. For this requirement to the historian of 
philosophy, see ibid., pp. 258-259, as quoted p. 227 n. 144 above. 

19 Id., ‘Septième leçon. Philosophie grecque, ses commencements et sa maturité", 
pp. 171-178. 
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Greek philosophy, Aristotle, within a larger historical development. 
Occasionally he characterizes Plato's philosophy as a ‘system’, but 
without the formalism implied in Brucker's axiomatic-deductive under- 
standing of that historiographical term.'”' Instead Cousin interprets 
Plato’s system as having an idealistic inclination, not an sensualistic one, 
to use Cousin's terms.'*? The dichotomy ‘idealism’ versus ‘sensualism’ 
does not derive from Brucker’s account of Plato, but it may stem from 
Kant’s exposé of what he saw as two main lines in history of philoso- 
phy, consisting of idealists (“Noologisten’, e.g. Plato) and empiricists 
(Empiristen, e.g. Aristotle). ^? Cousin’s account of Plato’s system sets 
out with a sketch of his dialectics, the main part of Plato’s philosophy,'* 
after which he presents other parts of his philosophy that are slightly 
“chimerical”, as Cousin puts it, namely his mathematics, his aesthetics 
and his moral and political philosophy. 


(vi) Eduard Zeller (1814-1908) 


Eduard Zeller studied theology in Tübingen in Germany between 1831 
and 1836 in order to pursue a clerical career. In this early formation he 
received a Hegelian impulse, which he were later to react against in his 
historiography of philosophy. Zeller did not, however, apply himself to 
a clerical career, but taught at various German universities for the rest 
of his life. From 1849 to 1862 he taught at the University of Marburg, 
from 1862 to 1872 at the University of Heidelberg, and from 1872 at 
the University of Berlin. His historiography of philosophy was not only 
influential through his many and widely circulated publications on the 
history of philosophy, but also through his students, among whom we 
find Hermann Diels (1848-1922) and Wilhelm Dilthey (1833-1911). 
Moreover, Zeller founded the Archiv für Geschichte der Philosophie, which 


150 Ibid., pp. 171-172. 

15! For Cousin characterizing Plato’s philosophy as a ‘system’, see ibid., pp. 172, 178. 

7? Ibid., p. 178. 

53 KANT, Kritik der reinen Vernuft IL iv, ed. Schmidt, pp. 764—765, characterizes Plato as 
one of the ‘Noologisten’, whereas Aristotle is characterized as one of the ‘Empiristen’. 

154 For Plato's dialectics, see Cousin, ‘Septième leçon. Philosophie grecque, ses com- 
mencements et sa maturité’, pp. 173-175. 

155 Ibid., pp. 175-178. 
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also contributed to the propagation of his historiography of philosophy, 
and which is still a prestigious review in the history of philosophy. 

Zeller’s history of Ancient Greek philosophy, Die Philosophie der Griechen. 
Eine Untersuchung über Charakter, Gang und Hauptmomente ihrer Entwicklung, 
came out in its first edition in three volumes between 1844 and 1852. 
A second edition, with the definite title Die Philosophie der Griechen in 
ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung, was published in five volumes between 
1856 and 1868. This history of Ancient Greek philosophy enjoyed 
an extraordinary success. The last edition undertaken by Zeller himself 
was printed in 1891, but thereafter his students took care of subsequent 
editorial work, right up till the sixth edition of 1920-1923, which has 
been reprinted several times in the twentieth century, the latest reprint 
dating from 1990."? This work of Zeller—through its several editions 
and its many reprints—was widely circulated in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and it is treated as an authoritative work by many historians of 
philosophy in the twentieth century. In the following I shall turn to the 
‘Einleitung’ of the second edition, where we find a first section on the 
method in the history of philosophy, entitled ‘Ueber die Aufgabe, den 
Umfang und die Methode der vorliegenden Darstellung’. 

As we have seen, Hegel had used the term ‘system’ in two distinct 
senses in his historiography of philosophy. First, in the traditional sense 
of ‘system of philosophy’, which, as a historiographical concept, goes 
back to Brucker. Second, in the sense of ‘system of development’, by 
which Hegel seeks to explain history, including the history of philosophy, 
as a necessary, temporal unfolding of an a priori idea. This second sense 
of ‘system’ in Hegel’s historiography probably goes back to Schelling, 
not to Brucker.!® Zeller rejects this second meaning of ‘system’ as a 
historiographical concept, explicitly criticizing Hegel, but retains the 
first sense of the term, though in a less rigid manner.'®! Although Zeller 


156 LonGo, ‘Eduard Zeller (1814-1908)’, pp. 126-127. For Zeller’s writings, see 
ibid., pp. 127-130; for his historiography of philosophy, see ibid., pp. 130-161, and 
the bibliographical references ibid., pp. 173-174. 

77 Ibid., p. 127. 

158 Ibid., p. 127. For the latest reprint, see ZELLER, Die Philosophie der Griechen in 
ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung, 6th ed., 3 parts in 6 vols, eds E. Lortzing, W. Nestle and 
E. Wellmann. Hildesheim, 1990. 

159 ZELLER, Die Philosophie der Griechen in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung, 2nd ed., vol. 1, 
pp. 1-17. 

160 For Hegel’s concept of ‘system of development’, see pp. 214-218 above. 

19! [n the ‘Vorwort’ and in the first section of the ‘Einleitung’ to ZELLER, Die Philosophie 
der Griechen in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung, 2nd ed., vol. 1, we find the concept ‘system 
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rejects Hegel’s concept ‘system of development’, Zeller is sympathetic 
towards Hegel’s fundamental interpretation of the history of philosophy 
as a process structured with necessity and progression.'™ 

Zeller argues against Hegel’s notion of ‘system of development’ that 
the agents in history, also comprising past philosophers, are individual 
human beings endowed with free will, and that coincidence plays a 
decisive role in the unfolding of history. Therefore, Zeller contends, 
Hegel is wrong in his interpretation of historical development as a 
simple enactment of an a priori idea—here Hegel confounds logic 
and history? Historians of philosophy, Zeller continues, should not 
deal with their material “from above”, that is, deductively, according to 
pre-established concepts about the grand schemes of historical devel- 
opment, as Hegel’s notion ‘system of development’ encourages one to 
do, but “from below", that is, almost inductively, on the basis of the 
historical evidence. '®* 

How should the historian deal with his material “from below”? In his 
reply to this question, Zeller reiterates Brucker’s concept of ‘system of 
philosophy’. The historian of philosophy should, Zeller says in his ‘Ein- 
leitung’, identify the systems of philosophy and their respective principles, 
and the internal connections between the doctrines in a system. In this 
procedure, the historian of philosophy should be tolerant and accom- 
modating as regards deviations within the system of philosophy, since 


of philosophy’; see pp. v, vi, 5, 7, 9, 11, 15, 16, 17. TIGERSTEDT, Interpreting Plato, p. 16, 
has observed Zeller's adherence to Hegel’s historiographical concept ‘system of phi- 
losophy’, although Tigerstedt does not refer this concept of Hegel to Brucker, as I do: 
“Thus Zeller retained the Hegelian conviction that philosophy must be systematic—or 
cease to be philosophy. Every philosopher, worthy of the name, has a system." Similarly 
STEINDLER, ‘Les principes d'Eduard Zeller concernant l'histoire de la philosophie’, pp. 
401—416, observes Zeller's relationship to Hegel, but ignores Brucker as a source to 
Zeller's historiography, possibly mediated through Hegel. 

162 For a discussion of Zeller's stance towards, and possible use of, Hegel’s histori- 
ography, see Lonco, ‘Eduard Zeller (1814-1908)’, pp. 130-133, 137-138, 154-156, 
164—173. 

163 ZELLER, Die Philosophie der Griechen in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung, 2nd ed., vol. 1, 
pp. 7-10. Compare with quotations from Hegel p. 215 n. 94, and p. 216 n. 95 above. 

16 [bid., p. 14: "Was wir verlangen, ist demnach nur die vollständige Durchführung 
eines rein historischen Verfahrens, wir wollen die Geschichte nicht von oben herab 
construirt, sondern von unten herauf aus dem gegebenen Material aufgebaut wissen, 
dazu rechnen wir aber allerdings auch, dass dieses Material nicht im Rohzustand belas- 
sen, dass durch eine eindringende geschichliche Analyse das Wesen und der innere 
Zusammehang der Erscheinungen erforscht werden." 
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these are abnormalities produced by external coincidences and errors.!® 
Despite his more generous approach to the historical evidence, Zeller 
thus carries on the idea of Brucker that past philosophers, at least 
in essence, strove to work out systems of philosophy. To Zeller, as to 
Brucker, the task of the historian of philosophy is thus to reconstruct the 
system of the past philosophy in its historical context, although Zeller 
only wants to use the concept ‘system of philosophy’ regulatively, not 
in the formal and rigid way we saw in Brucker.'® 

Through his methodological tolerance, Zeller aimed at an accom- 
modation of the historical material at hand, philosophical texts. Unfor- 
tunately, Zeller also disposes the historian of philosophy to perceive 
his material through the historiographical concept ‘system of philoso- 
phy’. This concept, even when used regulatively, imposes a distinction 
between what is essential to the past thinker's system of philosophy, 
and what 1s accidental to this system of philosophy. If the past thinker 
in question did not possess a system of philosophy, however, as many 
pre-modern philosophers did not, the historian of philosophy 1s easily 
led to ignore texts or ideas because they appear not to contribute to 
the assumed system, and, reversely, to connect ideas, integrated into 
the reconstructed system, to other ideas, which were extraneous to the 
past philosopher. 

Zeller's programmatic article of 1888, printed in the first volume of 
the Archw für Geschichte der Philosophie, ‘Die Geschichte der Philosophie, 
ihre Ziele und Wege’, is to a certain degree a response to these histo- 
riographical considerations. He re-affirms his distance to the Hegelian 
conception of history of philosophy as a ‘system of development’ of 
an a priori idea, and encourages historians of philosophy to describe 


165 ZELLER, Die Philosophie der Griechen in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung, 2nd ed., vol. 1, 
p. 11: “D. h. es soll das Princip jedes Systems ausgemittelt und genetisch erklart, und 
das System selbst soll in seinem Hervorgang aus dem Princip begriffen werden, denn 
das Princip eines Systems ist der Gedanke, welcher die philosophische Eigenthümlichkeit 
seines Urhebers am Scharfsten und Ursprünglichsten darstellt. Dass sich nicht alles 
Einzelne in einem System aus seinem Princip erklären lässt, dass zufällige Einflüsse, 
willkührliche Einfälle, Irrthümer und Denkfehler in jedem mitunterlauften, dass die 
Lückenhafügkeit der Urkunden und Berichte háufig nicht gestattet, den ursprünglichen 
Zusammenhang einer Lehre mit voller Sicherheit zu bestimmen, diess liegt in der Natur 
der Sache, aber unsere Aufgabe ist wenigstens so weit festzuhalten, als die Mittel zu 
ihrer Lósung gegeben sind.” 

166 Compare with Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 15.10—18, as cited 
p. 17 n. 19 above. 
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and interpret past thinkers within their respective, historical contexts, 
that is, “from below”.!” 

In this endeavour, Zeller exhorts the historian of philosophy to 
undertake a double hermeneutic task, stated in the first lines of this 


programmatic article: 


The history of philosophy has, as all kinds history, a double task. It 
must describe what has happened, and it must explain it. The latter 1s 
undertaken by tracing its cause, and, through an understanding of it [the 
cause], by placing the individual element within a larger context.!9? 


In this enterprise the historiographical concept 'system of philosophy? 
plays a decisive role. When the historian of philosophy seeks to explain 
his material, individual observations are insufficient—he or she must also 
comprehend the “mode of thinking" of the respective philosopher, and 
place him- or herself “in the middle of the system” of the past thinker— 
a system, which Zeller assumes to be unitary, much like Keckermann 
and Brucker.'? Although Zeller carries on Brucker's historiographical 
notion ‘system of philosophy’, he clearly wants to use it within a new, 
hermeneutic procedure. The ‘system’ of a past philosopher should not 
be reconstructed by means of excerpts of the past philosopher, as in 
the case of Brucker, but by means of the historian’s intellectual effort to 
get into the mental set up of the past thinker, which is regarded as the 
“centre“ of his or her system of philosophy. The geometrical metaphor 
of a centre suggests that Zeller conceived of past systems of philosophy 
as unitary. In this hermeneutic practice, the *mode of thinking", or 


167 ZELLER, ‘Die Geschichte der Philosophie, ihre Ziele und Wege’, pp. 8-9. 

168 Ibid., p. 1: “Die Geschichte der Philosophie hat, wie alle Geschichte, eine dop- 
pelte Aufgabe. Sie soll das Geschehene berichten, und sie soll es erklaren, indem 
sie seinen Ursachen nachgeht und durch die Erkenntniss derselben das Einzelne in 
einen umfassenderen Zusammenhang einreiht.” (Zeller’s emphasis.) 

169 Ibid., p. 4: “Darüber [in the explanation of a past thinker's philosophy, espe- 
cailly apparent contradictions] lasst sich aber nicht blos durch Vergleichung einzelner 
Aeusserungen entscheiden, sondern man muss die ganze Denkart und Vorstellungsweise 
eines Philosophen in's Auge fassen, sich in den Mittelpunkt seines Systems versetzen, 
die Faden welche alles übrige mit diesem verknüpfen, verfolgen, wenn man sich ein 
Urtheil darüber bilden will, was dasselbe zu leisten vermochte und was nicht, an welchen 
Punkten wir Lücken und Widersprüche zu erwarten haben, in welchen Fallen die 
Unklarheit des Ausdrucks von Unbestimmtheit der Begriffe herrührt, der rednerische 
oder dichterische Schmuck der Darstellung eine wissenschaftliche Schwache verdeckt. 
Nur auf diesem Wege kann man aber überhaupt von einem philosophischen System 
ein richüges Bild erhalten". See also ibid., p. 5. 
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the “centre”, replaces Brucker’s ‘principle’ as the point from which the 
individual elements are understood or even deduced. "° 

Zeller retains Brucker's assumption of a relationship, albeit not nec- 
essarily a strictly deductive relationship, between the system and the 
individual elements of the system. Moreover, Zeller also retains Brucker’s 
assumption about internal coherence between the doctrines stated within 
the same system of philosophy, and Zeller obviously regards a high 
degree of internal coherence as a quality of a system of philosophy. "! 
'This criterion, internal coherence between doctrines stated within the 
same system of philosophy, was also central in Brucker's historiography 
of philosophy.'? 

In order to illustrate how these historiographical considerations are 
put to practice, I now turn to his exposition of Plato in the second 
edition of his general history of philosophy, Die Philosophie der Griechen 
in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung, published in five volumes between 1856 
and 1868. Here Zeller dedicates almost three hundred densely writ- 
ten and well-documented pages on Plato and his philosophy, revealing 
Zeller's stunning familiarity with the primary sources. The scale and 
profundity of his interpretation exclude any deeper examination on 
my part of his interpretation of Plato. All I shall do is to point out 
the most striking similarities and differences between his and Brucker's 
interpretations of Plato's philosophy, and to connect such observations 
to Zeller's general historiography.'”’ 

Zeller accepts Schleiermacher’s refusal of the idea of a hidden system 
in Plato's dialogues, implying that this very system was only confided 
openly to his disciples. This idea goes back to Brucker, Zeller remarks, 
and he regards it as an idea, which subsequent Plato scholars have 
rightfully given up.'/* To Zeller, as to Schleiermacher, Plato’s philosophy 


' These pages of Zeller may cast some light upon the transition of the methodology 
of history of philosophy to that of hermeneutics, as formulated by William Dilthey 
(1833-1911), who, as said, was a student of Zeller, and who presented his hermeneutics 
in the first volume of his Einleitung in den Geisteswissenschaften (1883). 

U! ZELLER, ‘Die Geschichte der Philosophie, ihre Ziele und Wege’, pp. 4-5. 

7? For Brucker’s demand for internal coherence in a system of philosophy, see the 
references on p. 51 above. 

75 For Plato, see ZELLER, Die Philosophie der Griechen in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung, 
2nd ed., vol. 2, pp. 286-641. 

7* Thid., vol. 2, p. 323: “Auch von den ächten Schriften hat man freilich bezweifelt, 
dass sie uns ein treues Bild von Plato's System geben. Dieser Philosoph, hat man 
geglaubt, habe absichtlich, theils um sich dadurch wichtig zu machen, theils aus Vorsicht, 
den eigentlichen Sinn und Zusammenhang seiner Lehre in seinen Schriften verborgen, 
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was disclosed in his dialogues. Although Zeller hereby rejects a crucial 
feature in Brucker's reconstruction of Plato's philosophy, he does not 
abandon Brucker’s interpretation entirely. To begin with, we can observe 
that Zeller throughout his account speaks of Plato’s ‘system’, and that 
he does not call into doubt the validity of this historiographical notion 
when applied on Plato’s dialogues.'” Zeller admits that this system is 
not fully integrated in all of Plato’s dialogues, and that in some of them 
it is completely absent. However, the latter type of phenomenon can 
be explained on the background of Plato’s intellectual development, 
which, at some early stages, had not allowed him to comprehend his 
system with full clarity.'”° Like Brucker, Hegel and Tennemann, Zeller 
holds that Plato did indeed possess a system, but Zeller insists that it 
was only clear to him in outline at the beginning of his philosophical 
career—the details of his system only became clear over a prolonged 
period of time, and they were affected by external and scientific con- 
cerns.” This view of Zeller is probably influenced by the genetic 
and biographical interpretation advanced by Karl Friedrich Hermann 
(1805-1855) in his Geschichte und System der Platonischen Philosophie, pub- 
lished in Heidelberg in 1839.178 


und ihn nur im Geheimen vertrauteren Schülern aufgeschlossen.? Indessen ist diese 
Vorstellung seit Schleiermacher’ mit Recht fast allgemein aufgegeben.”” Note 2 reads: 
“So die Früheren allgemein; statt Aller móge hier Brucker, der I, 659 f£. die Gründe 
dieser Verheimlichung und die dabei angewandten Kunstgriffe ausführlich und sinnreich 
untersucht, und Tennemann System d. Plat. I, 128 f£ 264. III, 126. 129 genannt werden. 
Weiters bei Ast Plat. Leb. u. Schr. 511.” Note 3 reads: “Plato’s Werke, I, 1, 11 f£; vgl. 
Ritter II, 178 f£, auch Socher Pl. Schr. 392 f£? Note 4 refer to Plato scholars who have 
not given up this idea. Ibid., vol. 2, pp. 323-326, Zeller rejects the idea, thus siding 
with Schleiermacher. TIGERSTEDT, Interpreting Plato, pp. 63-91, especially pp. 88-91, has 
observed, that Plato scholars from the twentieth century, such as Kramer, picked up 
the idea of a hidden system in Plato, only confided in his oral lectures. 

175 ZELLER, Die Philosophie der Griechen in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung, 2nd ed., vol. 2, 
pp. 286-641, speaks of Plato’s ‘System’ on almost every single page. Ibid., vol. 2, pp. 
349-355, Zeller underlines that Plato's philosophy had the character of a system. 

75 Ibid., vol. 2, p. 335. 

77 [bid., vol. 2, p. 337: “als Plato zur Feder griff; sei er zwar mit den Grundzügen 
seines Systems im Reinen gewesen, und er habe sich auch im Allgemeinen den Plan 
entworfen, nach dem er es in Schriften darstellen wollte, dieser Plan sei aber nicht 
sogleich bis in's Einzelne fertig gewesen, sondern die allgemeinen Umrisse, welche ihm 
Anfangs allein vorschwebten, seien erst in der Folge, nach Maassgabe seiner jeweiligen 
Einsicht und des sich ihm bestimmter aufschliessenden wissenschaftlichen Bedürfnisses, 
weiter ausgeführt, im Einzelnen auch wohl um besonderer Umstände willen erweitert 
und verandert worden." 

73 [bid., vol. 2, pp. 337-338, Zeller discusses this interpretation of Hermann. 
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What did it mean to Zeller that Plato possessed a system of phi- 
losophy? From a historical perspective, it is a remarkable step forward 
compared with the Presocratics and Socrates, although it was surpassed 
by Aristotle’s system."? What qualifies Plato’s philosophy to such praise 
is his conscientious use of principles (“Prinzipien”) controlling his entire 
philosophy and giving it unity.'*° Brucker, to note in passing, had claimed 
that Plato’s system is hidden in his dialogues and difficult to uncover, 
and he had arrived at the same basic conclusion, that Plato’s system 
of philosophy is built on principles, which ensure its unity.?! So even 
though Zeller distances himself from Brucker's idea of an esoteric learn- 
ing in Plato's oral lectures, he is in agreement with the basic tenet of 
Brucker's interpretation regarding the existence of a system in Plato's 
philosophy and the role of principles in that system. Whereas Brucker 
had determined three general principles (God, matter and idea), Zeller 
follows Tennemann, and Hegel, restricting himself to that of ideas.'?? 

Zeller holds that Plato's philosophy can be divided into three parts, 
dialectics (i.e. his doctrine of ideas), natural philosophy and ethics. In 
this claim Zeller does not rely on Plato's own writings, in which the 
tripartition is absent, as he admits, but on Cicero's Academica I v 19, 
Apuleius’ De dogmata Platonis 3, Alcinous’ Isagoge 7, and other Ancient 
sources besides.'?* We have seen Brucker employ some of these sources 


7? [bid., vol. 2, pp. 349-351. 

18 Thid., vol. 2, p. 351: “Plato ist der erste von den griechischen Philosophen, der 
seine Vorgänger [i.e. Socrates] nicht blos überhaupt allseitig gekannt und benützt, 
sondern auch ihre Principien mit Bewusstsein durch einander ergänzt und zu einem 
höheren zusammengefasst hat.” 

"7! For Brucker's interpretation of Plato, see pp. 73-94 above. 

132 Ibid., vol. 2, p. 412: “Der eigentliche und ursprüngliche Inhalt der Philosophie sind 
dem Plato, wie wir bereits wissen, die Begriffe, da sie allein das wahrhaft Seiende, das 
Wesen der Dinge zum Inhalt haben. Auch in der Construction des Systems muss ihm 
daher die Untersuchung über die Begriffe als solche, die Dialektik im engeren Sinne, 
das Erste sein”. For Plato’s doctrine of ideas, see ibid., vol. 2, pp. 345, 412-457. 

18 [bid., vol. 2, p. 364: “Die umfassendere und methodischere Entwicklung der 
Philosophie bringt es mit sich, dass sich auch ihre einzelnen Zweige bei Plato deut- 
licher unterscheiden, als bei den Früheren. Doch treten sie in seinem Schriften noch 
nicht so scharf auseinander, wie bei Aristoteles, und auch ihre nähere Bestimmung 
ist nicht ganz sicher.” 

18 Thid., vol. 2, pp. 364-365, especially p. 365: “Weit mehr hat die Angabe für sich, 
dass Plato den gesammten Inhalt der Philosophie in die drei Facher der Dialektik (oder 
Logik), der Physik und der Ethik vertheilt habe?, so wenig auch die Zeugnisse dafür 
genügen.” Ibid., vol. 2, p. 365 n. 2 reads: “Cic. Acad. I, 5, 19, der hiebei nach c. 4, 
14 vgl. Fin. V, 3, 8. 4, 9 Antiochus folgt. Diog. HI, 56: zu der Physik habe Sokrates 
die Ethik, Plato die Dialektik hinzugefügt (richüger Apul. dogm. Plat. 3: er habe die 
Ethik und Dialektik von Sokrates). Attikus b. Euseb. pr. ev. XL 2, 2 f£, Apul. a. a. O., 
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in his reconstruction of Plato's system of philosophy, but we have 
also seen him elaborate upon them in order to make them fit into his 
historiographical concept ‘system of philosophy’.'® On these pages 
Zeller assumes that these Ancient reports of a tripartition in Plato's 
philosophy also implied that Plato's philosophy, including this triparti- 
tion, was framed within a so-called system of philosophy.'®° 

Zeller laments the manifest lack of "systematic transparency" in 
Plato's dialogues, but he nevertheless believes, like Brucker, Hegel 
and others, that Plato had composed these dialogues with a system in 
mind.'? Having admitted that the system is not to be found in the Pla- 
tonic dialogues, Zeller locates, so to speak, the Platonic system in Plato's 
mind, not in his oral lectures as Tennemann had done. Consequently, 
Zeller encourages us, his readers, to dispense with a close reading of 
the dialogues. Instead, we should “place ourselves in the inner source 
of the Platonic System", in order to see how the elements of his system 
were connected internally in the mind of the author.'*? Also like these 
predecessors, Zeller describes Plato's ethics on the background of the key 
doctrine of his dialectics, that is, his doctrine of ideas, and his natural 
philosophy. Even though Plato had received an initial impulse from 


die aber beide ihre Unzuverlassigkeit schon darin zeigen, dass sie die Theologie und 
die Ideenlehre mit zur Physik rechnen; ebenso macht es Aristokl. b. Euseb. a. a. O. 
3, 6 und Alcinous Isag. c. 7, welcher die drei Theile dialektische, theoretische und 
praktische Philosophie nennt.” 

'8 See p. 82 n. 78 above. 

186 ZELLER, Die Philosophie der Griechen in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung, 2nd ed., vol. 2, 
pp. 364-368. Even though Zeller refers to almost the same sources as Brucker, even 
the same passages in these sources, Zeller does not mention Brucker with one word 
in this context. 

77 Ibid., vol. 2, pp. 366-367: “Wollen wir nun Plato nicht auch in seinen Wieder- 
holungen, überhaupt in dem mit seiner Darstellungsweise verknüpften Mangel an 
vollstándiger systematischer Durchsichtigkeit folgen, so müssten wir doch bei den 
Dialogen, welche der Hauptsitz einer Lehre sind, auch gleich die Parallelen aus den 
übrigen beibringen." 

138 Ibid., vol. 2, p. 367: “Ist aber hiemit die Ordnung seiner Schriften einmal ver- 
lassen, so haben wir keinen Grund mehr, uns im Uebringen an dieselbe zu binden, 
die Aufgabe wird vielmehr die sein, uns in den innern Quellpunkt des platonsichen 
Systems zu versetzen, und um diesen die Elemente desselben in dem innern Ver- 
haltniss, das sie im Geist ihres Urhebers hatten, anschiessen zu lassen.'” Ibid., vol. 2, 
p. 367 n. 1, Zeller acknowledges the effort to establish the chronological order and the 
internal relations between the dialogues, but he adds: “Diese Untersuchungen sind an 
ihrem Orte vom hóchsten Werthe, aber in der Darstellung des platonischen Systems 
muss das Literarische hinter der Frage nach dem philosophischen Zusammenhang 
zurückstehen." (Zeller's expansion.) 
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Socrates to focus on ethics, ethics became the last part of his mature 
system of philosophy, just like in the account of Brucker.'? 

Accordingly, Zeller outlines the foundation of Plato's philosophy and 
offers a systematic account of his philosophy, divided into dialectics, 
physics and ethics, just like we have seen in the accounts of Brucker 
and Hegel. In his treatment of these three parts, Zeller accommo- 
dates much more material than his predecessors had done, and his 
account is therefore far less schematic, and the axiomatic procedure 
that we saw in Brucker's account 1s abandoned, just as in the case of 
Hegel. Nevertheless, the historiographical scheme underlying Zeller's 
treatment resembles that of his predecessors, who, like Zeller, had 
adhered to Brucker's historiography of philosophy, though Zeller's 
treatment has the flavour of one particular, intermediary historian of 
philosophy, Hegel. 


(vii) Kuno Fischer (1824-1907) 


Kuno Fischer was another German historian of philosophy, who studied 
philology in Leipzig and later philosophy in Halle as a youngster. He 
taught philosophy at the University of Jena between 1855 and 1872, 
and in Heidelberg between 1872 and 1875.'?' He wrote his Geschichte 
der neuern Philosophie in. 10 volumes over an extended period—the first 
volume came out in 1852, the last one in 1904.'% This work of his 
was one of the most used general histories of philosophy in nineteenth- 
century courses on the history of philosophy in Germany, and it went 
through several editions and numerous reprints in this century alone. '*? 


1% Ibid., vol. 2, p. 554: *Wiewohl daher seine eigene Spekulation von Anfang an 
unter dem Einfluss der sokratischen Ethik gestanden hat, so 1st doch andererseits 
die Gestalt, welche er selbst der Sittenlehre gab, durch seine Metaphysik und seine 
Anthropologie, und weiterhin auch durch seine Physik mitbedingt, und ohne dieselben 
nicht vollstándig zu erklaren: was für die geschichtliche Entstehung seines Systems 
Ausgangspunkt ist [i.e. Socrates’ ethics], das stellt sich in dem ausgebildeten System 
selbst an das Ende." Compare with the placement of ethics in Brucker's account of 
Plato's philosophy; see pp. 86-87 above. 

1%0 For the composition of Brucker's account, see p. 84 above. For the composition 
of Hegel's account, see pp. 220-221 above. 

?' Lonco, ‘Kuno Fischer (1824-1907), pp. 174-175. 

192 Ibid., p. 175. For Fischer's historiography, see ibid., pp. 176-215. For further stud- 
les on his historiography, see also references ibid., pp. 215-212. For Fischer's reception 
in England and Italy, see ibid., pp. 213-215. 

193 SCHNEIDER, ‘A bibliography of nineteenth-century histories of philosophy in 
German, English, and French (1810-18997, p. 144. 
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A reprint of the first edition has been published by Hans-Georg Gadamer 
(1900-2002) in Heidelberg in 1997.'" 

Fischer’s long ‘Einleitung’ to his Geschichte der neuern Philosophie, the 
first chapter, entitled “Geschichte der Philosophie as Wissenschaft’, is 
dedicated to the method in history of philosophy.'” In this part of 
the ‘Einleitung’, Fischer uses the historiographical concept ‘system of 
philosophy’ on almost every single page and he uses it forcefully in his 
articulation of the historiography of philosophy.!” However, Fischer 
does not explain, at least not on this occasion, what he means by 
‘system of philosophy’. He assumes that all past philosophers worked 
out systems of philosophy, more or less perfectly, and that the history 


of such systems of philosophy can be read as a record of mankind's 


consciousness. !%” 


To Fischer, a sound historiography of philosophy must get the balance 
right between two elements, namely the historical and the philosophi- 
cal, or critical, as he calls it. None of these two elements in isolation 
can provide a sound methodological basis for history of philosophy, 
they must be combined.'?? If that is done, the result will be a sound 
historiography for the history of philosophy. ? Diogenes Laertius is an 
example of a historian of philosophy who only pursued the historical 


194 LonGo, ‘Kuno Fischer (1824-19077, p. 175. 

' We find the ‘Einleitung’ in FrscueR, Geschichte der neuern Philosophie, vol. 1, pp. 
3-144, and the ‘Geschichte der Philosophie als Wissenschaft’ ibid., vol. 1, pp. 3-15. 

196 FISCHER, Geschichte der neuern Philosophie, vol. 1, pp. 4.24, 4.29, 4.32, 4.36, 5.4, 5.17, 
5.20, 5.22, 5.26, 6.4, 7.24, 8.31, 8.32, 9.19, 9.34, 9.37, 9.38, 12.7, 12.19, 14.31. 

197 Ibid., vol. 1, p. 14: “Was in der Entwicklung des Individuums die bedeutungs- 
vollen Selbstbetrachtungen sind, das sind in dem Gesammtleben der Menschheit die 
hervorragenden Systeme der Philosophie". 

198 [bid., vol. 1, pp. 5-6, especially p. 6.8-15: “Bei dieser Trennung des historischen 
und kritischen Standpunktes wird die Aufgabe, welche die Geschichte der Philosophie 
stellt, nicht gelöst und die Schwierigkeit, welche in der Sache liegt, bloß umgangen. 
Wir erhalten von den einen Geschichte ohne Philosophie, von den andern Philosophie 
ohne Geschichte. Geschichte der Philosophie ist begreiflicher Weise auf keinem dieser 
Standpunkte möglich.” 

19 Ibid., vol. 1, p. 8.26-37: “Auf den ersten Blick schien es, als ob der Begriff 
der Philosophie die Möglichkeit einer Geschichte als etwas ihr Unverträgliches von 
sich ausschließt; jetz schen wir, daß im Gegentheil die Philosophie die geschichtliche 
Entwicklung nicht bloß als eine Möglichkeit zuläßt, sondern als eine Nothwendigkeit 
fordert, daß jedem philosophischen System mit seinem geschichtlichen Werth auch 
seine geschichtlichen Wahrheit zukommt, daß jedes dieser Systeme ebenso sehr in 
seiner geschichtlichen Eigenthümlichkeit als nach seinem Wahrheitsgehalt erkannt sein 
will, daß mithin die Geschichte der Philosophie als Wissenschaft den historischen Ge- 
schichtspunkt mit dem kritischen, das geschichtliche Interesse mit dem philosophischen 
auf das engste vereinigt.” 
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circumstances of past philosophers. Thomas Stanley, Pierre Bayle and 
Jacob Brucker, on the other hand, intended to combine the historical 
and the philosophical approach by explaining the systems of philosophy 
of past thinkers, according to Fischer." 

Fischer did not include an exposition of Plato in this work, dealing 
with early modern philosophy; I shall, instead, turn to his account of 
Giordano Bruno for exemplification of his historiography. Here we find 
Bruno characterized as an important naturalist of the Renaissance, who 
strove to work out a ‘system’ in which the coincidence of opposites is 
the general principle.” Hereby Fisher’s interpretation of Bruno dif- 
fers from that of Brucker on two counts. First, Brucker had identified 
Bruno’s concept of the minimum as the general principle in Bruno’s 
system of philosophy. Second, Brucker had conceived of Bruno’s system 
as an axiomatic-deductive complex of doctrines, departing from this 
general principle, whereas Fischer, rather confusingly, refers Bruno’s 
so-called system to Lull’s combinatory art, in which concepts, placed 
on equal footing, are combined internally"? In the case of Bruno, 
the term ‘system’ has survived in Fischer’s exposition, but it has lost 
its original meaning in Brucker’s historiography. Nevertheless, Fischer 
retains the idea of one single general principle governing Bruno’s entire 
philosophy—an endeavour similar to that of Brucker, although they 
arrived at different identifications of this very principle. 


(vin) Friedrich Ueberweg (1826-1871) 


The German historian of philosophy Friedrich Ueberweg studied phi- 
lology and philosophy in Góttingen, Berlin and Halle between 1845 


?? Ibid., vol. 1, p. 6.3-7: “Und unter den ersten Schriftstellern, die in der neuen Zeit 
die Systeme der philosophen dargestellt und beurtheilt haben, giebt es drei, die sich 
mit jenen Standpunkten vergleichen lassen: Thomas Stanley, Pierre Bayle und Jacob 
Brucker." It is unlikely, however, that Thomas Stanley employed the historiographical 
concept ‘system of philosophy’ about past thinkers. He did not do so in the case of 
Thales, Plato and Aristotle; see p. 113 n. 228 above. 

21 For Bruno’s philosophy, see ibid., vol. 1, pp. 98.23-102.5. For Bruno's system, see 
ibid., vol. 1, p. 99.21—28: “Wie das System der Dinge nur eines sein kann, so müssen 
demgemäß sich unsere Begriffe systematisch und tabellarisch ordnen lassen: daher 
interessirt und beschäftigt ihn die sogenannte ‘lullistische Kunst’. Gegen den Dualis- 
mus zwischen Gott und Welt, Form und Materie erhebt er die durchgängige Einheit 
der Gegensätze, die zuerst an der Schwelle der Renaissance der tiefsinnige Nikolaus 
Cusanus ausgesprochen, und macht sie zum Prinzip seiner Lehre." 

?? For Brucker's establishment of Bruno’s general principle, see pp. 53-54 above. 
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and 1850. After some itinerant years, Ueberweg attained a position 
at the University of Kónigsberg in 1862, where he remained until his 
death in 1871.?9* 

The first edition of his general history of philosophy, Grundriss der 
Geschichte der Philosophie, von Thales bis auf die Gegenwart, came out in 
three volumes between 1863 and 1866.*°* Ueberweg probably edited 
the third edition himself, which came out in 1868, but thereafter suc- 
cessive editors ensured that it was re-edited over the following seventy 
years—the twelfth edition, edited by Karl Praechter (1858-1933), was 
published between 1923-1926.?? A new, thirteenth edition of Ueber- 
weg's Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie has been initiated by Hellmut 
Flashar in 1983, but it is not yet complete." This is an extraordinary 
success for Ueberweg’s work, especially since other, competing general 
histories of philosophy were published in German in the second half 
of the nineteenth century. From its first edition, 1863-1866, and at 
least for the next seventy years, this work was regarded as one of the 
most important, if not the most important, instruments for students 
and researchers in the field of history of philosophy?" An English 
translation of Ueberweg's work, entitled History of philosophy from Thales 
to the present time, was published between 1871 and 1873, affecting some 
parts of American philosophy in late nineteenth century and the first 
part of the twentieth century"? 

Ueberweg explains in the ‘Vorwort’ to the first edition, that he com- 
posed his Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie in response to the needs 
of his students.?” The fact that it had this didactic and pedagogical 


?5 GRIGENTI, ‘Friedrich Ueberweg (1826-1871), pp. 216-217. 

21 Ibid., p. 218. For Ueberweg's writings, see ibid., pp. 217-218. For studies on 
Ueberweg's life and writings, see bibliographical references ibid., p. 246. 

205 Ibid., p. 244. 

206 UEBERWEG, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie, 13th ed., vol. 1-, ed. H. Flashar 
et al. Basel and Stuttgart, 1983-. 

207 For its reception, see GRIGENTI, ‘Friedrich Ueberweg (1826-1871), pp. 244-246. 

208 ‘UEBERWEG, History of philosophy from Thales to the present time. New York, 1871-1873. 
For the bibliographical information about this English translation, I rely on KukLick, 
‘Seven thinkers and how they grew’, pp. 129, 138. For the influence of this translation 
on American philosophy, see ibid., pp. 129-130, 132. 

209 UEBERWEG, ‘Vorwort zur ersten Auflage’, in id., Grundriss der Geschichte der Phi- 
losophie von Thales bis auf die Gegenwart, 2nd ed., p. v: “Zur Abfassung eines Grundrisses 
der Geschichte der Philosophie habe ich mich vornehmlich durch den mir von der 
Verlagshandlung geäusserten und zugleich mich selbst erfüllenden Wunsch bestimmt 
gefunden, einem offenbaren Bedürfniss der Studirenden entgegenzukommen, für welches 
seit dem Veralten des Tennemann'schen Compendiums wenig geschehen ist.” 
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purpose from its outset, may, at least to some extent, explain its enor- 
mous success in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, where history 
of philosophy was one of the most important and most studied disci- 
plines at philosophy departments at continental universities." One can 
imagine that Ueberweg's perpetual use of past ‘systems of philosophy’ 
as building blocks for epochs and periods was an efficacious pedagogical 
device, which, it itself, institutionalized the historiographical concept 
‘system of philosophy’ through mere repetition—at least in the minds 
of his students and readers. 

In the ‘Einleitung’ to his Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie, Ueber- 
weg reflects upon the historiography of philosophy. The ‘Einleitung’ 
bears the subtitle, ‘Ueber den Begriff, die Methode, und die allgemeinen 
Quellen und Hilfsmittel der Geschichte der Philosophie" ?!! This section 
is almost unchanged at least from the second edition (possibly also from 
the first, to which I have not had access) to the eleventh edition, but 
altered in the twelfth edition, edited by Karl Praechter between 1923 
and 1928.?? The thirteenth edition, initiated in 1983, is introduced by 
Gadamer, and I shall return to this recent introduction in a moment. 
In the following, I shall primarily focus on the section as it appears 
in the second edition, written by Ueberweg himself, but I shall also 
pay attention to the section as 1t appears in the twelfth and thirteenth 
editions, since these changes allow us to detect the subsequent, histo- 
riographical modifications. 

In the ‘Einleitung’ to the second edition, Ueberweg states that the 
concept ‘philosophy’ is determined by historical and theoretical ele- 
ments, modifying the precise form of the various “systems” of phi- 
losophy.?? Despite such variations, it is possible to define philosophy in 
a formal manner. Philosophy is, Ueberweg contends, a science, which 


210 For the role of history of philosophy in nineteenth-century academic philosophy, 
see refernces to the studies of Schneider on p. 196 n. 6 above. 

?! UEBERWEG, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie von Thales bis auf die Gegenwart, 
2nd ed., pp. 1-12. 

?? UEBERWEG, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie, 12th ed., ed. Praechter, vol. 1, pp. 
1-7. Here the subtitle of the “Einleitung? is slightly changed. It now reads ‘Uber den 
Begriff der Philosophie und die Methode, Quellen und Hilfsmittel ihrer Geschichte’. 

213 UEBERWEG, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie von Thales bis auf die Gegenwart, 2nd 
ed., vol. 1, p. 1: “Der Begriff der Philosophie ist historisch aus den Begriffen geistiger 
Auszeichnung überhaupt und insbesondere theoretischer Biludng hervorgegangen. 
Er pflegt sich in den einzelnen Systemen nach deren eigenthümlichen Charakter zu 
modificiren” 
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builds upon (or discusses) principles.?'* These two features, especially 
the existence of shifting systems, constitute the “universal character" of 
philosophy, on which his account of the history of philosophy is based.?? 
The method prescribed by Ueberweg in the history of philosophy is, 
then, one which identifies the causal connections with the systems of 
philosophy, right back to Plato.?'^ Consequently, Ueberweg regards the 
historian's ability to present the coherence of the individual, past systems 
of philosophy as essential to any history of philosophy?" 

These historiographical views, especially the strong use of the concept 
‘system of philosophy’, links Ueberweg closely to Brucker's historiogra- 
phy of philosophy. However, in the very same ‘Einleitung’, Ueberweg 
distances himself from Brucker, in particular from his major work, 
his Historia critica philosophiae. Ueberweg criticizes it for insufficiency as 
regards the presentation of the coherence in past philosophers’ systems 
of philosophy, for not having a notion of development (Ueberweg 
probably refers to the Hegelian notion ‘Entwickelung’) in the history 
of philosophy, and for adhering to the orthodoxy of the Protestant 
Church in its assessments of past philosophies.?!® Ueberweg does not 
notice that the key concept in his historiography of philosophy, ‘system 
of philosophy’, ultimately derives from Heumann and Brucker. 

This strong view is modified in the twelfth edition. In the ‘Einlei- 
tung’ to the twelfth edition, Ueberweg’s editor, Praechter, carries on 
the use of the concept of ‘system of philosophy’ as a necessary tool 
for historians of philosophy, adding that a solid training in “systematic 


?* Ibid., vol. 1, p. 1: “Diesem gemeinsamen Grundzuge in mannigfachen Auffas- 
sungen der Philosophie entspricht die Definition: die Philosophie ist die Wissenschaft 
der Principien.” 

215 Ibid., vol. 1, p. 5: “Definitionen, welche die Philosophie auf ein bestimmtes 
Gebiet einschränken (wie namentlich die in neuester Zeit zu einer gewissen Geltung 
gelangte Erklarung, die Philosophie sei die Wissenschaft des Geistes), entsprechen 
mindestens nicht dem universellen Charakter der bisherigen grossen Systeme der 
Philosphie und würden sich zu Normen einer geschitlichen Dartstellung derselben 
jedenfalls nicht eignen.” 

216 Ibid., vol. 1, p. 6: “Die Einsicht in den Causalzusammenhang und in den Werth 
der verschiedenen Systeme wurde von Anfang an und schon vor den Versuchen aus- 
führlicher Gesammtdarstellung erstrebt und für die ältesten Philosophien bereits durch 
Plato und Aristoteles begründet”. 

?7 Tbid., vol. 1, p. 7: “Der Werth der Hülfsmittel zur Erlangung der Kenntniss und 
des Verständnisses der Geschichte der Philosophie bestimmt sich theils nach... sowohl 
der Zusammenhang des einzelnen Systemes in sich, als auch die Entwickelungsfolge 
der verschiedenen philosophischen Standpuncte dargelegt wird.” 

218 Thid., vol. 1, p. 8. For the last point of criticism, see ibid., vol. 1, p. 8, as cited 
p. 111 n. 225 above. 
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philosophy" is a necessary preparation for any of his readers.?'? Contrary 
to Ueberweg, Praechter questions the universal validity of the concept 
‘system of philosophy’, especially in relation to Ancient philosophy, e.g. 
that of Plato, and warns against retro-projecting modern conceptions 
of philosophy upon past thinkers.”” Praechter clearly calls into doubt 
what Ueberweg had stated in the second edition, the universal character 
of ‘systems of philosophy’, but, nevertheless, carries on the notion as 
a historiographical tool. 

Gadamer, in his introduction of 1998 to the first volume of the thir- 
teenth edition of Ueberweg's Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie, finds 
it necessary to dedicate several pages on an apology for the use of the 
concept ‘system of philosophy’. He admits that the term ‘system’ was 
not employed in the methodological sense among Greek authors, but 
in the context of music, astronomy and physiology.””' The term was, he 
says, introduced to philosophy in the seventeenth century,” and he calls 
for caution when using the concept."^? Nevertheless, Gadamer defends 
the use of the concept ‘system’ as a historiographical tool in the history 
of philosophy, claiming that it conveys what he conceives as a central 


219 UEBERWEG, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie, 12th ed., ed. Praechter, vol. 1, p. 6: 
*Die Geschichte der Philosophie ist eine Disziplin der Geschichtswissenscahft und 
bedient sich ihrer Metode. Sie steht aber zugleich auch in engster Beziehung zur sys- 
tematischen Philosophie, insofern sie der aus dieser zu gewinnenden Erkenntnisse zum 
Verständnis der geschichtlichen Erscheinungen bedarf.” Ibid., vol. 1, p. 6, the author 
discusses the historical and philosophical interests of the historian of philosophy and 
adds: “Auf der anderen Seite sind Verständnis und Bewertung der in der Geschichte 
vorliegenden Philosopheme nicht erreichbar ohne Schulung in systematischer Philoso- 
phie, so wenig wie sich etwa Geschichte der Mathematik, Medizin oder Baukunde ohne 
systematische Kenntnis dieser Wissenschaften betreiben läßt.” 

20 Ibid., pp. 6-7: “Ob sich die philosophischen Erkenttnisse des Philosophiehis- 
torikers zu einem geschlossenen System—einem eigenen oder übernommenen, wie 
beispielsweise dem kantischen oder hegelischen—zusammenfügen müssen, aus dessen 
Standpunkte die geschichtlichen Erscheinungen zu beurteilen wáren, ist eine mehrfach 
verhandelte Frage (s. Lit.), die ich nur verneiend beantworten kann. Auf jeden Fall hat 
man die naheliegende Gefahr zu meiden, Sátze und Auffassungen eines bestimmten 
modernen Systems oder moderner Philosophie überhaupt in die antike Philosophie 
hineinzudeuten und auf diesem Wege z. B. Platon in wesentlichen Stücken zum 
Kantianer oder Plotin zum Hartmannianer zu machen.” Compare with UEBERWEG, 
Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie von Thales bis auf die Gegenwart, 2nd ed., vol. 1, 
p. 6, as cited p. 243 n. 216 above. 

22! GADAMER, ‘Die Philosophie und ihre Geschichte’, p. xix. He does not bring 
any documentation, but he may rely on RırscHL, System und systematische Methode in der 
Geschichte des wissenschafilichen Sprachgebrauchs und der philosophischen Metodologie, to which 
GADAMER refers in his Wahrheit und Methode, 2nd ed., p. 164 n. 2. 

?? GADAMER, ‘Die Philosophie und ihre Geschichte’, p. xviii. 

?5 Ibid., pp. xviii-xix, xxi. 
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feature in philosophy, its demand for a unitary and comprehensive view 
(“Totalitätsanspruch”), and that it serves to gain historical insight into 
past philosophies.?* He qualifies this view by adding that the concept 
‘system of philosophy’ should only be used as a pedagogical stepping- 
stone for construing new ideas.” 

He advances one argument for its continuous use, namely that the 
idea of unity, denoted by the concept ‘system’, is also essential to Ancient 
science itself.” Hence, we are led to think, it is not only legitimate to 
employ the concept on philosophy developed after the seventeenth 
century, but also on philosophy before this century, even Ancient phi- 
losophy. Gadamer does not, however, bring any documentation for his 
assertion that Ancient science aspired for unity, characterizing systems 
of philosophy. One may indeed wonder whether there were any con- 
sensus on this issue at all. If by ‘science’ (“Wissenschaft”), he means 
‘philosophy’, then the answer is evidently negative, since philosophers 
have never agreed on a definition of philosophy." 

Gadamer concedes that Aristotle did not work out a system of 
philosophy based on principles from which the various doctrines were 
deduced.?? Gadamer claims, however, that Proclus (412—485) was the 
first systematic thinker, and that his systematization "controlled" sub- 
sequent systematic thinking among philosophers up till the fifteenth 
century.” This statement is remarkable. Although Proclus did give a 


?" Thid., p. xxi: “So wurde der Systembegriff zu einer rein deskriptiven historischen 
Kategorie herabgedrückt. Das Festhalten an dem Systembegriff bringt jeweils den 
Totalitatsanspruch der Philosophie noch zum Ausdruck, dient aber nur historischer 
Enkenntnis." See also ibid., p. xx. 

?5 [bid., p. xxii: “Auch ein Handbuch der Geschichte der Philosophie kann sich 
dem [the historiographical concept ‘system of philosophy’ and the associated use of 
*principles'] nicht ganz entziehen. Es muss es auf sich nehmen, um der grossen Über- 
sicht willen, die es anstrebt, feste Lehrformen zu vermitteln, Schematisierungen und 
Vereinfachungen in Kauf zu nehmen. Ihren Geltungssinn gewinnen sie freilich erst 
dann, wenn sie nicht wie endgültige Resultate verzeichnet und übernommen werden, 
sonden aus jeweilig ursprünglichem Vollzug des philosophischen Gedankens zu neuer 
Erzeugung gelangen." 

?5 Ibid., p. xx: “Das Vernuftbedürfnis nach Einheit zeigt sich überall und ist mit 
‘systematischer’ Einheit überhaupt verknüpft. So ist es im Grunde die antike Idee der 
Wissenschaft selbst, wie sie seit alters in der Mathematik Vorbild ist, die sich als Lehr- 
form der philosophischen Systeme (Spinoza, Christian Wolff) durchgesetzt hat." 

?" For the shifting conceptions of philosophy, see Kranz et al., ‘Philosophie’, cols 
572-879. 

?35 GADAMER, ‘Die Philosophie und ihre Geschichte’, p. xxi. 

?9 See ibid., p. xxi: “Es ist erst eine spátantike Entwicklung, die vielleicht auf 
Ansatze der Akademie zurückgeht, dass das euklidische Vorbild der Beweislogik am 
Ende der Antike wirklich so etwas wie ein System ausgeführt hat, und das war bei 
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highly ordered account of Neoplatonic thought in his Elements of theology, 
the most ordered of his works (the other works were commentaries and 
hymns), it remains questionable whether this order was the same as the 
order(s) of subsequent philosophies up till the fifteenth century. It is 
highly unlikely that the order of these subsequent philosophies, up till 
the fifteenth century, corresponds to what has been called a ‘system of 
philosophy’ in and after the seventeenth century, since the concept had 
not yet taken on the methodological meaning before the seventeenth 
century, as explained above. More importantly, it should be observed 
that William of Moerbeke (ca. 1215-1286) translated Proclus! Elements 
of theology from Greek to Latin as late as 1268-1281; before then, very 
few intellectuals in the West were be able to read Proclus, even if they 
had the manuscripts at hand.” If that is so, how is it possible to attri- 
bute to Proclus, and his alleged method, such an influence? For these 
reasons, and others beside that we need not enter, Gadamer's arguments 
for a vast influence, up till the fifteenth century, deriving from Proclus’ 
alleged ‘system of philosophy’, are unconvincing. 

Lastly, in his introduction of 1998, Gadamer does not distinguish 
between ‘system of philosophy’ in the context of methodology of phi- 
losophy, and ‘system of philosophy’ in the context of historiography 
of philosophy. 

Let us see how these views of Ueberweg become visible in his account 
of Plato’s philosophy.?' As said already, Ueberweg’s work was partly 
written in response to the needs of his students. In addition to the 
outline of Plato’s life, works and philosophy, Ueberweg inserts a very 
comprehensive, thematically ordered bibliography—a circumstance, 
which suggests that his ambition was rather modest, to offer a prelimi- 
nary sketch that could supplemented with further reading. 

There is no doubt to Ueberweg, however, that Plato developed a 
‘system of philosophy’ in which Plato’s doctrine of ideas was the key 
principle. Ueberweg’s concern solely regards the point in time when 


Proklos der Fall, durchaus noch nicht bei Plotin. Die ganze Folgezeit (bis zum 15. 
Jahrhundert) war bezeichnenderweise von Proklos beherrscht. Es bestatigt sich, dass 
es erst ein Spätling war, in dem das Philosophieren trotz mannigfacher Ansätze sich 
in einer durchgeführten Systematik erfüllte.” 

?9 For this translation, see ZWAENEPOEL, ‘Introduction’, p. 15. 

?3 For Plato, see UEBERWEG, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie von Thales bis auf 
die Gegenwart, 2nd ed., vol. 1, pp. 90-118. 
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it took form in the mind of Plato.?? In this connection, Ueberweg 


brings forth Tennemann’s theory about Plato's esoteric learning in his 
oral lectures.’ Hereby Ueberweg justifies the inclusion of Plato in his 
history of philosophy, a history of systems of philosophy, as he had 
said in his ‘Einleitung’, even though he does not, in fact, adhere to the 
axiomatic-deductive ideal originally connected to the historiographical 
concept ‘system of philosophy’ by Brucker. 

Ueberweg’s identification of Plato’s doctrine of ideas is regarded as 
the basis of Plato’s division of philosophy. “Although the division of 
philosophy into dialectics, physics and ethics was not explicitly made 
by Plato”, Ueberweg explains, “it is the foundation of his exposition.” 
Having repeated this traditional view going back to Antiquity, he 
explains in the next sentence that “the doctrine of ideas provides the 
centre of his philosophy".?* Ueberweg refers to Cicero's Academica I v 
19 for corrobation, precisely as Brucker and Zeller had done.?? As we 
have seen in Chapter 3, however, Cicero did not state that this division 
was supported by a methodology with an axiomatic-deductive charac- 
ter—this was an elaboration made by Brucker.?? Ueberweg continues 
with a generic account of Plato's doctrine of ideas, in which he 1s 
not shy of interpreting the gods and the Demiurge in the Timaeus as 


?? Ibid., vol. 1, p. 93: “Dass Plato, während er mit Sokrates umging, sich auch mit 
anderen philosophischen Richtungen vertraut gemacht habe, ist wahrscheinlich; 
ob er aber damals bereits die Grundzüge seines eigenen, auf der Ideenlehre beruhenden 
Systems gewonnen habe, ist ungewiss; an sicheren historischen Spuren fehlt es durchaus." 
(Ueberweg's expansion.) 

555 Thid., vol. 1, p. 96: “Die Dialoge, in welchen Plato am tiefsten auf die Principien 
eingeht und nach Form und Inhalt sich den mündlichen Vortragen, über welche Ari- 
stoteles berichtet, am meisten annähert, möchten zu den spätesten gehören und erst 
nach den systematischen oder constructiven Dialogen verfasst worden sein.” Although 
Aristotle does refer to Plato's lectures, he did not say that they conveyed a system of 
philosophy, nor that they were systematic; this is an elaboration of the later tradition. 
For Aristotle on Plato, and modern Plato scholars’ discussion of Aristotle’s claims in this 
regard, see TIGERSTEDT, Interpreting Plato, pp. 82-83. UEBERWEG, Grundriss der Geschichte 
der Philosophie von Thales bis auf die Gegenwart, 2nd ed., vol. 1, pp. 101, 105, similarly 
refers to Plato's oral lectures and their so-called unwritten doctrines. 

4 Thid., vol. 1, pp. 101-102: “Die Eintheilung der Philosophie in Dialektik, Physik 
und Ethik wird zwar nicht ausdrücklich von Plato aufgestellt, liegt aber seiner Darstel- 
lung zu Grunde. Den Mittelpunkt seiner Philosophie bildet die Ideenlehre.” Ibid., 
vol. 1, p. 96, the doctrine of ideas is assigned the same role in regard to physics and ethics. 

?55 Ibid., vol. 1, p. 105. For Brucker's use of this passage in Cicero, see p. 75 n. 48 
above. For Zeller's use of the same passage, see p. 236 n. 184 above. 

?5$ For the absence of this form of systematization in this work of Cicero, see 
pp. 97-88 above. 
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personifications of Platonic ideas and Plato’s idea of the good.?" It 
comes as no surprise that Ueberweg repeatedly speaks of Plato's 'sys- 
tem’, in which the doctrine of ideas is the main principle, and that he 
refers the reader to the expositions of Brucker, Tennemann, Zeller and 
others for a more detailed outline of his system.??? 

Ueberweg does not explain how the doctrine of ideas operates as a 
"centre" from which Plato's physics and ethics can be understood. His 
intention, facilitated with his extended bibliografia ragionata, may be to 
invoke earlier accounts (e.g. those of Tennemann and Zeller) of this 
connection between Plato's doctrine of ideas and his physics and ethics, 
rather than to explain it. For Plato's physics, Ueberweg relies on Plato's 
Timaeus, as the previous tradition, and here he advances an argument, 
perhaps not a good one, for not using the doctrine of ideas as a key 
to understand this second part, namely that the Timaeus is not about 
being (ousia), but about becoming ( genesis). ?? 

In his ‘Einleitung’, Ueberweg denounces Brucker’s Historia critica philo- 
sophiae, as we have seen. However, on a general level he retains Brucker's 
historiographical concept ‘system of philosophy’, and in relation to Plato 
he latches on to several features ultimately going back to Brucker's inter- 
pretation of Plato: the identification of Plato's principle (doctrine of ideas) 


»7 For the doctrine of ideas, see UEBERwEG, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie von 
Thales bis auf die Gegenwart, 2nd ed., vol. 1, pp. 102-109. For this interpretation of the 
Timaeus, see ibid., vol. 1, pp. 102-103. For the role of myths in Plato, see ibid., vol. 1, 
p. 107: *Die mythische Darstellung des Seienden in der Form des Werdenden und 
des Psychischen in der Form des Wahrnehmbaren ist ein Erleichterungsmittel der 
subjectiven Auffassung, aber an sich eine unvollkommene Form der Betrachtung; nur 
die dialektische Methode ist die dem Inhalt adaquate Weise der philosophischen Erk- 
enntniss." (Ueberweg's expansion.) 

88 Ibid., vol. 1, pp. 94, 104, Ueberweg also refers to Plato’s system of philosophy. 
For Ueberweg's references to Brucker's, Tennemann's and Zeller's expositions of 
Plato's system of philosophy, see ibid., vol. 1, p. 104. For early accounts of Plato's 
philosophy, he refers, ibid., vol. 1, p. 104, to “Jak. Brucker (1748)”, probably a refer- 
ence to Brucker, ‘De convenientia numerorum Pythagorae cum ideis Platonis, Sup- 
plemento historiae de ideis inserviens’, in id., Miscellanea histotriae philosophicae literariae, 
criticae . .. Augsburg, 1748, pp. 56-109, where we find an exposition of Plato's doctrine 
of ideas. For this bibliographical information I rely on Zán, “Verzeichnis der Schriften 
Jacob Bruckers’, p. 311. 

239 UEBERWEG, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie von Thales bis auf die Gegenwart, 2nd 
ed., vol. 1, p. 111: “Plato eróffnet die Darstellung seiner Physik im Tim. (p. 28 f£) mit der 
Erklärung, dass sich, da die sichtbare Welt die Form der yéveoic, nicht der odoia 
trage, auf diesem Gebiete nichts absolut Gesichertes, sondern nur Wahrscheinliches 
(eixöteg u001) aufstellen lasse. Die Form der Naturerkenntniss ist nach ihm nicht die 
Wissenschaft (&riornun) oder Wahrheitserkenntniss (&ANBeıo), sondern der Glaube 
(ntottc).” (Ueberweg's expansion.) 
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as the key principle in Plato's system; and the division of Plato's phi- 
losophy into dialectics, physics and ethics, based on that very principle. 
Moreover, Ueberweg refers explicitly to Brucker's account of 1748 as 
an authoritative exposition of Plato’s doctrine of ideas.’ So despite 
the fact that Ueberweg criticizes Brucker’s Historia critica philosophiae for 
being incoherent in its presentations of individual philosophers, for 
being denuded a notion of development in the history of philosophy, 
and for being apologetic, Ueberweg not only accepts Brucker's central, 
historiographical concept, ‘system of philosophy’, but also the most 
important tenets of its application on Plato's philosophy. 

How 1s Plato's philosophy accounted for in the first volume of the 
twelfth edition, edited and written by Praechter?**' Despite Praechter's 
outspoken doubt about the validity of Ueberweg's claim about the uni- 
versal validity of the historiographical concept ‘system of philosophy’, 
he does offer a ‘Systematic survey of Plato’s teaching’ (‘Systematischer 
Überblick über Platons Lehre’) divided according to the traditional tri- 
partition into dialectics, natural philosophy and ethics.?? However, this 
section only takes up thirteen out of more than hundred and fifty pages 
on Plato’s life and thinking. The largest part of Praechter’s exposition 
is concerned with Plato’s individual writings—their authenticity and 
chronological order, related to Plato’s intellectual development—lead- 
ing to a full exposition of Plato’s philosophical development, in which 
Praechter explicitly follows Hermann’s genetic approach.” 

Praechter's procedure 1s somewhat paradoxical. On the one hand, 
he denies the existence of a “closed system” in Plato’s philosophy, which, 
he says, we find in Aristotle, Plotinus and recent systematic philoso- 
phers. On the other hand, he reckons that a survey of Plato’s principles 
(*Theoreme? is desirable (“wünschenswerth”), for which reason he adds 
the “Systematic survey’ to his exposition. How can this paradox be 
solved? Clearly, Praechter did not think that Plato possessed a mature 
system of philosophy from the outset of his career. Plato’s philosophy 
developed over time and excludes such systematization. Nevertheless, 
when Praechter speaks of a systematic survey of Plato’s principles as 


240 For Uebwerweg's references to Brucker's works, see p. 248 n. 238 above. 

?! UEBERWEG, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie, 12th ed., ed. K. Praechter, vol. 1, 
p. vi, informs us that the first volume, on Ancient philosophy, is re-written by Praechter. 
Plato’s philosophy is exposed ibid., vol. 1, pp. 178-341. 

* For this survey, see ibid., vol. 1, pp. 328-341. 

?5 For Praechter's adherence to Hermann’s hermeneutic position, see ibid., vol. 1, 


pp. 188, 219. 
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“desirable”, he probably thinks that such a survey is desirable not only 
because of its pedagogical utility but because Plato himself adhered 
to some basic teaching throughout his philosophical development, 
and that this teaching was the “stable core", that “appeared in ever 
new contexts and ever changing differentiation". Hence, Praechter's 
‘Systematic survey’ is intended as more than a pedagogical efficacious 
appendix, it is also intended as an adequate description of the core of 
Plato’s philosophy.?** 

This interpretation of Praechter’s intention is affirmed in his genetic 
account of Plato’s philosophy. Having divided Plato’s development 
into four periods, Praechter determines the third period—in which he 
composes the Symposium, the Phaedo, the Republic and the Phaedrus—as 
the one in which Plato works out his doctrine of ideas.”* This doctrine, 
Praechter claims, provides the “centre” of Plato's entire philosophy 
from which the various philosophical disciplines in Plato's philosophy 
gain their orientation." The genetic approach does not, then, entirely 
exclude the kind of systematization, which we find in Brucker and his 


?* Ibid., vol. 1, pp. 222-223: “Platons Lehren haben sich im Laufe seines langen 
Lebens mannigfach entwickelt und umgestaltet. Obwohl sich der sokratische Grund- 
charakter seines Denkens und damit auch ein gewisses maß positiver Anschauungen 
gleichgeblieben sind, läßt sich doch nicht sagen, daß er in einem bestimmten Zeit- 
punkte ein fertiges System gehabt habe, das in der folgenden Zeit keine oder doch nur 
unwesentliche Veränderungen erfahren hätte. Dazu kommt die Eigenart der Darstel- 
lungsform. Statt dogmatischen Vortrags scharf formulierter Philosopheme treffen wir 
überall Verflechtung der Lehren in den wechselnden Zusammenhang philosophischer 
Gespräche, wodurch auch das in seinem Kerne Feststehende in immer neuer Verbindung 
und veränderter Nuancierung erscheint. Anders als es etwa bei Aristoteles, Plotin und 
den neueren Systematikern der Fall ist, lassen sich daher Platons Lehren nicht ohne 
Gewaltsamkeit aus ihrer jeweiligen Umgebung losgelöst in Form eines geschlossenen 
Systems darstellen.” 

* For Praechter's division of Plato’s development into four periods, sec ibid., vol. 1, 
pp. 188-190. 

%6 Thid., vol. 1, p. 260: “Auch in Platons reifsten Mannesjahren hat sich diese freilich 
nicht im Sinne einer nach allen Seiten durchgreifenden und gleichbleibende Systema- 
tisierung vollzogen. Platon ist ein Werdender gewesen sein Leben lang, und auch die 
Schriften dieser Periode zeugen durch Schwankungen und Veranderungen in Grundle- 
hren für sein nie abgeschlossenes Ringen nach Erkenntnis. Aber eine Vereinheitlichung 
findet doch insofern statt, als die jetzt mit voller Klarheit ausgebildete Ideenlehre, d. h. 
die Setzung der Begriffe als selbstandiger, von der Erscheinungswelt getrennter und 
ihr übergeordneter Substanzen, in das Zentrum der Anschauungen Platons tritt, und 
nach ihr sein Denken innerhalb der verschiedenen philosophischen Disciplinen sich 
orientiert. . .. So sammelt sich Sokratisches und Vorsokratisches in der Ideenlehre wie 
in einem Brennpunkte, um von hier auf Erkenntnistheorie, Metaphysik, Psychologie, 
Ethik, Politik und Asthetik auszustrahlen." (Praechter's expansion.) Ibid., vol. 1, p. 269, 
the Republic 1s praised as a key work in this respect. 
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successors. On some occasions Brucker had identified the doctrine of 
ideas as one on which the content of Plato's philosophical disciplines 
depends.?" Consequently, Praechter goes through this and the remain- 
ing part of Plato's development with an eye on Plato's doctrine of 
ideas and its shifting applications and elaborations throughout Plato's 
dialogues.” Needless to say, Plato's doctrine (or doctrines) of ideas 
stands out in his dialogues and must be accounted for in any adequate 
interpretation of Plato's philosophy. Brucker’s specific claim, that it 
provides the starüng point for an understanding of all philosophical 
disciplines dealt with by Plato, and that this doctrine provides unity 
in Plato's philosophy, is, however, a much stronger claim than that. 
Praechter, despite his reservations, voices this view, even though it is 
integrated in a genetic method. 

This view is reflected in Praechter’s “Systematic survey’, in which 
Plato’s philosophy is divided into four parts: (1) Dialectics and philoso- 
phy of language. Plato’s dialectics comprises his metaphysics, doctrine 
of ideas, doctrine of numbers, logic and epistemology. (ü) Theology, 
natural philosophy and psychology. (iii) Moral philosophy. (iv) Political 
philosophy.?? Praechter admits that a system with this division does not 
appear in Plato's own writings,” but he uses Cicero's Academica I v 19 
as an indirect source, in which Plato's philosophy 1s divided into ethics, 
physics and dialectics.?! Part (i) in Praechter’s division corresponds 
to dialectics in Cicero's division, part (ii) corresponds to physics, and 
(iii) and (iv) correspond to dialectics.?? 

We can, none the less, observe at least three differences between 
Praechter's and Cicero's divisions. First, where Cicero had mentioned 
these parts in the order ethics-physics-dialectics, Praechter reverses the 
order so that it is now dialectics-physics-ethics."? Hereby Praechter 
gives Plato's doctrine of ideas, a part of dialectics, a prominent position 
corresponding to its strong, explanatory power in Plato's philosophy 


?7 Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 695.30-37, as cited p. 85 n. 98 above. 

%8 UEBERWEG, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie, 12th ed., ed. K. Praechter, vol. 1, 
pp. 222-328. 

?9 For the ‘Systematic survey’, see ibid., vol. 1, pp. 328-341. 

250 Ibid., vol. 1, p. 328. 

31 Ibid., vol. 1, p. 332. 

232 Ibid., vol. 1, pp. 328-329, Praechter refers his division of Plato’s philosophy to 
the traditional division dialectics-physics-ethics. 

33 Compare with Cicero, Academica I v 19, ed. Reid, pp. 115-116, as cited p. 88 
n. 110 above. Cicero follows this order in his account; see ibid., I v 19-1 viii 33, ed. 
Reid, pp. 115-141. 
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as a whole, still according to Praechter. Second, In Cicero's account, 
dialectics is restricted to Plato's doctrine of 1deas, partly treated in con- 
nection with sense perception and its objective validity, partly in con- 
nection with language, partly in connection with logical inferences.?* 
In Praechter's account, dialectics also comprises Plato's metaphysics, 
his doctrine of numbers, and his epistemology. Third, Cicero had 
not, neither nominally nor conceptually, regarded the tripartition as a 
system of philosophy in which certain doctrines, e.g. that of ideas, can 
be assigned the role of principles from which the content of various 
parts of Plato’s philosophy can be explained.?? This was an elabora- 
tion of Brucker. 

As said above, the thirteenth edition of Ueberweg’s Grundriss der 
Geschichte der Philosophie is under way. The volume exposing Plato’s 
philosophy (volume 2.2, written by Michael Erler) has not yet been 
published, so we will have to wait and see whether he employs the 
historiographical concept ‘system of philosophy’ on Plato’s works as 
forcefully as Gadamer has led us to expect from his introduction to 
this thirteenth edition. Be that as it may, the historiographical concept 
‘system of philosophy’ still takes up an important role among Plato 
scholars, especially those named modern Esoterists.?°° 


(ix) Hans Brochner (1820-1875) 


In 1873-1874, the first Danish general history of philosophy appeared. 
It was written by the Danish professor of philosophy, Hans Brøchner 
(1820-1875), and entitled Philosophiens historie i Grundrids (Outline of the 
history of philosophy). In the ‘Indledning’ (‘Introduction’) to this work, 
Brochner clarifies his historiography of philosophy. ‘This introduction 
built to some extent on his earlier treatise, Bidrag til Opfattelsen af Phi- 
losophiens historiske Udvikling (Contribution to the understanding of philosophy’s 
historical development, 1869), drawing on a Hegelian, teleological concep- 
tion of history.?" In the following, however, I shall focus on Brochner's 


34 For Plato's dialectics, according to Cicero, see CICERO, Academica I viii 30-32, 
ed. Reid, pp. 135-140. 

?5 Ibid., I v 19-I viii 32, ed. Reid, pp. 137-140. 

?9 See TIGERSTEDT, Interpreting Plato, pp. 63-91. 

?7 For Brochner's historiography of philosophy, especially his teleological concep- 
tion of mankind's development towards freedom, which is also manifest in the history 
of philosophy, see Kocs, ‘Hans Brøchner’, pp. 508-515. Although Brøchner was the 
first Scandinavian historian of philosophy to write a general history of philosophy, and 
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‘Indledning’ in his Philosophiens historie i Grundrids, since it gives us a 
clear indication of his interpretation of the historiographical concept 
‘system of philosophy’. 

Brochner defines philosophy in opposition to other scientific disci- 
plines by its use of universal principles: 


Compared to the common characteristic of scientific understanding, 
philosophy stands in contrast to other sciences through the extension of 
its object, the peculiarity of its method, and through its conscientious 
awareness of its understanding. Whereas the specific sciences like zool- 
ogy, astronomy and [psychology] has a restricted area of the natural 
or spiritual reality as its object, or, like mathematics, a single abstract 
feature of reality, philosophy has as its object the entire, concrete reality 
as a unity, in its determination by the principle of being. It [philosophy] 
is, according to its concept, determined by principles, consequent and 
coherent thinking.?*? 


As we have seen in Chapter 1, Brucker had defined philosophy as a 
science, which gives a unitary account of reality on the basis of one 
or a few principles.” In his ‘Indledning’, Brøchner does not refer to 
Brucker, however, but to another German historian of philosophy, 
Eduard Zeller, whose works on the history of philosophy Brochner 
has followed, Brochner says, as regards the (chronological?) division 
and on other points."? As we have seen, Zeller transmitted these ideas 


although Høffding referred to this work as his predecessor (HoFEDING, Den nyere Filosofis 
Historie, vol. 1, p. xv), he is not included in Santinello’s Storia delle storie. 

53 BRØCHNER, Philosophiens Historie i Grundrids, vol. 1, p. 1: “Indenfor Fzlledsbestem- 
melsen af videnskabelig Erkjendelse adskiller Philosophien sig fra de andre Viden- 
skaber ved sin Gjendstands Omfang, ved sin Methodes Eiendommelighed, og ved sit 
Bevidsthedsforhold til sin Erkjendelse. Medens de særegne Videnskaber enten som 
Zoologien, Astronomien og Erfarings-Sjeleleren have et bestemt begreendset Omraade 
af den naturlige eller aandelige Virkelighed til Gjenstand, eller, som Mathematiken, 
en enkelt abstract Bestemmelse ved det Veerende, har Philosophien til Gjendstand den 
hele concrete Virkelighed som Enhed, i dens Bestemthed ved Tilverelsesprincippet. 
Den er efter sit Begreb Principbestemt, gjennemfort, sammenhængende Teenkning.” 
The uses of universal principles is also stressed ibid., vol. 1, p. 2. 

39 For this idea of Brucker, see pp. 15-16, 51 above. 

260 BRØCHNER, Philosophiens Historie i Grundrids, vol. 1, pp. [ii]: “Af de tidligere Værker 
over Philosophiens Historie, som have været mig til Hjælp under Udarbejdelsen af dette 
Skrift, nevner jeg fremfor alle andre Eduard Zellers fortrinlige, omfattende og grundige 
verk over den graske Philosophie, der er Frugten af en sjelden Forening af omfat- 
tende og paalidelig Laerdom, skarpsindig og sund Kritik og philosophisk Indsigt, og har 
bragt lys ind paa utallige Punkter i Oldtidens Philosophie, og fremmet Studiet af den 
mere end noget andet eldre eller samtidigt Skrift. Jeg har 1 denne Deel af min bog 
[part 1, on Ancient Greek philosophy] fulgt Zeller 1 hele Inddelingen af Stoffet, om 
end tildeels med en anden Motivering, og jeg har paa mange Punkter i Fremstillingen 
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of Brucker. In his private library, Brochner also disposed at the first 
volume of Fischer’s Geschichte der neueren Philosophie (1854), 9! Hegel’s 
Vorlesungen über die Geschichte der Philosophie in Michelet's second edition 
of 1840-1844," and Ueberweg's Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie 
in its fourth edition (1871-75), edited by Reicke.??? 

Each system of philosophy in the past is determined by its respec- 
tive principle, Brøchner goes on in his ‘Indledning’, also in line with 
Brucker. Brochner adds the Hegelian view that these individual systems 
of philosophy are governed by an all-embracing principle, a “principle 
of the totality” (“Heelhedens Princip”), corresponding to Hegel's con- 
cept of a ‘system of development’. Brochner says: 


The main principle, it turns out, is its [the historical development] law, 
it is its internal tendency and dynamic energy of development, it is that 
which in itself conceals the principles for the individual systems, which 
it comprises, in the form of its conceptual components. In the principles 
of the individual systems, the principle of the totality unfolds itself. It 
[the principle of totality] evolves, culminates and dissolves through them 
[the individual systems]; it, the more embracing [principle of totality], 
reveals [to thinkers], in a way that is instinctive to thinkers, by controlling 
them [the individual systems, or the thinkers]. By means of which [this 
process] it [the totality] is determined, and by means of which its own 
development and dissolution is determined. *®* 


In the course of history, however, this essence of philosophy has not 
always been cultivated as it should, according to Brøchner, pointing out 
the Patristics and philosophers coming from Medieval scholasticism, who 
produced philosophy *without principles", which lacked internal coher- 


af det Enkelte noje kunnet knytte mig til ham.” Brochner may refer to ZELLER, Die 
Philosophie der Griechen, 4 vols. Tübingen, 1856-1868, which occurs in the inventory of 
his library put on auction after his death; see Tilleg, p. 13. 

?" Tilleg, p. 4. 

?? Thid., p. 5. 

?9 Ibid., p. 12. This copy, bearing Brochner's signature, is probably the one now 
held in the Royal Library, Copenhagen: Catalogue number: Filos 272 (1862—65). 

264 BRØCHNER, Philosophiens Historie i Grundrids, vol. 1, p. 5: “Hovedformens Princip 
vil vise sig som dens Lov, som dens indre tilskyndende og bevægende Udviklingsener- 
gie, som det, der 1 sig skjuler, som sine Begrebsmomenter, Principerne for de enkelte 
Systemer, den omfatter. I de enkelte Systemers Principer udfolder Heelhedens Princip 
sig, det voxer, culminerer og oploses gjennem dem, og aabenbarer, idet det, ubevidst 
for Tenkerne, behersker dem, det mere Omfattende, ved hvilket det selv bestemmes 
og som behersker dets egen Udfoldelse og Opløsning.” This quotation conveys the two 
senses of ‘system’ in Hegel’s historiography of philosophy; For Hegel on the individual 
‘system of philosophy’, see p. 214 n. 89 above; for Hegel on the ‘system of develop- 
ment’, see p. 214 n. 91 above. 
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ence, and bound, as it was, to religious faith, not to reason.?? In the 
Renaissance, however, philosophers fought this enslavement to religion 
and established systems of philosophy based on principles conceived 
by reason alone." In this process, the Reformation played a decisive 
role, freeing philosophers to think independently of religion." On the 
whole, Brochner thus accepts the historiographical concept ‘system of 
philosophy’, as formulated earlier by Brucker—including Brucker’s 
apologetic division of the history of philosophy with the Reformation 
as a turning point."? And like Brucker, Brøchner mentions Giordano 
Bruno as a victim in this effort, characteristic to philosophy after the 
Reformation, to erect systems of philosophy independently of, or even 
in opposition to, religion.” 

As mentioned above, Brochner follows Zeller's Die Philosophie der 
Griechen, of which he owned a copy of the second edition, published 
1856 and 1868.7? If we look at Brochner's exposition of Plato as an 
example of Brochner’s historiographical ideas, we find marked paral- 
lels between his and Zeller's accounts with regard to composition as 
well as interpretation.?"' Like Zeller, Brøchner identifies Plato’s doctrine 


265 BRØCHNER, Philosophiens Historie i Grundrids, vol. 1, p. 7: “Hvad der er bleven kaldt 
en christelig Philosophie, viser sig under sin Udvikling hos Kirkefeedrene og Scholastik- 
erne som en uselvsteendig og principlos udvortes Sammenknytning af et fra Oldtidens 
Tenkning optaget, en fremmed naturlig Verdensanskuelse tilhorende Tankeindhold, 
og af et christeligt, for Tanken utilgængeligt, ubegribeligt Troesindhold: to Elementer, 
der, ifølge deres Veesensforskjellighed, aldrig kunne forenes til en virkelig Enhed eller 
en Tankehelhed.” 

?9 Tbid., vol. 1, p. 8. 

27 [bid, vol. 2, p. 6: “Det er netop denne Proces, denne Udvikling af det Tilstræbte 
af det Svøb, i hvilket det fra først af ligger indhyllet, der afgiver Synspunktet for en 
Sondring mellem to Hovedafsnit i Overgangsperioden, mellem hvilke den krikelige 
Reformations Begyndelse bliver Greendseskjellet.” ‘This role of the Protestant Reforma- 
ton 1s repeated ibid., vol. 2, pp. 10-11. 

28 For Brucker on the Protestant Reformation, see pp. 22-25, 169-177 above. 

269 BRØCHNER, Philosophiens Historie i Grundrids, vol. 2, pp. 6-7: “Ved siden af Systemer, 
der forholde sig indifferent til Christendommen eller formelt underordne sig under 
dens Autoritet, opstaae saadanne, i hvilke Modsætningen til den fremtræder med klar 
Bevidsthed, endog som et lidenskabeligt Had, og der opstaaer en Kamp, 1 hvilken 
Philosophien faaer sine Martyrer (Bruno, Vanini)." 

?? For Brochner's references to carlier, German histories of philosophy, see pp. 
253-254 above. 

27! Brøchner divides his exposition on Plato into seven parts: (a) Life and writings 
(ibid., vol. 1, pp. 99-104 [corresponding to ZELLER, Die Philosophie der Griechen in ihrer 
geschichtlichen Entwicklung, 2nd ed., vol. 2, pp. 286-348]; (b) philosophical background 
and development (ibid., pp. 104-106 [roughly corresponding to ZELLER, Die Philoso- 
phie der Griechen in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung, 2nd ed., vol. 2, pp. 349-368]); (c and 
d) doctrine of ideas (ibid., pp. 106-117 [corresponding to ZELLER, Die Philosophie der 
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of ideas as the governing principle in his philosophy, and Brochner 
assigns to 1t an important explanatory role, although he does not use 
it as an axiom from which a propositional structure can be deduced, 
and although he does not refer to the term, or indeed the concept, 
system of philosophy, in his account of Plato's philosophy." However, 
by pointing out Plato's doctrine of ideas as a principle, he 1s, at least 
in a superficial manner, fulfilling his formal requirement to a history 
of philosophy, stated in his ‘Indledning’, to describe the principles 
controlling a past thinker's system of philosophy??? Also like Zeller 
(and Brucker and Hegel), Brochner regards Plato's moral and political 
philosophy as a derivative from his metaphysics.” 

In his section on Plato, Brochner does not bring any references to 
Plato's work for documentation, nor does he back up the contention 
that Plato's philosophy was governed by his doctrine of ideas as a 
principle with evidence. This circumstance, taken together with his 
adherence to Zeller's history of philosophy, strongly diminishes the 
originality of Brechner's account of Plato. The small physical size 
of his general history of philosophy clearly indicates that it was not 
his ambition to write a history of philosophy that could be compared 
with that of Zeller, and it would probably be wrong to judge it by the 
same scientific standards. On the other hand, the self-assurance with 


Griechen in ihrer. geschichtlichen Entwicklung, 2nd ed., vol. 2, pp. 412-457]); (e) natural 
philosophy (ibid., pp. 117-126 [corresponding to ZELLER, Die Philosophie der Griechen in 
ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung, 2nd ed., vol. 2, pp. 457—524]; (£) philosophical anthro- 
pology, including moral and political philosophy (ibid., pp. 126-131 [corresponding to 
ZELLER, Die Philosophie der Griechen in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung, 2nd ed., vol. 2, pp. 
524—598]; (g) criticism of Plato’s philosophy (ibid., pp. 131-133). Although the scheme 
dialectics-physics-ethics can be traced back to several figures in the earlier tradition 
(Alcinous, Brucker, Hegel, Zeller, etc.), section (f) bears a considerable similarity to 
Zeller's account, although it is often hard to tell whether Zeller, Hegel or some other 
historian of philosophy is the source. 

7? For Plato's use of principles in his philosophy, see BROCHNER, Philosophiens Historie 
1 Grundrids, vol. 1, p. 106: “Platon er ligesom den græske Philosophies personificerede 
Erindring, og idet han i Ideen udtaler Grækenlands Tanke, sammenfatter han i den 
Lære, han bygger paa denne Tanke, de Principper, der beherskede Fortidens Tzenkning, 
og den græske Philosophies væsentligste Indhold.” For Plato’s doctrine of ideas as a 
principle, see also BRocHNER, Philosophiens Historie i Grundrids, vol. 1, pp. 106-117. 

?5 For this formal requirement of Brochner, see p. 253 above. 

274 BRØCHNER, Philosophiens Historie i Grundrids, vol. 1, p. 128: “Den platoniske 
Ethiks Grundpreeg er umiddelbar bestemt ved hans metaphysiske Grundanskuelse”. 
This statement resembles the one we find in ZELLER, Die Philosophie der Griechen in ihrer 
geschichtlichen Entwicklung, 2nd ed., vol. 2, p. 554, as cited p. 238 n. 189 above. Again, 
this statement of Brochner not only echoes the interpretation of Zeller, but also that 
of earlier historians of philosophy. 
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which Brochner refers to the so-called ‘systems’ and ‘principles’ of past 
thinkers, without bothering about textual documentation, testifies the 
degree of self-sufficiency, which these historiographical concepts had 
gained. After all, at the time Brochner published the work, a few years 
before his death, he had been professor of philosophy at the University 
of Copenhagen for a long period, and he might loose his prestige by 
writing books that were perceived by his colleges as incompetent. 


(x) Ernst Cassirer (1874-1945) 


Cassirer never published a general history of philosophy. He did, how- 
ever, publish several works, which dealt with different periods of the 
history of philosophy—notably his Individuum und Kosmos from 1927, 
offering an account of Renaissance philosophy, and his Philosophie der 
Aufklärung, dating from 1932. These works, and several other works on 
the history of philosophy, had a considerable impact on twentieth-cen- 
tury historiography of philosophy. In Cassirer's writings, the concepts 
‘system of philosophy’, and ‘systematic philosophy’ are ubiquitous, 
drawing on many sources and displaying several meanings.?? For the 
present purpose, however, I point out two sources relevant to his his- 
toriography of philosophy, namely Hegel and Brucker. 

Cassirer makes a statement in Die Philosophie der Aufklärung about 
the method employed on the history of philosophy in this and in two 
other writings of his. Cassirer announces that his intention is not to 
describe the wealth of empirical material pertaining to the respective 
period he deals with, e.g. the Enlightenment, but to describe the period 
"from within". He undertakes this task by describing the *development" 
(“Entwicklung”) of “doctrines and systems" (“Doktrinen und Systeme"). 
Such a method provides, Cassirer assures his readers, an account of 
the “phenomenology of the philosophical Spirit", as it manifests itself 
in the solution to philosophical problems.?? There is a Hegelian tone 
in these statements. 


?5 Tf we search a CD-ROM (e.g. Casstrer, Gegsammelte Werke, vols 1-13. Ham- 
burg, 2003) for Cassirer's use of these concepts, we find an overwhelming number 
of applications, whose various meanings I cannot analyze within the limits of the 
present study. 

276 CASSIRER, Die Philosophie der Aufklärung, p. x: “Ich habe in früheren Schriften, ins- 
besondere in meiner Schrift Indiwiduum und Kosmos in der Philosophie der Renaissance (1927) 
und in der Schrift über Die Platonische Renaissance in England (1932), andere Phasen dieser 
großen Gesamtbewegung darzustellen und in ihrer Bedeutung zu würdigen gesucht. 
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If we turn to Michelet’s nineteenth-century edition of Hegel’s Vor- 
lesungen über die Geschichte der Philosophie, we find at least three similarities, 
and Cassirer does in fact refer to Hegel’s philosophy of history in his 
Philosophie der Aufklärung.” First, Hegel too had spoken of the inner 
movement in the history of philosophy"? Second, Hegel too had give 
the concept ‘development’ a key position in his historiography of phi- 
losophy, by speaking of a ‘system of development’, connecting the indi- 
vidual systems of philosophy??? Third, Hegel had also given an idealistic 
explanation of the development of the history of philosophy, namely by 
asserting a causal relationship between the Word-Spirit (Welt-Geist', or 
just ‘Geist’) and the individual systems of philosophy.””’ These similarities 
strongly suggest that Cassirer was influenced by Hegel’s historiography 
of philosophy.”*! Within this large-scale scheme of development, how- 
ever, Cassirer frequently uses the historiographical concept ‘system of 
philosophy’, reminiscent of Brucker’s historiography of philosophy and 
probably reinforced by Kantian and Neo-Kantian ideas. 

In order to see how the Bruckerian concept ‘system of philosophy’ 
works in Cassirer’s historiography of philosophy, I turn to a study 
dating from 1942, where Cassirer set out to defend the Italian Renais- 
sance philosopher Giovanni Pico della Mirandola against the charge 


Mit diesen Arbeiten gehört die vorliegende Darstellung der Aufklärungsphilosophie in 
ihrem sachlichen Ziel und in ihrer methodischen Grundabsicht zusammen. Sie versucht, 
gleich jenen früheren Arbeiten, eine Betrachtungweise der Philosophiegeschichte, die 
nicht bloBe Ergebnisse feststellen und beschreiben, sondern statt dessen die gestaltenden 
Kráfte sichtbar machen will, durch die sie, von innen her, geformt worden sind. Eine 
solche Betractungsweise will in der Entwicklung der philosophischen Doktrinen und 
Systeme zugleich eine Phänomenologie des philosophischen Geistes zu geben suchen; sie will 
die Klarung und Vertiefung verfolgen, die dieser Geist, in seiner Arbeit an den rein- 
objektiven Problemen, von sich selbst, von seinem Wesen und von seiner Bestimmung, 
von seinem Grundcharakter und seiner Mission gewinnt." 

77 CASSIRER refers explicitly to Hegel’s philosophy of history in Die Philosophie der 
Aufklärung, p. 167. 

278 HEGEL, Vorlesungen über die Geschichte der Philosophie, ed. Michelet, 2nd ed., vol. 1, 
p. 32.1-11, as cited p. 216 n. 95 above, and p. 50.14—22, as cited p. 215 n. 93 above. 

9 HEGEL, Vorlesungen über die Geschichte der Philosophie, ed. Michelet, 2nd ed., vol. 1, 
p. 42.3-6, as cited in p. 214 n. 91 above. 

?9 HEGEL, Vorlesungen über die Geschichte der Philosophie, ed. Michelet, 2nd ed., vol. 1, 
p. 32.1-11, as cited p. 216 n. 95 above. 

?5 Cassirer is traditionally interpreted as a Neo-Kantian, but it has been argued that 
we also find non-Kantian elements in Cassirer's thought; see, for instance, VERENE, 
‘Kant, Hegel and Cassirer: The origins of the Philosophy of symbolic forms’, pp. 33-46, 
who argues that we also find Hegelian elements in this work of Cassirer. 
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of syncretism.?? The charge was raised by Brucker in the 1740s, as we 
have seen in Chapter 1 above, and as pointed out by Cassirer himself 
in this very study.” What Brucker had meant by the charge of syn- 
cretism, Cassirer reports, was that Pico's philosophy was, and I quote 
Cassirer’s rendering of Brucker's words, “nothing but an assembling 
and confusing of the most incompatible elements".?** The opposite of 
syncretistic philosophy is a systematic philosophy, still according Cas- 
sirer: In such a philosophical system elements are brought together 
into a coherent unity. 

As said already in Chapter 1, this idea of systematic philosophy— 
characterized by internal coherence, among other things—was also 
applied by Brucker as a criterion for genuine philosophy.” Brucker 
held that Pico’s philosophy failed to fulfil such a criterion." The task 
Cassirer set himself in this study from 1942, was to reject Brucker’s 
negative judgement of Pico’s philosophy by explaining the nature of 
a systematic unity in Pico's philosophy. Cassirer was quite explicit 
in his understanding of a philosophical system as a coherent unity of 
various elements. To Cassirer this meant two things. First, the ‘ele- 
ments’ in such a coherent unity were to be understood as the various 
branches of philosophy, i.e. metaphysics, epistemology, and ethics.?*? So 
a genuine philosophy had to cover these branches of philosophy and 
to combine the doctrines in these fields into a coherent unity. Second, 
Cassirer added, such a philosophical system had to be pervaded by a 
single and distinctive principle.” Cassirer argued that Pico’s philoso- 
phy did meet these two demands.” Accordingly, it was a systematic 
philosophy deserving a place in the history of genuine philosophy. How 
Cassirer argued for this in favour of Pico's philosophy, and whether his 
arguments were valid, need not detain us here. 


282 CASSIRER, ‘Giovanni Pico della Mirandola. A study in the history of Renaissance 
ideas’, pp. 123-144, 319-346. 

?5 For the charge of Brucker, see pp. 28-29 above. 

28! CASSIRER, ‘Giovanni Pico della Mirandola. A study in the history of Renaissance 
ideas’, p. 128, as cited p. 29 n. 82 above (the note continues on p. 30). 

285 See p. 51 above. 

286 See pp. 28-29 above. 

287 CASSIRER, ‘Giovanni Pico della Mirandola. A study in the history of Renaissance 
ideas’, p. 137, as cited p. 32 n. 92 above. 

288 Ibid., p. 129, as cited p. 32 n. 92 above. Cassirer includes, in addition, theology 
and natural philosophy into such a unity; see ibid., p. 322. 

289 [bid., p. 129, as cited p. 32 n. 92 above. 

?9 [bid., p. 137, as cited p. 32 n. 92 above. 
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What should be of interest to us 1s that even though Cassirer rejected 
Brucker's conclusion, that Pico did not deliver a system of philosophy, 
he accepted Brucker's premiss, namely that genuine philosophy, no mat- 
ter its place in history, should provide a system of philosophy. Cassirer 
shared that premiss, but claimed that he could reveal a unity in Pico's 
philosophy, which had been ignored by Brucker and subsequent histo- 
rians of philosophy. Now one could ask Cassirer whether an apology 
building on an adversary's premiss is always the best possible apology. 
In other words, should Cassirer have accepted Brucker's premiss, that 
philosophy should be “systematic” in order to deserve a place in the his- 
tory of philosophy? Or should Cassirer have turned down this criterion 
and defended Pico as a philosopher on the basis of other criteria? 


III. History of Problems 


History of problems grew out of history of philosophy. Whereas histo- 
ries of philosophy dating from the nineteenth century are marked by 
a considerable degree of homogeneity in terms of language (typically 
German), historiographical concepts (e.g. ‘system of philosophy’) and 
periodization, histories of philosophy from twentieth century is a more 
heterogeneous group. German is no longer the *mother tongue" of 
history of philosophy, and competing historiographical ideas emerged. 
Much of the historical material which were typically dealt with in nine- 
teenth-century histories of philosophy, is now also dealt with in other 
disciplines such as history of problems (“Problemgeschichte”), history 
of concepts (“Begriffsgeschichte”), history of ideas, intellectual history, 
history of science, and history of medicine. 

The history of problems arose as an alternative to the traditional 
history of philosophy and its focus on the reconstruction of systems of 
philosophy. According to Geldsetzer, the historian of philosophy Georg 
Gustav Fülleborn (1769-1803) was among the pioneering figures, who 
strove to further such a new method. He did so, Geldsetzer argues, 
through his catalogue of philosophical problems, published in 1799 


in his essay ‘Verzeichnis einiger philosophischer Modethematum'.?! 


9! FÜLLEBORN, "Verzeichniss einiger philosophischen Modethematum’, in Beyträge zur 


Geschichte der Philosophie, vol. 10 (1799), pp. 143-161, and vols 11-12 (1799), pp. 209-225. 
For the history of problems, see GELDSETZER, ‘Problemgeschichte’, cols 1410-1411. 
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In this essay Fülleborn identified four problems dealt with by various 
authors.” He did not claim, however, that these problems were uni- 
versal or eternal, he simply pointed to the fact that they had been dealt 
with by various philosophers. Nor did Fülleborn present these problems 
within a historiographical framework. 

This early catalogue of Fülleborn may have furnished subsequent 
historians of philosophy with a useful starting point for the discipline. 
In the course of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, several his- 
torians of philosophy, e.g. Karl Friedrich Bachmann (1785-1855), 
Christian August Brandis (1790-1867), Kuno Fischer (1824-1907), 
Wilhelm Windelband (1848-1915), Ernst Cassirer (1874-1945), Nicolai 
Hartmann (1882-1950), and others, frequently advanced two, often 
inter-connected, requirements, namely that the traditional reconstruc- 
tion of past systems of philosophy must be subordinated to the history 
of problems, and that these problems are eternal and universal.” One 
could add other historians of philosophy to Geldsetzer's list, George 
Edward Moore (1873-1958), Bertrand Russell (1872-1970), and Harald 
Hoffding (1843-1931), for instance. 

The important 1ssue to my argument is to what extent the historio- 
graphical concept ‘system of philosophy’ remained intact in this new 
discipline termed history of problems. It did indeed, as is clear from 
Geldsetzer's citations, and I shall only bring out one example, namely 
Kuno Fisher, in order to illustrate how ‘system of philosophy’ was trans- 
ferred to the history of problems. As I have already shown above, Kuno 
Fischer latched on to this historiographical concept in the ‘Einleitung’ 
to his Geschichte der neuern Philosophie, and gave it a central position in 
his reflections on the proper method in history of philosophy.” In the 
same ‘Einleitung’, to the third edition of this work, published in 1878, 
Fischer says that the proper way to approach the history of philosophy 
and its systems is to see it as a continuous and ever deepening unfolding 


9? The four problems are: “I. Ob die Tugend erlernbar sey?” (FÜLLEBORN, ‘Verzeich- 
niss einiger philosophischen Modethematum’, vol. 10, pp. 143-147); “II. Die Lehre vom 
Wahrscheinlichen” (ibid., vol. 10, pp. 147-161); “III. Ueber den Widerspruch zwischen 
philosophisch- und theologisch- Wahr” (ibid., vols. 11-12, pp. 204-224); “IV. Ueber 
die Seelen und Kräfte der Thiere" (ibid., vols 11-12, pp. 224—225). 

?5 For exponents of the history of problems in the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies, sce GELDSETZER, “‘Problemgeschichte’, cols 1410-1413. 

?* For Fischer's references to this concept, see p. 239 n. 196 above. 
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of certain problems related to human existence.” He singles out 
four problems, which, according to Fischer, has existed from Ancient 
Greek philosophy up until his days—the same number as in the case 
of Fülleborn, but different problems. These problems’ precise nature 
need not worry us here.” Having lined up these four problems as a 
background, Fischer proceeds to account for the history of philosophy 
from Antiquity up till his own time. 

This effort of Fischer, and of other problem historians, to work out 
expositions of past systems of philosophy according to the (eternal) 
philosophical problems, has its well-known offshots. Ernst Cassirer's 
Das Erkenntnisproblem in der Philosophie und Wissenschaft der neuren Zeit 
(1906-1920) can be seen in this light. As the title clearly indicates, 
problems in themselves, here the one of human cognition, is seen as 
the core of history of philosophy. 

Another example is a Danish historian of philosophy, Harald Hoffding 
(1843-1931), who published his history of modern philosophy, Den nyere 
Filosofis Historie (The history of modern philosophy), first published 1894—1895, 
which went through several editions, and which enjoyed a wide European 
circulation through its translations into German, English and Italian.?" 
When he evaluates the work of his predecessor, Hans Brochner's history 
of philosophy from 1873-74, he distances himself from it, making the 
point that he wants to give the philosophical problems primacy, since, 
as he contends, “the solutions [to philosophical problems] may die, but 
the problems live on".?? Problems are, evidently, eternal, according 


?5 FISCHER, Geschichte der neueren Philosophie, 3rd ed., vol. 1, 1878, p. 15: “Die Men- 
schheit ist ein Problem, das in der Geschichte immer vollstandiger entwickelt, in der 
Philosophie immer deutlicher zum Vorschein gebracht, immer tiefer begriffen wird: 
das ist, kurz gesagt, der ganze Inhalt der Geschichte der Philosophie, ein Inhalt selbst 
von gróDter geschichtlicher Bedueutung. Erst dann sieth man die Geschichte der 
Philosophie im richtigen Lichte, wenn man in ihr den Entwickelungsgang erkennt, in 
welchem die nothwendigen Probleme der Menschheit mit aller Deutlichkeit bestimmt 
und so gelöst werden, daß aus jeder Lösung in fortscreitender Ordnung immer neue 
und tiefere Probleme entspringen.” 

?9 FISCHER, Geschichte der neueren Philosophie, 3rd ed., vol. 1, 1878, points to the fol- 
lowing four problems: “I. Das Weltproblem” (what is nature?) (pp. 17-21); “U. Das 
Erkenntnißproblem” (is human cognition of nature objectively valid?) (pp. 21-25); 
“II. Das Freiheitsproblem" (is a human being endowed with free will?) (pp. 25-28); 
“TV. Das Religionsproblem” (which is the true religion to ensure human bliss?) (pp. 
28-38) Fischer does not back up these claims with any documentation. 

297 For Hoffding's historiography of philosophy, see GrıGEnTI, ‘Harald Høffding 
(1843-1931), pp. 294—327. 

298 Horrpinc, Den nyere Filosofis Historie, vol. 1, p. xv: “Naar jeg i Korthed skal angive 
hvorved min Fremstilling af den nyere Filosofis Historie er forskellig fra sin Forgeenger i 
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to Hoffding. Like Fischer, Hoffding presents the various philosophical 
systems in his account and gives priority to the problems they struggle 
with.?? Consequently, Høffding identifies four eternal and universal 
problems in the history of philosophy. It is remarkable that he arrives 
at the same number of problems (four) as Fülleborn and Fischer, and 
that two of the four problems are identical with the ones identified by 
Fisher a few decades earlier?" Whether the last coincidence proves 
the eternity of certain philosophical problems or only that Hoffding 
took the liberty to transcribe these problems from Fischer, is an open 
question. If; however, there exist such things as eternal and universal 
problems in a transhistorical sphere, the problem arrives how problem 
historians get to know these transhistorical entities. 

The discipline history of problems has been vulnerable to criticism. 
In an article dating from 1927, Gadamer denied the existence of such 
things as eternal and transhistorical problems in the history of philoso- 
phy. They are all, he argued, historically situated.” What he did not 


reject, here as elsewhere, was the unrestricted legitimacy of the notion 


of the historiographical concept ‘system of philosophy'.*?? 


In 1931, Heinrich. Rickert also criticized the discipline. According 
to Rickert, philosophical problems can only be seen within systems 
of philosophy, wherefore the history of problems must be reduced to 


vor litteratur, Brochners 1873-74 udkomne Verk, saa vil jeg forst nevne den serlige 
Vægt, jeg lægger paa den personlige Faktor og paa Forholdet til Erfaringsvidenskaben, 
samt paa den kulturhistoriske Betydning af de filosofiske Fænomener. Dernæst vil jeg 
henvise til min Bestreebelse for at give Problemstillingen Forrang for Problemlosningen. 
Losningerne kunne do, og Problemerne leve dog: ellers havde Filosofien ikke havt saa 
langt et Liv, som den har havt.” 

29 [bid., vol. 1, p. xiii: “De forskellige filosofiske Systemer ere Forsøg i denne Ret- 
ning, Forsog, hvis Verdi beror paa, hvor betydningsfulde og omfattende Erfaringer, 
de legge til Grund, og hvor stor Konsekvens og Kombinationsevne, der legger sig for 
Dagen i deres Konstruktioner.” 

99 Ibid., vol. 1, pp. xii-xiv, Høffding mentions the following four problems: (i) The 
problem of knowledge; which are the logical principles for human reasoning?; 
(i) The problem of reality; what is its nature? (ii) The problem of values; which 
values do we adhere to in our ethical and religious judgements?; (iv) The problem of 
epistemological objectivity; how do we know that our cognition is objectively valid? 
Two of the four problems (ii and iv) also feature in Fischer's catalogue of problems; 
see p. 262 n. 296 above. 

9?! GADAMER, ‘Zur Systemidee in der Philosophie’, pp. 60-63, especially pp. 61-62: 
*Was zum Problem wird und überhaupt werden kann, ist immer von dieser Dasein- 
serfahrung her einheitlich bestimmt." 

9? E.g., ibid., p. 56. 
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the history of systems.” Rickert did not ask whether it is legitimate 
to apply the historiographical concept ‘system of philosophy’ to the 
entire history of philosophy, but assumed so.’ In Høffding we find 
one problem historian, who may well be targeted by Richert’s remark 
that problem history must be reduced to the history of systems. When 
Høffding addresses the so-called problem of reality, the second of his 
four problems, he says that solutions to this eternal problem have been 
articulated in various systems of philosophy." 

We can add a very recent opponent to the methodology of problem 
history, namely Lorenz Krüger, who, as late as 1984, has criticized the 
discipline for ignoring that the historically evolving problem situation of 
philosophy is determined by continuous, theoretical expansion—imply- 
ing, among other things, that it is misleading to assume that eternal 
problems recur throughout history, and that these are the object of 
philosophical examination.” Krüger, too, observes that problem histori- 
ans see their task as that of identifying the solution to various problems 
within the philosophical systems of these past philosophers." 

The present examination can add another point of criticism to the 
methodology of problem history, deriving from the fact that problem 


303 Rickert, ‘Geschichte und System der Philosophie’, p. 45: “Das positiv Bedeut- 
same wird sich erst ganz erschließen, wenn wir sehen, weshalb der wissenschaftliche 
Fortschritt in der Philosophie sich nicht wie in den Spezialdisziplinen sozusagen 
stückweisen oder bei der Bearbeitung besonderer Probleme, sondern nur in Ganzheiten, 
d. h. von System zu System vollzieht, und weshalb daher in der Philosophie 
nicht schon die Geschichte einzelner Probleme, sondern erst die der ganzen Systeme 
für die systematische Arbeit fruchtbar gemacht werden kann. Problemgeschichte gibt 
es, streng genommen, nur für die Einzelwissenschaften und ihre Vergangenheit. Die 
Philosophie kennt keine voneinander vóllig trennbaren Probleme und hat insofern auch 
keinen Problemgeschichte." (Rickert's emphasis.) 

9* Ibid., p. 27: “Philosophie bleibt unter allen Umständen eine systematische Wis- 
senschaft, mag sie wie auch immer zu ihrer Geschichte sich verhalten. Man kann 
sie daher nur mit andern systematischen Wissenschaften vergleichen, wenn man das 
Verhältnis, in dem sie zu ihrer eigenen Geschichte steht, von dem Verhältnis abheben 
will, das Einzelwisssenschaften zu ihrer Vergangenheit als Geschichte zeigen." 

95 HorrprwG, Den nyere Filosofis Historie, vol. 1, pp. xii-xii: “Vi kalde dette Problem 
det kosmologiske (af Kosmos, Verden, og Logos, Lære), fordi det fører til Drøftelse af 
de Muligheder, der fremstille sig for Tanken, naar den soger at sammenarbejde det i 
Erfaringen Givne til en almindelig Verdensanskuelse, eller naar den ad Spekulationens 
dristige Vej forsoger at konstruere en saadan. De forskellige filosofiske Systemer ere 
Forsog i denne Retning, Forsog, hvis Verdi beror paa, hvor betydningsfulde og omfatt- 
tende Erfaringer, de legge til Grund, og hvor stor Konsekvens og Kombinationsevne, 
der legger sig for Dagen i deres Konstruktioner.” 

99 KRÜGER, ‘Why do we study the history of philosophy?', pp. 79-85, especially 
pp. 82-85. 

97 Thid., p. 79. 
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history is typically associated with the methodological assumption that 
past philosophers developed systems of philosophy. T'he notion 'system 
of philosophy’ came out of the methodological discussion of the sev- 
enteenth century and was engrafted upon the history of philosophy in 
the eighteenth century by Brucker. Hence problem historians need to 
address the much more fundamental problems entangled in the histo- 
riographical concept ‘system of philosophy’. That has not happened 
yet, as far as I know. 


IV. History of Ideas 


We find another ramification of the historiographical concept ‘system 
of philosophy’ in the discipline commonly called the history of ideas. 
The American scholar Arthur Oncken Lovejoy (1873-1962) gave the 
discipline its methodological foundation in The great chain of being, pub- 
lished in 1936. Through his work as editor-in-chief of the Journal of 
the history of ideas (1940—, he gave the discipline an important platform, 
although the review was not dedicated to this new approach in a nar- 
row sense.” Lovejoy was born in Germany, but he was brought up in 
the Unites States, where he received his training in philosophy, first at 
the University of California (1891-1895), later at Harvard University 
(1895-1899).*° Lovejoy, through his employments at various Universities 
in the United States, was among the first scholars with a strong interest 
in the history of philosophy to develop this discipline outside Europe. 

On the opening page of The great chain of being, Lovejoy defines the 
methodology of the history of ideas by comparing it with the meth- 
odology governing the history of philosophy: 


By the history of ideas I mean something at once more specific and less 
restricted than the history of philosophy. It is differentiated primarily by 
the character of the units with which it concerns itself. Though it deals 
in great part with the same material as the other branches of the his- 
tory of thought and depends greatly upon their prior labors, it divides 
that material in a special way, brings the parts of it into new groupings 
and relations, views it from the standpoint of a distinctive purpose. Its 
initial procedure may be said—though the parallel has its dangers—to be 


38 The most elaborate effort to describe the method of history of ideas is found in 


Lovejoy, The great chain of being, pp. 3-23. 
39 Wirsow, Arthur O. Lovejoy and the quest for intelligibility, pp. 12-29. 
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somewhat analogous to that of analytic chemistry. In dealing with the his- 
tory of philosophical doctrines, for example, it cuts into the hard-and-fast 
individual systems and, for its own purposes, breaks them up into their 
component elements, into what may be called their unit-ideas.*!° 


In this citation the renowned, interdisciplinary approach to the past 
stands out when Lovejoy speaks about history of ideas as a discipline 
examining “new groupings and relations” in the same material as that 
found in the “branches of the history of thought”, philosophy being 
one of these branches.*'! For the present purpose, however, I should 
like to comment on two other aspects, which relate to the history of 
philosophy, as mentioned at the beginning and at the end of the cita- 
tion. First, which were the histories of philosophy to which he refers 
when he speaks about their accounts of past philosophers’ ‘systems’? 
Although Lovejoy refers to the ‘systems’ of past philosophers on numer- 
ous occasions in this work of 1936, he never defines what he means by 
that term, or which historians of philosophy he had in mind.?"? Second, 
what did Lovejoy mean by ‘unit-idea’? How is this notion related to 
the “new groupings and relations” undertaken in the history of ideas? 
Is this notion somehow connected with the historiographical concept 
‘system of philosophy’? If so, how? 

Let me pass on to the first aspect. In The great chain of being Lovejoy 
neither mentions any of the historians of philosophy nor any of the 
historians of problems dealt with in the present book. ‘The only excep- 
tion is Hegel, but he is not mentioned as a historian of philosophy, but 
as a philosopher speaking about human experience.?? This silence is 
striking, since The great chain of being is mainly concerned with a series 
of classical philosophers (Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus, Aquinas, Bruno, 
Leibniz, Descartes, Schelling and others), and since Lovejoy himself says 


319 Thid., p. 3. 

5! Ibid., p. 3. Ibid., pp. 15-17, Lovejoy explains this interdisciplinary aspect of 
history of ideas. 

5? We find references to Plato’s, Aristotle's, Plotinus’ and other past philosophers’ 
‘systems’ in ibid., pp. 3, 4, 9, 10, 13, 14, 17, 22, 35, 38, 55, 64, 75, 77, 144, 145, 
148, 151, 174, 176, 261, 346—347, 371. In an essay published two years later, Lovejoy 
similarly refers to the ‘systems’, described in histories of philosophy, as the starting 
point of history of ideas: Id., “The historiography of ideas’, p. 8: “and second, that the 
history of philosophy needs to be studied with more attention to the repercussions of 
philosophic ideas outside the great technical systems, and to be presented in a manner 
rather different from the usual one, which will make it more digestible and nutritious 
for non-philosophers.” 

95 Lovejoy, The great chain of being, pp. 11-12. 
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that the history of ideas, when dealing with “philosophical doctrines", 
“cuts into the hard-and-fast individual systems and, for its own purposes, 
breaks them up into their component elements? ?'* So which histories 
of philosophy, presenting such philosophical systems, does he have in 
mind? He does not disclose such information in this work of 1936—we 
find no statements about the histories of philosophy consulted. Nor is 
he particularly generous with references to historians of philosophy 
with whom he agrees or disagrees on specific issues pertaining to the 
long tradition handled in that work of 1936. 

In an essay published in 1904, when Lovejoy had just turned thirty, 
‘The dialectic of Bruno and Spinoza’, he claims that Neoplatonic 
metaphysics is important in Bruno’s and Spinoza’s respective philoso- 
phies.?? This essay is enlightening to anyone trying to understand how 
the historiography of philosophy may have served as inspiration for his 
method unfolded in the history of ideas. Moreover, it pre-figures some of 
the themes and concepts more fully developed in The great chain of being, 
as Daniel Wilson has explained.?'? In it, he reveals his familiarity with 
several features of the concept ‘system of philosophy’, and he explicitly 
refers to individual historians of philosophy from whom he might have 
learned about philosophical systems. I shall bring out these conceptions 
from this early essay, before I return to The Great chain of being and the 
use of the history of philosophy in that subsequent work. 

In the essay of 1904, Lovejoy frequently refers to philosophical 
‘systems’, including those of Bruno and Spinoza.*'’ When explaining 
the philosophies of Plotinus, Bruno, Spinoza and other philosophers, 
he often takes recourse to the ‘principles’ in their respective systems, ?'® 
to the “deductions” made from these ‘principles’,*! and to the “coher- 
ency" of the systems thus established.” All this points back towards the 
historiographical concept ‘system of philosophy’, in which we find such 
‘principles’. As we have seen in this chapter, the concept had gained 
a wide circulation in the nineteenth century, in which Lovejoy had 
learnt about the history of philosophy. In Bruno's system, for instance, 


314 [bid., p. 3, as cited pp. 265-266 above. 

?5 Id., “The dialectic of Bruno and Spinoza’, pp. 145, 150. 

316 Wirsow, Arthur O. Lovejoy and the quest for intelligibility, pp. 142-146, 151—152, 155. 

317 Lovejoy, “The dialectic of Bruno and Spinoza’, pp. 141, 142, 144, 145, 147, 
149, 150, 151, 152, 154, 160, 166, 167, 168, 170, 172, 174. 

318 E.g. ibid., pp. 142, 144, 145, 154, 162, 169. 

319 E.g. ibid., pp. 144, 154, 161. 

9? E.g. ibid., p. 142. 
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Lovejoy asserts the principle of infinity as the one from which Bruno 
deduces his philosophical doctrines.?' On another occasion he assigns 
to Bruno’s system another principle, namely that of coincidence of 
opposites, applicable to the maximum and minimum, thereby leaving 
his readers in doubt which of the two principles is most important in 
Bruno's system.?? 

Kuno Fischer, as we have seen, had identified the last-mentioned 
principle in his Geschichte der neuern Philosophie (1852-1904). Other his- 
torians of philosophy may very well have done the same, but Fischer 1s 
notable, since Lovejoy mentions him explicitly in this essay of 1904.??* 
Here Lovejoy also refers to other historians of philosophy, some of 
which are mentioned above, namely the famous nineteenth-century 
historian of Ancient philosophy, Eduard Zeller?? whose interpreta- 
tion of Plotinus Lovejoy cites, and the Danish historian of philosophy, 
Harald Hoffding, whose history of philosophy came out in German 
and English translations at the end of the nineteenth century? Finally, 
Lovejoy also refers to a German historian of philosophy with a Hegelian 
bent, Johann Eduard Erdmann (1805-1892) for his interpretation of 
Spinoza's philosophy??? 


?! Ibid., pp. 160-161: “The fundamental notion in the system of Bruno is that of 
the infinity of true being; and this means primarily and essentially logical infinity; that 
is to say, it means that the concept of the ultimate reality is a concept transcending 
all logical limitation, not determined by other concepts, not dependent for its meaning 
for any predication of extrinsic relations. And from this Bruno deduces all the conse- 
quences which earlier Neo-Platonism had deduced from its corresponding fundamental 
notion of ontological ‘self-sufficiency’.” The quote advanced as documentation (ibid., 
p. 161 n. 1) is from Bruno, De la causa iii, ed. Lagarde, p. 260 (= Bruno, De la causa, 
in BOeuC, vol. 3, p. 213). In this passage, Bruno refers to negative theology, probably 
inspired by Cusanus, and he does not refer to a ‘system’, nor to a ‘principle’, nor to a 
‘deduction’. Lovejoy, “The dialectic of Bruno and Spinoza’, p. 162, refers once again 
to this so-called principle in Bruno’s system. 

9? Lovejoy, “The dialectic of Bruno and Spinoza’, p. 164. 

9*5 FiscHER, Geschichte der neuern Philosophie, vol. 1, p. 99.21—28, as cited p. 240 
n. 201 above. 

32t Lovejoy, “The dialectic of Bruno and Spinoza’, p. 142. 

95 [bid., p. 152: “Zeller means the same thing when he says that ‘Plotinus’s system has 
less right to be called a system of emanation than a system of dynamic pantheism’.” 

36 Ibid., p. 142. Lovejoy does not indicate a specific work of Høffding, but he may 
refer to his history of philosophy, Den nyere Filosofis Historie, first published 1894-1895, 
though Lovejoy probably read it in a German or an English translation—perhaps the 
following English translation: Horepine, A history of modern philosophy. A sketch of the his- 
tory of philosophy from the close of the Renaissance to our own day, trans. from the German 
version by B. E. Meyer. London, 1900. 

?" Lovejoy, “The dialectic of Bruno and Spinoza’, p. 143. 
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Lovejoy then, like many nineteenth-century historians of philosophy, 
uses the historiographical concept ‘system of philosophy’ as a regulative 
idea, implying that the body of doctrines proposed by a past thinker is 
best understood on the basis of the principle favoured by that very past 
thinker, and that the body of doctrines, thus derived, is characterized 
by internal coherency. It may be futile to search for a specific historian 
of philosophy serving as a privileged source to Lovejoy’s historiographi- 
cal notion of philosophical ‘systems’, even if he does bring out some 
names, since the historiographical concept permeated large parts of 
the intellectual world engage with the history of philosophy. However, 
these references in his early essay of 1904 do offer an indication about 
Lovejoy’s historiographical background. It comes as no surprise that this 
historiographical tradition, ultimately going back to Brucker, entered 
Lovejoy’s mindset, since he had studied philosophy, including the his- 
tory of philosophy, in his formative years between 1891 and 1899.??? 
At Harvard, he had attended William James’ (1842-1910) lectures on 
Kant, and George Santayana's (1863-1952) lectures on Greek philoso- 
phy, including that of Plato.?? When Lovejoy was appointed for a new 
position in philosophy at Stanford University in 1899, he sketched a 
proposal for instruction in philosophy, in which he wrote: “a thorough 
course in the History of Philosophy should be the basis of all work 
in the department".?? Evidently, history of philosophy had a high 
standing in the mind of the young Lovejoy, although it was not his 
only interest. 

Even though Lovejoy’s historiography around 1904 points back 
towards that of the nineteenth century, he may well have departed from 
it in his Great chain of being, published more than thirty years later, in 
1936. So let me return to the question asked above in relation to the 
citation on the opening page of The great chain of being. Which were 


328 For Lovejoy's training in philosophy, see Witson, Arthur O. Lovejoy and the quest for 
intelligibility, pp. 12-29. Key, The descent of ideas, p. 1, similarly points out Brucker 
as a distant source to Lovejoy’s method for the history of ideas, claiming that it was 
mediated by the French eclectic school, i.e. Victor Cousin (see ibid., pp. 9-29). I should 
like to make three observations in this regard. First, Lovejoy does not refer explicitly 
to Cousin in the studies of 1904 and 1936. Second, the historians of philosophy used 
authoritatively by Lovejoy in these two studies (Fischer, Erdmann, Zeller, Hoffding) come 
from Germany and Denmark, not France. Third, the eclecticism involved in Lovejoy’s 
method only partially resembles that of Brucker, as explained on pp. 273-274 below. 

99 Wirsow, Arthur O. Lovejoy and the quest for intelligibility, p. 21. 

339 Lovejoy in a letter to David Starr Jordan, dated 19 May [1899], cited from 
Wiırson, Arthur O. Lovejoy and the quest for intelligibility, p. 28. 
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the histories of philosophy to which he refers when he speaks about 
their accounts of past philosophers’ ‘systems’? Neither Zeller, Fischer 
nor Hoflding is mentioned in this study of 1936. The only historian 
of philosophy who is given a brief, though critical, mentioning 1s 
Erdmann, to whom Lovejoy had also referred in his essay of 1904.%*! 
Obviously, historians of philosophy may still play a role in Lovejoy’s 
work of 1936, but he may have omitted references to them simply 
because it would seem odd if this work, an example of the method 
celebrated in the history of ideas, drew on nineteenth-century history 
of philosophy, since history of ideas was presented as an alternative to 
that discipline. However, the historiographical concepts ‘system’**? and 
*principle?? are used throughout this work of 1936, and the ideal of 
coherent systems also surfaces, e.g. when he says about Plato's dialogues 
that they make up “coherent system of thought".?* Lovejoy even refers 
to "deductions" from such principles, thereby inclining towards the 
axiomatic-deductive model of Brucker that had been rejected almost 
immediately by German historians of philosophy.?? Finally, the analysis 
of Bruno's system, offered in the 1904 publication, 1s brought forward 
again without disclaiming its validity. 

Lovejoy's adherence to the traditional historiographical concept 
‘system of philosophy’ is also manifest in the following comment on 
the second aspect of the above citation, its notion of ‘unit-ideas’. 
What is meant by ‘unit-idea’ in The great chain of being, and how does 
it connect with the historiographical notion of ‘systems’? In the quote 
page 265-266 above, Lovejoy says: “In dealing with the history of 


5! Lovejoy, The great chain of being, p. 72 n. 7, discusses Abelard’s philosophy and 
refers to Erdmann with the following words: “Cf. Erdmann, Hist. of Phil., I, 322." 
It probably refers to ERDMANN, A history of philosophy, 3 vols, English translation by 
W. S. Hough, 1890, or one of its reprints. This translation of 1890 is from the third 
edition of Erdmann's work, composed in German; ERDMANN, Grundriss der Geschichte 
der Philosophie, 2 vols, 1866. Lovejoy, “The dialectic of Bruno and Spinoza’, refers to 
Erdmann on p. 143. 

332 For references to the ‘systems’ of past philosophers in Lovejoy, The great chain 
of being, see p. 266 n. 312 above. 

95 For Lovejoy’s use of ‘principle’, see references p. 272 nn. 340-342 below. 

334 For references to the ‘coherency’ of past philosophers’ ‘systems’, see e.g. ibid., 
p. 61. For coherence in Plato’s philosophy, see ibid., p. 48. For the coherence in Plato’s 
philosophy, as it was interpreted by posterity, see ibid., p. 35, as cited p. 272 n. 340 
below. 

389 For deductions from principles in Lovejoy's account, see ibid., pp. 70, 82, 116, 
117, 153, 202, 270. 

38° Ibid., p. 120 n. 35. 
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philosophical doctrines, for example, it [i.e. the history of ideas] cuts 
into the hard-and-fast individual systems and, for its own purposes, 
breaks them up into their component elements, into what may be called 
their unit-ideas.” ‘These ‘unit-ideas’, or “component elements” of the 
“systems”, he explains as (1) “assumptions” or “unconscious mental 
habits”, (2) “dialectical motives”, (3) “susceptibilities to diverse kinds 
of metaphysical pathos”, (4) “sacred words and phrases of a period or 
movement", and, most importantly, (5) "principles". Among these 
five meanings of ‘unit-idea’, the last one is by far the most important 
one, as Lovejoy says in the opening chapter of The great chain of being, 
and as is clear in his practice in the remaining part of that book.?? 
Lovejoy could have learnt about these ‘principles’, termed ‘unit-ideas’ 
in his programmatic statement of 1936, in many histories of philosophy 
circulating at the close of the nineteenth century, and even afterwards. 
As we have seen, these ‘principles’ also played a significant, explanatory 
role in his essay of 1904. 

Lovejoy’s new method is exemplified in his treatment of the idea 
called the ‘great chain of being’, which, according to Lovejoy, consists 
of three so-called ‘principles’, provided by Plato, Aristotle and Plotinus 
respectively.?? Plato establishes the principle of plenitude by means of 
his notion of the good, which transcends being and language, and by 


337 


Ibid., pp. 7-15, Lovejoy offers a survey of the “principal types” of ‘unit-ideas’. 
Ibid., pp. 14-15, he says about the fifth and last of them: “(5) The type of ‘ideas’ with 
which we shall be concerned is, however, more definite and explicit, and therefore 
easier to isolate and identify with confidence, than those of which I have been hitherto 
speaking. It consists in a single specific proposition or ‘principle’ expressly enunciated 
by the most influential of early European philosophers, together with some further 
propositions which are, or have been supposed to be, its corollaries. This proposition 
was, as we shall see, an attempted answer to a philosophical question which it was 
natural for man to ask—which reflective thought could hardly have failed to ask, 
sooner or later. It proved to have a natural logical affinity for certain other principles, 
originally advanced in the course of reflection upon certain quite different questions, 
which consequently became agglutinated with it. The character of this type of ideas, 
and of the processes which constitute their history, need not be further described in 
general terms since all that follows will illustrate it.” 

533 This has also been observed in OAKLEY, Omnipotence, covenant, € order: An excursion 
in the history of ideas from Abelard to Leibniz, pp. 35-36. Ibid., pp. 36-40, describing Love- 
joy's project in The great chain of being, Oakley does not observe Lovejoy's indebtedness 
to nineteenth-century historiography of philosophy. 

59? Lovejoy, The great chain of being, pp. 20-21: “We shall first discriminate, not, 
indeed, a single and simple idea, but three ideas which have, throughout the greater 
part of the history of the West, been so closely and constantly associated that they have 
often operated as a unit, and have, when thus taken together, produced a conception— 
one of the major conceptions in Occidental thought—which came to be expressed by 
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means of his doctrine of ideas." Aristotle provides the principle of 
34 as well as the principle of unilinear gradation, the latter 
principle to be elaborated by Plotinus and other Neoplatonists later 
on.” Now these three principles, taken together, result into a cluster 
called *the great chain of being', whose afterlife in the Western tradi- 
tion Lovejoy sets out to describe. When he describes the components 
of this cluster, and its reception in the Western tradition, he typically 
refers to its ‘principles’, not to its ‘unit-ideas’, the term used program- 
matically in the opening chapter of his book.* “The great chain of 
being’, drawing on these three principles, formulated by Plato, Aris- 
totle and Plotinus respectively, thus “cuts into", as Lovejoy says, their 
individual, philosophical ‘systems’, and it re-appears in the ‘systems’ 
of a substantial number of later philosophers. Hence Lovejoy refers 
again and again to the ‘systems’ of past thinkers.*** Already in his essay 


continulty 


a single term: “The great chain of being’; and we shall observe the workings of these 
[three ideas] both separately and in conjunction.” 

3 For Plato’s principle, see ibid., pp. 24-52. His principle of otherworldliness features 
among many subsequent philosophers; see references in the entry ‘Otherworldliness’ 
in the index, ibid., p. 380. Ibid., p. 35, Lovejoy says about Plato as he was known 
in the earlier tradition: “The Neoplatonists, the Schoolmen, the philosophers and 
poets of the Renaissance, of the Enlightenment, and of the Romantic period, were, 
perhaps unfortunately, unacquainted with the theories of recent classical scholars. To 
them, Platonism was the entire body of conceptions and reasonings contained in the 
dialogues which they knew; and it was a single and, in the main, coherent system of 
thought—as it still is in the eyes of some not less learned contemporary exegetes.” Ibid., 
p. 48, Lovejoy admits that only the Timaeus was know throughout the Middle Ages, 
but insists, like Ueberweg (UEBERWEG, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie von Thales bis 
auf die Gegenwart, 2nd ed., vol. 1, pp. 102-103), that the demiurge in the Timaeus was 
a personification of a Platonic idea of the Good. For the use of the principle, see the 
references in the entry ‘Plenitude, principle of’ in the index, ibid., pp. 380-381. 

5! For Aristotle's principle of continuity, see ibid., pp. 55-58. For the use of the 
principle, see references in the entry ‘Continuity, principle of’ in the index, in ibid., 
p. 378. 

?? For Aristotle’s principle of unilinear gradation, see ibid., pp. 58-66. Ibid., pp. 
61-62, reads: “Though the ingredients of this complex of ideas came from Plato and 
Aristotle, it is in Neoplatonism that they first appear as fully organized into a coherent 
general scheme of things. The dialectic of the theory of emanation is essentially an 
elaboration and extension of the passages in the Timaeus which have been cited; it is, in 
short, an attempt at a deduction of the necessary validity of the principle of plenitude, 
with which the principles of continuity and gradation are definitely fused.” 

55 Compare with MANDELBAUM, “The history of ideas, intellectual history, and the 
history of philosophy’, p. 36: “However, if one examines much of Lovejoy’s own his- 
toriographical practice, as well as some of his most explicit methodological statements, 
it seems that it was in these elemental components that he found ‘the real units, the 
effective working ideas’ in major creeds and movements, that he took these unit-ideas 
to be ‘the dynamic units of the history of thought" ". 

3 See references given p. 266 n. 312 above. 
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of 1904, he frequently referred to various Medieval and Renaissance 
thinkers’ “deductions” made from such principles.*” 

Let me illustrate his new practice with an example. We have seen 
that Lovejoy, in his essay of 1904, characterized Bruno's system of 
philosophy as deductions either from the principle of infinity, or from 
the principle of coincidence of opposites; in his book of 1936, however, 
Lovejoy identifies Bruno’s ‘principle’ as that of plenitude, from which his 
philosophy is deduced.**° The example reveals a considerable degree of 
arbitrariness as regards the identification of principles—Lovejoy claims 
the existence of different principles at different times without caring 
about textual documentation or careful argumentation for revising pre- 
vious identifications of such principles. This example also suggests that 
Lovejoy, even in his programmatic work of 1936, retained a method 
also applied in his study of 1904, according to which a philosophical 
system is best understood as deductions from propositions, or principles, 
and aims at internal coherence. Hence, the method of history of ideas 
integrated vital elements from the method characteristic to the history 
of philosophy. If Lovejoy’s method for the history of ideas is perceived 
in this context, it appears less original than has often been thought. 

What is unique about Lovejoy’s method, compared with the tradi- 
tional historiography of philosophy, is its peculiar form of eclecticism. 
Like Brucker, Lovejoy conceives of individual, successful systems of 
philosophy as original and coherent re-organizations of pre-existing 
principles, or unit-ideas, as Lovejoy calls them.?" Unlike Brucker, how- 
ever, Lovejoy also thinks that unit-ideas, or clusters of such unit-ideas, 
have their own independent, transhistorical existence.*** According to 


38 E.g. Lovejoy, “The dialectic of Bruno and Spinoza’, pp. 144, 154, 161. 

95 Id., The great chain of being, p. 116: “Those convictions were for him [i.e. Giordano 
Bruno] primarily, and almost wholly, a deduction from the principle of plenitude, or 
from the assumption on which the latter itself rested, the principle of sufficient rea- 
son." Compare with id., “The dialectic of Bruno and Spinoza’, pp. 160-161, as cited 
p. 268 n. 321 above. 

37 Lovejoy, The great chain of being, p. 3: “One of the results of the quest of the 
unit-ideas in such a compound is, I think, bound to be a livelier sense of the fact 
that most philosophic systems are original or distinctive rather in their patterns than 
in their components.” See also ibid., p. 4: “The seeming novelty of many a system is 
due solely to the novelty of the application or arrangement of the old elements which 
enter into it.” 

348 Ibid., p. 7, for instance, he speaks of unit-ideas as “the primary and persistent 
or recurrent dynamic units”. Similarly, ibid., p. 15, as cited p. 275 n. 353 below, and 
p. 19, where Lovejoy speaks of the “manifestations” of unit-ideas, as if they were 
self-dependent entities. 
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Lovejoy, such clusters, e.g. ‘the great chain of being’, are not merely 
conceptual tools useful for the historian of ideas who examines the 
past. There is, in other words, a considerable amount of idealism in 
his method for the history of ideas.?? 

This idealism also implies, as Lovejoy explains in note 337 above, that 
the articulation of so-called ‘principles’, or ‘unit-ideas’, among “early 
European philosophers” was “an attempted answer to a philosophical 
question which it was natural for man to ask—which reflective thought 
could hardly have failed to ask, sooner or later.” The propositions 
entailed in the ‘principles’ or ‘unit-ideas’ were neither responses to 
specific, scientific or philosophical problems, nor responses to specific 
philosophical or scientific texts, but responses to eternal questions. 
Such statements of his also indicate his susceptibility to another new 
discipline, proposed by Høffding and others, the history of problems, 
which had also carried on the historiographical concept 'system of 
philosophy’.*° The idealism even applies to clusters of such unit-ideas, 
e.g. ‘the great chain of being’, about which he says in generic terms: “It 
[i.e. the proposition entailed in a ‘principle’ or in a ‘unit-idea’] proved 
to have a natural logical affinity for certain other principles, originally 
advanced in the course of reflection upon certain quite different ques- 
tions, which consequently became agglutinated with it."?! Consequently, 
Lovejoy does not bother with philological and historical issues vital to 
an understanding of the transmission of texts.?? 

Lovejoy's use of ‘unit-ideas’, ‘principles’ and ‘systems’ strongly sug- 
gests that he built the method of the history of 1deas on the method 
of the history of philosophy, with which he was familiar with from his 
youth. From the present examination of Lovejoy's foundation of the 
history of ideas, I should like to make three concluding remarks. First, 
the new discipline may have been less of a break with the history of 
philosophy than Lovejoy would like us to believe, since it drew on 
very substantial historiographical assumptions derived from the his- 
tory of philosophy, especially its historiographical concept 'system of 


39 Lovejoy was attacked for his idealism, though in another context, in SPITZER, 
*Geistesgeschichte vs. history of ideas as applied to Hitlerism’, pp. 191-203. For this 
discussion, see KELLY, The descent of ideas, pp. 181—182. 

59 For the history of problems, see pp. 260-265 above. 

Lovejoy, The great chain of being, p. 14. 

32 E.g. ibid., chapter two (pp. 24-66), in which he does not spend much time on 
explaining how the three unit-ideas, deriving from Plato, Aristotle and Plotinus respec- 
tively, came to be “agglutinated”. 
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philosophy’ as it was understood and practised in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Second, the methodological problems inherent in the traditional 
historiographical concept ‘system of philosophy’ may therefore have 
spread to the history of ideas. I shall turn to some of these problems 
in the final chapter. Third, the paradox that Lovejoy 1s emphatic 
about the interdisciplinary nature of the history of ideas,"? on the 
one hand, and that he takes over a historiographical concept of past 
philosophy as systems of philosophy, in which philosophy is regarded 
as autonomous, on the other hand; the truth may be that many past 
philosophers were far more interdisciplinary than people like Brucker 
and Lovejoy would like us to think. Rather paradoxically the notion 
of interdisciplinarity, which has become even more fashionable since 
the days of Lovejoy, reinforces the tacit assumption that philosophy has 
traditionally been an autonomous, inward-looking discipline, separated 
from other disciplines. 

Lovejoy’s Great chain of being has had many critics since its first 
appearance. Some of them have advanced internal criücism of his 
account of the history of the ‘great chain of being’, pointing out seri- 
ous misrepresentations and distortions of the material dealt with.??* 
Others have levelled external criticism, subjecting his methodological 


955 This interdisciplinary approach is stated ibid., pp. 15-17, especially p. 15: “Second, 
any unit-idea which the historian thus isolates he next seeks to trace through more 
than one—ultimately, indeed, through all—of the provinces of history in which it fig- 
ures in any important degree, whether those provinces are called philosophy, science, 
literature, art, religion, or politics. The postulate of such a study is that the working 
of a given conception of an explicit or tacit presupposition, of a type of mental habit, 
or of a specific thesis or argument, needs, if its nature and its historic rôle are to be 
fully understood, to be traced connectedly through all the phrases of men’s reflective 
life in which those workings manifest themselves, or through as many of them as the 
historian’s resources permit.” 

34 For criticism, raised in or before 1987, of Lovejoy’s interpretations of various 
past philosophers in The great chain of being, see WıLson, ‘Lovejoy’s The great chain of being 
after fifty years’, pp. 187-196; Manoney, “Lovejoy and the hierarchy of being’, pp. 
211—230. For more recent criticism, see NORTH, ‘Some weak links in the great chain 
of being’, pp. 105-120. In Manoney, “The great chain of being in Early Modern 
philosophy and the Medieval background’, pp. 245-284, we also find an criticism as 
far as Mahoney offers an alternative account of the notion as it appears in the texts 
of Albert the Great, Thomas Aquinas, Ralph Cudworth, John Locke and Gottfried 
Wilhelm Leibniz. Similarly, in my work, The concept of contraction in Giordano Bruno’s 
philosophy, pp. 82-87, I describe Giordano Bruno’s use of ‘the golden chain’, which 
is highly relevant to his interpretation of the ‘chain of being’. Even though Bruno’s 
philosophy is dealt with in Lovejoy, The great chain of being (pp. 86, 116-121, 249), 
Lovejoy has not dealt with this aspect of his thought. 
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concepts to severe analysis, and, in several cases, revision or rejection.” 
The British intellectual historian Quentin Skinner (1940-) belongs to 
this last group. I shall postpone my discussion of Skinner's criticism to 
the last chapter, since a large part of his criticism, targeting Lovejoy’s 
notion of ‘unit-ideas’ and its conceptual implications, overlap with my 
discussion of the legitimacy of the historiographical concept ‘system 
of philosophy’. 


Conclusion 


Many nineteenth-century historians of philosophy turned down 
Brucker’s Historia critica philosophiae for different reasons—for instance, 
Tennemann, Hegel, Cousin and Ueberweg,’” However, some of these 
and other nineteenth-century historians of philosophy did not identify 
the historiographical concept ‘system of philosophy’ as a methodologi- 
cal invention specific to Brucker's Historia critica philosophiae, for which 
reason they neither subjected it to critical examination, nor replaced 
it by another methodological concept. Historians of philosophy like 
Tennemann, Ast, Hegel, Cousin, Zeller, Fischer and Ueberweg, for 
instance, uncritically applied the concept ‘system of philosophy’ in their 
historiography of philosophy, even though they did not apply it in the 
axiomatic-deductive form it was originally given by Brucker.?" Somehow 
this peculiar methodological concept was placed at such an elementary 
level of the discipline, that these historians of philosophy were unable 
to distinguish the concept from the discipline, even though some of 


55 For methodological criticism of Lovejoy’s method levelled before 1987, see WL- 
son, ‘Lovejoy’s The great chain of being after fifty years’, pp. 196-206. For more recent 
methodological criticism, see SKINNER, ‘Meaning and understanding in the history of 
ideas’ (2002), pp. 57-89. 

36 Among nineteenth-century historians of philosophy who criticized Brucker's 
historiography of philosophy explicitly, we find Tennemann (see p. 198 n. 17 above), 
Hegel (see p. 213 n. 86 above), Cousin (see p. 228 n. 147 above), Ueberweg (see p. 111 
n. 225 above). For other critics in the nineteenth century, see Prara, ‘Brucker versus 
Rorty? On the “models” of the historiography of philosophy’, p. 72. 

»7 The following nineteenth-century historians of philosophy carried on Brucker's 
methodological concept ‘system of philosophy’: Tennemann (see p. 198 n. 19 above), 
Ast (see p. 209 n. 72 above), Hegel (see p. 214 n. 89 above), Cousin (see p. 228 n. 148 
above), Zeller (see p. 230 n. 161 above), Fischer (see p. 239 n. 196 above), Ueberweg 
(see pp. 242—243 nn. 213-217 above). 
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them were able to criticize and reject Brucker's Historia critica philosophiae, 
where the concept had originally been fused with the discipline. 

In the last decades of the nineteenth century, historians of philoso- 
phy tend not to refer to Brucker's Historia critica philosophiae, but to the 
accounts of Hegel, Zeller, Fischer and Ueberweg, which were not only 
written in a more accessible language, the vernacular, but which were 
also perceived as more complete and scientifically satisfying. The works 
of these German historians of philosophy were widely circulated in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, as said above. The important point 
to keep in mind, however, is that Hegel, Zeller, Fischer and Ueberweg 
had accepted Brucker's historiographical concept ‘system of philosophy’ 
as a basic, methodological tool in the history of philosophy. Through 
these historians of philosophy, and others beside, this concept of Brucker 
was thus transmitted to posterity. 

One example of this we find in the Danish historian of philosophy, 
Hans Brochner, who did not refer to Brucker in the introduction to his 
history of philosophy from 1873-1874, but to Zeller, from whom Broch- 
ner could have taken up the concept ‘system of philosophy’.**® Besides, 
Brochner also owned copies of Fischer’s, Hegel’s and Ueberweg's histo- 
ries of philosophy, so he could also have picked up the concept there.?? 
As the nineteenth century draws to a close, it becomes increasingly 
impossible individuate an origin to the concept ‘system of philosophy’ 
in the history of philosophy, since it permeates the entre discipline. 
Another example is the Bruno scholar Felice Tocco, who referred to 
Zeller's history of philosophy in his study of Bruno dating from 1889, 
and who asked whether Bruno's philosophy could be regarded as sys- 
tematic. I shall return to this example in a moment. 

As regards the nineteenth and the twentieth centuries, we have to 
distinguish between the nominal use of the concept ‘system of philoso- 
phy’ and its original conceptual implications in the historiography of 
Brucker. Even though Hegel, for instance, uses this concept, he rejects 
the formal and deductive features of Brucker’s historiography of phi- 
losophy.?? Brucker’s concept ‘system of philosophy’ was thus short-lived 
in its full, initial form. Another instance is Zeller, who encouraged his 
readers not to employ the concept ‘system of philosophy’ too rigidly, 


5? Brøchner admits openly his indebtedness to Zeller; see p. 253 n. 260 above. 
$9 See p. 254 above. 
?9 For Hegel’s rejection of these features, see p. 213 n. 86 above. 
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but only as a regulative concept.??' In this chapter we have seen how 
this historiographical concept, often in a modified form, influenced the 
approach to thinkers like Thales, Plato and Bruno. 

Zeller's methodological tolerance aims at an accommodation of the 
historical material at hand, philosophical texts, but, unfortunately, it also 
disposes the historian of philosophy to perceive his material through 
a distinction between what is essential to the past thinker's system of 
philosophy, and what 1s accidental to this system of philosophy. If the 
past thinker in question did not possess a system of philosophy, as 
many pre-modern philosophers did not, the historian of philosophy 
may thereby ignore texts or ideas because they appear not to contrib- 
ute to the assumed system, and, reversely, to connect ideas, integrated 
into the reconstructed system, to other ideas, which were extraneous 
to the author. 

One example of this 1s the Bruno scholar Felice Tocco, who inau- 
gurated serious Bruno scholarship with his monumental Le opere latine 
di Giordano Bruno esposte e confrontate con le italiane (1889), in which ‘Tocco 
refers to Zeller’s interpretations of Ancient thinkers’ systems of phi- 
losophy several times, especially the system of Plotinus.*” Like Zeller, 
Tocco is polemical towards Hegel, whose consequent system building 
throughout his works is not seen as a virtue, but as a vice, as a sign of 
intellectual brutality and insensitivity. Schelling’s oscillation between 
several systems of philosophy, on the other hand, is seen as a sign 
of his intellectual vigour.?? Tocco says the following about Schelling, 
comparing him with Bruno: 


He [Schelling] has not closed his eyes for the weaknesses of his construc- 
tion, and, like an artist, is always unsettled and changes his work again 
and again without ever being satisfied with the whole. Such an unsettle- 
ment is also the characteristic feature of Bruno, who in many respects 


99 See pp. 230-233 above. 

9? Tocco, Le opere latine di Giordano Bruno esposte e confrontate con le italiane, refers to 
Zeller's exposition on pp. 15 n. 2, 287 n. 1, 332 n. 2, 333 n. 2, 394 n. 3. 

95 Ibid., p. 413: “Non è punto vero che i migliori e più geniali filosofi son quelli tutti 
d'un pezzo, che fin dalle prime opere loro mostrano di aver saputo costruire un solido 
edifizio sistematico, compiuto almeno nelle sue linee generali, e per quanto possibile 
armonico nelle sue parti. Tutto questo si potà dire dell'Hegel, poniamo, il quale sino 
dalla fenomenologia dello spirito delinea tutto lo schema di quella vasta costruzione, 
che senza pentimenti e ondeggiamenti eseque poi nell'enciclopedia e nelle altre opere 
sue, ma non si dirà del suo grande predecessore, dello Schelling, il quale ha mutato 
tre volte o pit la sua intuizione filosofica, e in questo mutare sta non la sua debolezza, 
ma la sua forza." 
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resembles the German philosopher, who entitled a dialogue of his after 
him [ie. Schelling’s Bruno, oder Über das göttliche und natürliche Princip der 
Dinge. Ein Gespräch. Berlin, 1802].?9* 


Despite all its good intentions, this apology for Bruno is not very 
helpful. As we have seen, Bruno’s philosophy was scorned by Brucker 
as a “monster” rather than an “apt and rational system”. Zeller had 
a more tolerant approach to the past and allowed historians of phi- 
losophy only to use the concept ‘system of philosophy’ regulatively in 
their expositions of past thinkers. This revision of Zeller may come 
in conveniently to Tocco in his exposition of, and apology for, Bruno, 
since it allows Tocco to present Bruno as a systematic thinker, at least 
in essence, and, at the same time, to account for elements which do 
not easily fit into his assumed system of philosophy, that is, to accom- 
modate Bruno’s “unsettlement”. 

The problem in the case of Tocco is, however, that the concept 
‘system of philosophy’ still serves as a principle of exclusion and sub- 
ordination in the interpretation of Bruno's philosophy, despite the fact 
that Bruno did not possess such a concept. Tocco’s regulative use of 
the historiographical concept ‘system of philosophy’ may well have 
meant that certain ideas were passed over or completely ignored, for 
instance Bruno's hermeneutic comments on the Bible in his De monade. 
So even though the concept ‘system of philosophy’ is used with a gentle 
hand by historians of philosophy, it is still, even as a regulative concept, 
potentially distorting and damaging. 

In the course of the nineteenth century, the concept was thus watered 
down to its most general assumptions, namely that all past philosophers 
had striven to develop their respective philosophies into systems of phi- 
losophy, which were best accounted for by means of the historiographi- 
cal concept ‘system of philosophy’. In particular, it was assumed that 
such systems of philosophy were based on principles transcending the 
individual philosophical doctrines, which were interpreted as deductions 
from, or at least connected with, these transcendent principles; that 
past philosophies had been autonomous bodies of theories; and that 
genuine philosophies possessed a high degree of internal coherence. 


?9* Ibid., p. 413: “Egli non ha chiusi gli occhi alle debolezze della sua costruzione, e 
come un artista é sempre inquieto, e sempre muta e rimuta l'opera sua senza esserne 
mai contento del tutto. Siffatta inquietezza € anche il tratto caratteristico del Bruno, 
il quale per molti e molt aspetti rassomiglia al filosofo tedesco, che da lui intitola un 
famoso dialogo." 
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In the twentieth century this softened interpretation of the concept 
‘system of philosophy’ contributed to the historiographies governing 
the history of problems and the history of ideas. 

Despite the disappearance of Brucker and his Historia critica philoso- 
pluae from the horizon of recent history of philosophy, his central his- 
toriographical assumptions still lingers on in the history of philosophy. 
This continuous profusion is not only ensured through reprints and 
new editions of nineteenth-century histories of philosophy, but also 
by the arguments of contemporary philosophers. In his introduction 
to the thirteenth edition of Ueberweg’s Grundriss der Geschichte der Phi- 
losophie, still under publication, Gadamer, as late as 1998, thus brings 
this historiographical concept to the fore and insists on its necessity as 
a methodological tool in the history of philosophy as a philosophical 
discipline. Gadamer thus defends the use of the term ‘system’ as a 
historiographical concept in the history of philosophy.” 

One could argue that Gadamer was deeply rooted in the German 
tradition and that we should not expect him to liberate himself from 
it, but that the concept has lost its attractiveness outside Germany and 
Northern Europe, especially over the last decades. It may not exert the 
same power as in Northern Europe, but it certainly lives on, also out- 
side Northern Europe. At a conference held at Princeton University in 
2004, the 1ssue came up at a discussion between prominent historians 
of philosophy, whether the Renaissance philosopher Giovanni Pico della 
Mirandola deserves to be included in the canon of great philosophers.?9? 
Cassirer and his interpretation of Pico is mentioned in the course of 
this discussion." As we have seen above, Cassirer’s apology for Pico 
and his inclusion in the history of philosophy took its point of departure 
from Brucker's degradation of Pico and Brucker's concept 'system of 
philosophy’, which was used as a criterion for a genuine philosophy."*? 
At some point in the discussion held at Princeton University in 2004, 
Jonathan Israel replies as follows to Anthony Grafton's view, that philo- 
sophical issues can be found in the thought of Pico:*? 


995 GADAMER, ‘Die Philosophie und ihre Geschichte’, pp. xx-xxii. For Gadamer's apol- 
ogy of the historiographical notion ‘system of philosophy’, see pp. 244—247 above. 

366 *Historians look at the new histories of philosophy’, pp. 366-378. 

57 ‘Historians look at the new histories of philosophy’, pp. 375, 376, 377. 

95 For Cassirer's “rehabilitation” of Pico's philosophy, see pp. 258-260 above. 

39 Anthony Grafton advances this view in ‘Historians look at the new histories of 
philosophy’, p. 376. 
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But just if I may add a word on Pico and Ficino, with their marvellously 
rich methods of allusion and hinting, it seems to me that this is one of 
the most important episodes in the history of mankind, and one of the 
strands that grew out of it, which is hinting in perhaps a more subversive 
and seditious way, libertinage eirudit, from the 16th century through to the 
beginning of the 18th, this has very profound philosophical implications, 
but Pm not sure that it’s philosophy. Going back to what John [John 
Cooper, speaking ibid., pp. 365-366] was saying before, it seems to me 
there’s a difference between living in a theological climate which you 
oppose for profound philosophical reasons, but you’re forced to use a 
language of allusion and hints in order to begin the work undermining 
it, which is tremendously important philosophical work. But I don’t see 
that as philosophy. I think there is an important difference. And that’s 
exactly what is the difference between I think the older tradition of liber- 
tinage eirudit: what is implied were often many of the same concepts, those 
that are being directly stated at the end of the 17th century and then the 
18th. But there is a difference between arguing the case systematically and 
hinting or suggesting implications that might go in that direction.” 


Does Israel refer to the concept ‘system of philosophy’ in the second last 
line, when he speaks about “arguing the case systematically”? If so, it is 
interesting to see how Brucker’s distinction between systematic and non- 
systematic philosophers resurface in these words of an otherwise brilliant 
and outstanding historian of philosophy, and how Pico, once again, 
is accused for not complying with a methodological concept, ‘system 
of philosophy’, which was not even available to him, given that it was 
only developed centuries later. What would happen, one might wonder, 
if Pico’s philosophy were not interpreted through this methodological 
concept? Would it still be nothing but “hinting and allusion”? Or does 
that very concept, ‘system of philosophy’, hinder us from seeing other 
methodological structures in his texts? Of course, the same questions 
can be raised with regard to other pre-modern thinkers. 

It would be unfair to cite a cautiously stated comment like the one 
above by Israel, advanced at a discussion I did not attend, as if it accu- 
rately reflects the speaker’s view. The discussion does testify, however, 
that formulas as ‘system of philosophy’, or ‘systematic philosophy’ are 
still efficacious. ‘The discussion also testifies that these formulas still func- 
tion as principles of exclusion and inclusion in relation to the canon 
of great philosophers. 


?? “Historians look at the new histories of philosophy’, p. 378. 
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Gadamer's defence of the methodological concept ‘system of philoso- 
phy’ in 1998, and these words stated at a conference in 2004, indicate 
that the concept has not only gained currency on the Continent, but 
also in the Anglo-Saxon world. How legitimate is this concept as a 
historiographical tool in the history of philosophy? That is the topic 
of the next and final chapter. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE LEGITIMACY OF THE HISTORIOGRAPHICAL 
CONCEPT 'SYSTEM OF PHILOSOPHY* 


I. Prevailing Models in Modern Historiography of Philosophy 


In the first part of this final chapter I discuss the methodological 
problems encountered in the above analysis of the historiographical 
concept ‘system of philosophy’. For this purpose I refer to Brucker’s 
interpretation of the concept, since it is the most important source. 
On the basis of my criticism of the problems involved in this historio- 
graphical concept, I discuss the results of my examination in relation 
to one prominent position for the historiography of moral and political 
philosophy, namely that advanced by Quentin Skinner. 

Before I move on to the first part, I should like to recall one of 
my points from the Introduction, that “some [modern] historians of 
philosophy still latch on to this notion [i.e. ‘system of philosophy’], 
some do their business without it”. I refer to this statement in order 
to avoid overt anachronism in my discussion in the present chapter. 
It may well be true, as I have argued in the preceding chapter, that 
Brucker’s historiographical concept ‘system of philosophy’ has had a 
substantial influence, directly and indirectly, on the way in which his- 
tory of philosophy, history of problems and history of ideas have been 
conceived and practised from the eighteenth to the first half of the 
twentieth century. However, it would be misleading to claim that this 
historiographical concept, even in a modified form, has been the only 
historiographical model in these three disciplines over the last four or 
five decades. Besides, new disciplines have emerged, e.g. intellectual his- 
tory, a recent development of history of ideas, and general histories of 
philosophy as well as monographs on individual thinkers or periods have 
been produced without the guidance of this historiographical concept. 
Moreover, research groups have carried out their work independently 
of this concept. 

Even though the historiographical concept ‘system of philosophy’ 
is not the only historiographical concept presently controlling the his- 
tory of philosophy, it still provides an important model of explanation 
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on several levels in this historical discipline. General histories of phi- 
losophy from the nineteenth century, building on this historiographical 
concept in one way or another, are still widely used, as we can infer 
from the twentieth-century admirers of Hegel’s history of philosophy, 
from the recent reprints of famous nineteenth-century histories of 
philosophy written by Zeller (1990) and Fischer (1997), and from the 
last edition of Ueberweg's history of philosophy (1983-).! Moreover, 
Lovejoy ensured that the history of ideas integrated and propagated 
several of the methodological virtues entailed in this concept.” Apart 
from such synoptic surveys, the concept has also affected the way in 
which the history of restricted areas of philosophy has been written, 
e.g. the history of moral and political philosophy, as pointed out by 
Quentin Skinner? The same can probably be said about other histo- 
ries of philosophy dedicated to one of a few of the other branches in 
philosophy. Finally, the concept continues to shape the Jargon in many 
philosophy departments teaching history of philosophy, and that to such 
a degree that the perpetual existence of systems of philosophy in the 
course of the history of philosophy is often regarded as a self-given 
fact and therefore not subjected to critical enquiries at all. Reversely, 
the concept predisposes students enticed by such jargon to disregard 
or scorn figures from the history of philosophy, who are not attributed 
a sound system of philosophy. 


IL. Problems in the Historiographical Concept 
‘System of Philosophy’ 


Before we consider the historiographical assumptions implied in the 
notion ‘system of philosophy’, we need to reckon the elementary fact 
that the specific, methodological meaning of the term ‘system’ did not 
exist before the seventeenth century, and that the concept conveyed by 
this term was also foreign to thinkers before that period, as argued in 
the Chapters 1, 2 and 3 above. The concept became an integral part 


! For recent admirers of Hegel’s historiography of philosophy, see p. 218 n. 102 above. 
For the reprint of Zeller's work, see p. 230 above; for that of Fischer, see pp. 238-239 
above; for that of Ueberweg, see p. 241 above. 

? For Lovejoy's use of the concept, see pp. 265-276 above. 

? SKINNER, ‘Meaning and understanding in the history of ideas’ (2002), pp. 67-72, 
points out that the concept ‘system’ has been widely used in histories of moral and politi- 
cal philosophy. For my analysis of this article of Skinner, see pp. 304—329 below. 
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of the historiography of philosophy in the eighteenth century, and from 
then onwards. When applied to thinkers active before the seventeenth 
century, to whom this methodological meaning of the term was not 
available, there is a serious risk of imposing a structure on their respec- 
tive philosophies, which was foreign to them. 

One victim of such anachronism is Giordano Bruno, in whose writ- 
ings the phrase ‘system’ occurs only twice (see page 58 above), though 
in the context of musicology, not in the context of methodology, and 
who did not adhere to the methodological ideal conveyed by the notion 
‘system of philosophy’. Nevertheless, Brucker “desired”, so he wrote, 
“to understand his system of philosophy”, which, Brucker concluded, 
was “incoherent” and thus unsatisfying.* Even Bruno scholars publishing 
within the last decade have been keen to interpret Bruno’s philosophy 
through this concept.” The problem with this line of thought is that 
Bruno never intended to work out a system of philosophy, wherefore 
it is anachronistic to judge his writings according to such a method- 
ological standard. The same applies to other pre-modern thinkers 
such as Thales, Plato, Aristotle and others beside— possibly also to 
some early modern thinkers, who claim that they worked out a system 
of philosophy, but without doing so. Finally, philosophers active after 
the nineteenth century have tended to abandon the methodological 
ideal of a system of philosophy, for which reason the historiographical 
concept ‘system of philosophy’ is not only anachronistic in regard to 
pre-seventeenth-century philosophers, but also to many post-eighteenth- 
century philosophers. 

Having said so, let us consider the methodological assumptions in 
the concept ‘system of philosophy’. In Chapter 1, exposing Brucker’s 
concept ‘system of philosophy’, I raised several general questions with 
regard to the usefulness of this concept of Brucker as a historiographical 
tool. In Chapter 2, I returned to these questions in connection with 
Brucker’s exposition of Bruno, and I articulated four characteristic 


* For this desire in regard to Bruno's philosophy, see BRUCKER, Historia critica phi- 
losophiae, vol. 5, pp. 30.37-31.2: “Desideratur enim ubique fere in huius philosophi 
meditationibus scripto comprehensis illa iudicandi acies, quae ingenii commenta a 
veritatibus solidis distinguit, in nexus systematum penetrat, rationibus verisimilitudine 
decipientibus caussas veras, et ad rerum naturam indolemque pertinentes opponit, ac 
quid distent aera lupinis, et paralogismus a vero ratiocinio, differat, intelligit." For the 
alleged incoherency of Bruno's philosophy, see pp. 42, 50-54 above. 

? See references p. 61 n. 99 above. 

5 For these questions, see pp. 33-34 above. 
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features in Brucker’s concept ‘system of philosophy’, as described on 
page 51 above. In the following, I comment on each of these four 
features. 


(i) Autonomy of Individual Systems of Philosophy 


The first feature in Brucker’s concept ‘system of philosophy’ concerns 
the conception of a system of philosophy as autonomous in regard to 
other non-philosophical disciplines. Brucker wants to explain philo- 
sophical doctrines as deductions from general theories, so-called general 
principles, or just principles, which transcend the body of doctrines 
and the various philosophical branches. Unfortunately, this feature 
in Brucker’s historiography discourages the historian of philosophy 
to understand the complexity of neighbouring disciplines and their 
theoretical contribution—possibly irreducible contributions—to a past 
philosopher’s theories and arguments. 

Alternatively, historians of philosophy could identify the various disci- 
plines and traditions which a past thinker applied, and which provided 
the terminological and theoretical framework for the philosophical 
theories proposed. Such a hermeneutic procedure would not conform 
with the deductive feature of Brucker’s historiography, since it would not 
explain philosophical theories and arguments as deductions from one or 
a few general principles. Instead, such an alternative hermeneutics would 
explain philosophical theories and arguments as generated through 
an interplay between philosophical and non-philosophical disciplines, 
and it would point to internal and irreducible relations between such 
theoretical complexes. If we want to include such en enquiry historio- 
graphically, we would probably have to abandon the first feature in 
Brucker's historiographical concept, ‘system of philosophy’, implying 
that philosophy is an autonomous discipline, exclusively construed on 
its own general principles.’ 

Let us consider an example. Brucker ignored that a large part of 
Bruno's philosophy built on what was, at his time, considered truths 
within various sciences, e.g. theology, mathematics, medicine, astronomy, 
music, etc., and that the theories and propositions of these various non- 
philosophical disciplines were not reducible to a single or a few general 
principles in Bruno's philosophy. For instance, Bruno's hermeneutics for 


7 Kriicer, ‘Why do we study the history of philosophy?’, pp. 86-87, discusses this 
issue in regard to nineteenth-century German transcendental philosophy. 
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divinely inspired texts, including the Bible, assimilates elements from 
the Medieval tradition of biblical exegesis in a manner that conforms 
with Neoplatonic strains in his philosophy.’ Clearly, the deductive feature 
of a genuine system of philosophy, relating principles with doctrines, 
is indeed hard to identify in Bruno’s writings, both in this context of 
hermeneutics and other topics which he dealt with. That is not to say 
that there is no coherence or no pervading themes in Bruno’s philoso- 
phy, just that Bruno did philosophy in another way than the concept 
‘system of philosophy’ prescribes. It would be misleading to interpret 
his hermeneutic theory of the Bible and other divinely inspired texts as 
a simple deduction from one or a few transcendent principles; instead, 
we need to understand the tradition of biblical exegesis, its terminology 
and theories, and to reckon Bruno’s innovation of its terminology and 
theories, in order to make sense of his hermeneutic comments. 
These sceptical, methodological considerations about the assumed 
autonomy of philosophy find support in the context of late Medieval 
philosophy. In an article dating from 1997, the medievalist John Inglis 
traced one specific tenet in the historiography of Medieval philosophy, 
namely its assumed autonomy in regard to non-philosophical disci- 
plines, especially theology. This historiographical assumption goes 
back to Brucker, Inglis argues, and it became the dominant model of 
the historiography of Medieval philosophy in the nineteenth century 
and in the first half of the twentieth century? The model obscures 
the theological context of many Medieval philosophers, and it forces 
their texts into the standard branches of philosophy, such as epistemol- 
ogy, natural philosophy, etc., even though these specific texts, or their 
relevant passages, are part of larger theological arguments. Such a 
model conceals, Inglis continues, the connections, manifest in the actual 
projects of Medieval thinkers, between philosophical and theological 
concerns. He exemplifies this point by means of an analysis of what 
has traditionally been interpreted as philosophical epistemology in the 
thoughts of Aquinas (ca. 1225-1274), Duns Scotus (1265/66-1308) 
and William of Ockham (ca. 1285-1348). In these instances, Inglis 
remarks, the historiographical model does not work, since it hinders us 


8 See p. 129 above. 

? Incuis, ‘Philosophical autonomy and the historiography of Medieval philosophy’, 
pp. 21-42. For a critical analysis of Brucker’s historiography of Medieval philosophy, 
see FLAscH, ‘Jacob Brucker und die Philosophie des Mittelalters’, pp. 187-197. 

10 The analysis is given in Incuis, ‘Philosophical autonomy and the historiography of 
Medieval philosophy’, pp. 44-53. Brucker is mentioned ibid., pp. 22, 23, 40-41, 52. 
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from understanding the theological framework in which their respective 
epistemological reflections were inserted. 

In order to replace the traditional historiographical model of Medi- 
eval philosophy, which, erroneously, assumes the autonomy of philoso- 
phy, with a more accurate and constructive model, Inglis says that 


we need to bracket our interest in viewing philosophy in the Middle Ages 
as an autonomous discipline and distance ourselves from interpreting the 
Medievals according to the standard branches of philosophy.'! 


Inglis’ argument against the historiographical assumption about auto- 
nomy, based on his intimate knowledge of Medieval thinkers, resembles 
the one given above in the case of Bruno; it is an obstacle to our 
understanding of the interdisciplinary nature of much past philosophy, 
in particular pre-modern philosophy, where the concept of an autono- 
mous, system of philosophy was not yet invented. 


(1) Autonomy of Philosophical Movements Inspired by a Classical Philosopher 


Brucker’s thorough adoption of the historiographical concept ‘system of 
philosophy’ on all past thinkers has, together with his several nineteenth- 
century adherents, not only left us with a certain model of explanation 
when dealing with individual, past philosophers, but also when handling 
subsequent groups or communities of philosophers said to build on the 
thoughts of a classical philosopher, e.g. Plato, Plotinus or Aristotle, typi- 
cally labelled as “isms” or “movements”. Historians of philosophy have 
frequently striven to understand such philosophical movements— Pla- 
tonism, Aristotelianism, and Neoplatonism, for instance—in the light 
of the system supposedly presented by its respective founder. Thereby 
descriptive features, deriving from this historiographical concept, have 
been transferred from the system of that individual, classical philosopher 
to the movement allegedly inspired by him or her, turning the move- 
ment into a more autonomous, unitary, inward-looking and internally 
coherent complex of thoughts than it may in fact have been. 

We find an example of this in Renaissance Aristotelianism. In his Arıs- 
totle and the Renaissance, published in 1983, Charles Schmitt (1933-1986) 
points out two sources to the prevailing interpretation of Renaissance 
Aristotelianism as unified and inward-looking. The first source is the 


" Thid., p. 44. 
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defenders of Medieval, Aristotelian philosophy, as Schmitt explains: 
“The major defenders of the medieval Aristotelian traditions—those 
who have studied medieval philosophy and theology in detail—have 
tended to stress the unity of medieval culture.”!? An example of this is, 
Schmitt says, Etienne Gilson’s Unity of philosophical experience (1938) and 
History of Christian philosophy in the Middle Ages (1956).'? The other source 
is the group of critics of Medieval and Renaissance Aristotehanism, who 
have also represented this movement as unified: “They have", Schmitt 
explains, *emphasized the novel aspects of modern culture vis-à-vis 
medieval culture, firmly placing peripatetic philosophy and science 
in the Middle Ages and steadfastly identifying all things Aristotelian 
with everything that was superseded with the coming of the modern 
world."'* An exponent of this view is A. R. Hall, The scientific revolution, 
1500-1800: The formation of the modern scientific attitude (1954).'° 

These two sources have, for different reasons, imposed an “artificial 
uniformity” on Renaissance Aristotelianism, Schmitt states, and adds: 
“Although it certainly cannot be maintained that Aristotelianism became 
as diversified and eclectic as did Platonism—the textual basis could not 
allow it quite the same way—there can be no doubt that the situation 
has generally been misunderstood. This misunderstanding has made of 
Aristotelianism an inflexible and unyielding system, which bears little 
resemblance to the diversified writings of its proponents."'^ At this point 
one could add the historiographical concept ‘system of philosophy’ as an 
additional source to the misunderstanding. Schmitt does not, however, 
examine the origin and legitimacy of this historiographical concept in 
his argument, even though he uses the term again and again. 

The reality 1s, Schmitt argues, that Renaissance Aristotelianism was 
a much more diversified phenomenon than hitherto assumed, and he 
characterizes it by eclecticism, though not eclecticism in the sense which 
we have seen in Brucker, but in the sense that Renaissance Aristotelians 
integrated non-Aristotelian philosophical sources and non-philosophical 
traditions. Eclecticism, Schmitt explains, is not only typical of Platonism 
and Neoplatonism, as has been recognized by many historians of phi- 
losophy, but it is also characteristic of Aristotelianism: 


12 SCHMITT, Aristotle and the Renaissance, p. 90. 
'S Ibid., p. 90 n. 1. 

1 Ibid., p. 91. 

5 Ibid., p. 91 n. 2. 

19 Ibid., p. 91. 
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Eclecticism in Aristotelian philosophy can be viewed from at least two 
different approaches. First it may be taken as a general impulse of some 
Aristotelians to draw material from non-Aristotelian sources simply 
because they thought that the insights found among the texts from other 
traditions could usefully be applied to strengthening their own philosophy. 
A second path lay in the tendency to accept new developments, particular 
in science and the formalistic disciplines, which clearly offered superior 
doctrine to that derivable from normal Aristotelian sources." (Schmitt's 
italics.) 


These two forms of eclecticism in Renaissance Aristotelianism are of 
interest to the present enquiry. They indicate that it would be mislead- 
ing to assume that the “system” of a classical philosopher is retained 
as an autonomous complex of doctrines in a subsequent philosophical 
movement inspired by that philosopher, e.g. Aristotle. 

The first form, Aristotelians drawing material from non-Aristotelian 
sources, frequently occurs in late Medieval and Renaissance Aristo- 
telianism. Schmitt observes that this takes place already among late 
Antiquity philosophers, such as T'hemistius (ca. 317—ca. 388), Ammonius 
(ca. 440—521), Philoponus (ca. 490-ca. 570) and Simplicius (first half 
of 6th century AD), who introduced Neoplatonic doctrines into their 
interpretations of Aristotle's works on logic and natural philosophy, 
whereby they gave subsequent Aristotelianism a Neoplatonic inclina- 
tion.'? This procedure continues in the late Middle Ages, as Schmitt 
explains in relation to the works of Thomas Aquinas, also examined 
by Inglis above: 


One particularly noteworthy example is Thomas Aquinas, whose meta- 
physics, as is now generally recognized, 1s more Neoplatonic than Aris- 
totelian. While the external form and language of Thomas's exposition 
is largely Aristotelian, at the core there is a metaphysics of participation 
that has no genuine basis in Aristotle. It is, in fact, one of the central 
doctrines of Neoplatonism, which developed quite naturally from Plato's 
Theory of Forms with its consequent doctrine of participation. Though 
Thomas did not know Plotinus directly and knew the voluminous writ- 
ings of Proclus only partially, he derived enough information from the 
intermediate Latin and Arabic sources (especially the Ziber de causis, which 
was the attributed to Aristotle) to allow him to formulate a metaphysical 
system eclectic to a degree which he himself probably did not realize.’ 


17 Ibid., pp. 91-92. Schmitt comments on the first form ibid., pp. 92-103, on the 
second form ibid., pp. 103-109. 

'8 Ibid., pp. 92-93. 

19 Ibid., p. 93. This strain in Aquinas’ philosophy has been analyzed in FABRO, 
Participation et causalité selon S. Thomas d'Aquin, pp. 229—244. 
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One could argue that Aquinas was innocent in this instance of eclecti- 
cism, since the Liber de causis was falsely attributed to Aristotle at the 
time of Aquinas. However, Aquinas, in his commentary to the Liber 
de causis, composed in 1272, actually observed the borrowings from 
Proclus and questioned Aristotle’s authorship.”” He had been able to 
make this identification because he had consulted Proclus’ Elements of 
theology, which was translated into Latin by William of Moerbeke (ca. 
1215-1286) in 1268, and which the Liber de causis draws on.” Neverthe- 
less, as Schmitt notes, Aquinas integrated vital elements from the Liber de 
causis into his own philosophy. We find similar examples of inclusion of 
non-Aristotelian material among Renaissance Aristotelians.” Moreover, 
Schmitt says, this form of eclecticism was the rule, not the exception.” 
Consequently, he rightly warns us against using the categorizations of 
Renaissance philosophy by means of “isms” (Platonism, Aristotelianism 
and Neoplatonism): “If we are to advance in our understanding of the 
complexities of Renaissance philosophy we must be willing to consider 
it under a more flexible set of categories.””* 

The second form of eclecticism consists in assimilation of new devel- 
opments into Aristotelian philosophy. This had taken place long before 
the sixteenth century, Schmitt points out, but its pace increased from 
the sixteenth century onwards. It took on several forms, but one impor- 
tant example we find in Jesuit Aristotelianism between 1550 and 1650, 
where mathematics was brought into Aristotle's natural philosophy.” 


2° For Aquinas’ attribution, see Costa, ‘“Philosophus in libro De causis”’, pp. 
611-612. For other attributions by scholastic philosophers before Aquinas, see ibid., 
pp. 633-644. 


?! AQUINAS, Super Librum de causis expositio proemium, p. 3.1—5. 

? SCHMITT, Aristotle and the Renaissance, pp. 95-98, points out that Marsilio Ficino’s 
doctrine of prisca sapientia, emblematic to Renaissance Neoplatonism, was adopted 
by several Renaissance Aristotelians. Ibid., pp. 98-103, he points out that several 
Aristotelians associated with the so-called school of Padua, counting philosophers as 
Pietro Pomponazzi (1462-1525), Agostino Nifo (1469/70-1538), Alessandro Achillini 
(1463-1512) and Marcantonio Zimara (ca. 1475-1532), included widely different non- 
Aristotelian material: Achillini integrated doctrines deriving from William of Ockham 
(ca. 1285-1349) and Averroes (1126-1198) (ibid., p. 99); Pomponazzi integrated Stoic 
and Neoplatonic doctrines into his Aristotelianism (ibid., p. 100); Nifo assimilated 
astrological and occult learning (ibid., pp. 100-101). 

° Ibid., p. 102: “It is all too easy to take our guidelines of interpretation from the 
categories made up by twentieth-century writers of textbooks, with their clear-cut schools 
of Neoplatonists, Aristotelians, and Hermeticists. But when we look at the primary 
sources themselves, the question of categorization is not so simple. Indeed, with very, 
very few exceptions all philosophers and scientists of the Renaissance were eclectic." 

?* Ibid., p. 103. 

> Ibid., pp. 104-105. 
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Other examples could be added, but it would not change the overall 
picture, namely that it is historically misleading to think of Aristote- 
lianism as adhering conservatively to a closed and autonomous system 
originally conceived by Aristotle. 


Gii) Deduction from Principles in Individual Systems of Philosophy 


As we have seen in Chapter 2 above, Brucker also applies this second 
assumption, regarding deduction, in his interpretation of Bruno’s alleged 
system of philosophy. However, Bruno simply did not possess, even 
less use, such general principles—at least not in the sense of axioms 
from which propositions could be deduced. It is evident that some of 
Brucker’s contemporaries (e.g. the eclectic philosophers mentioned 
page 185-189 above), and even earlier philosophers, did use general 
principles, understood in this sense, in their respective philosophies, or 
at least claimed so; but to assume that all past philosophers did so, is, 
to say the least, a rash and groundless assumption. The related idea, 
that all individual doctrines within a system of philosophy are deduced 
from such principles, hereby becomes similarly baseless. 

Even if this assumption is watered down to a regulative idea in which 
the historian of philosophy searches for connections between general 
principles and theories, it is problematic. How should the historian 
of philosophy deal with philosophical theories and arguments of an 
author, which cannot easily be connected with the assumed system and 
which cannot easily be interpreted within one branch of philosophy? 
Should they be left out of the exposition of the past thinker, even 
though the thinker in question conceives of these writings and their 
ideas as philosophical? Brucker’s acclaimed ad fontes method aims, as 
he states, at a reconstruction of “the whole system"? it does not aim 
at a detailed account of the theories contained in the individual writ- 
ings of a past thinker. 


(iv) Comprehensweness in a System of Philosophy: All Branches of Philosophy 


Also following from this line of thought, the idea that all past think- 
ers intended to cover all branches of philosophy, the third feature, by 
means of such deductions from general principles, is both inadequate 
and misleading, even in a softened version. 


2 BRUCKER, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 15.10—18, as cited p. 17 n. 19 above. 
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What has counted as branches of philosophy has changed over 
time, and there is no reason to believe that this change will come to 
a halt in the future. What counted as branches of philosophy at the 
time of Heumann and Brucker, for instance, has certainly changed in 
the meanwhile. Similarly, what we regard as branches of philosophy 
today, will probably change in the future. To require that a past thinker 
covers all branches of philosophy, whatsoever these are, is even more 
problematic. In order to avoid this form of anachronism, one must at 
least demand that the division of philosophy into branches is relative 
to the past thinker in question. 

Ernst Cassirer, in his “rehabilitation” of the Renaissance thinker 
Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, gives us one striking example of the 
requirement for a past philosopher’s comprehensive treatment within 
the main branches of philosophy. Cassirer thus says in his apology for 
Pico: “For we can attribute no philosophical significance to an accom- 
plishment that takes no definite stand on the great antitheses of meta- 
physics, epistemology, and ethics; which poses no definite problems and 
which maintains or rejects no certain solutions.”’’ Here the branches 
metaphysics, epistemology and ethics are mentioned. 

The problem is that the division of philosophy into these three 
branches may be more characteristic to post-Kantian philosophy 
than to late Medieval and Renaissance philosophy. Thomas Aquinas, 
for instance, well-known to Pico, lists the following five branches of 
philosophy on one occasion: logic, mathematics, natural philosophy, 
moral philosophy and metaphysics (scientia divina)? Here Aquinas 
does count moral philosophy and metaphysics (if we are generous 
and interpret “scientia divina”? as metaphysics), like Cassirer, but, unlike 
Cassirer, Aquinas also includes logic, mathematics and natural phi- 
losophy. More importantly, Aquinas does not single out epistemology 
as an independent branch of philosophy, as Cassirer does.? In Pico's 
own writings, he adheres to a division of philosophy close to that of 
Aquinas, since he regards logic, moral philosophy, natural philosophy 
and theology (corresponding to ‘first philosophy’) as the four branches 
of philosophy? Like Aquinas, Pico does not regard epistemology as a 


7 CassIRER, ‘Giovanni Pico della Mirandola. A study in the history of Renaissance 
ideas’, p. 129. The context of the citation can be found on p. 32 n. 92 above. 

28 AourNas, Super Librum de causis expositio, Prooemium, ed. Saflrey, p. 2.18—24. 

? For theories of knowledge in that period, see Sprurr, ‘Species intelligibilis: from 
perception to knowledge. 

9" Pico, De hominis dignitate, p. 126.2—17, alludes to these four kinds of wisdom. Ibid., 
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philosophical branch. Even Brucker, in his major work from the 1740s, 
does not mention epistemology as one of the branches to be accounted 
for as part of a system of philosophy. Instead, he mentions logic, 
natural philosophy and ethics.”' Hence, the anachronism in Cassirer's 
requirement is blatant. 

Another problem inherent in Cassirer's demand is that even though 
Pico knew of other divisions of philosophy, it does not necessarily follow 
that Pico intended to work out a complete set of solutions to problems 
posed within all the various branches of philosophy of the employed 
division; the methodological concept of a system of philosophy, stress- 
ing the internal coherence of theories set forth within the branches of 
philosophy, was not invented at Pico's time. It may have made more 
sense to Pico, and to his contemporaries, to make connections between 
one or more of these branches of philosophy and other disciplines outside 
philosophy, e.g. biblical exegesis, medicine or theology.” 

These two problems in Cassirer's demand for comprehensiveness in 
the thought of Pico, clearly indicate the general methodological weak- 
nesses in this third feature of the historiographical concept 'system of 
philosophy’. 


(v) Internal Coherence in an Individual System of Philosophy 


I now move on to the fourth feature in Brucker’s concept ‘system of 
philosophy’, that doctrines within the same system of philosophy are 
internally coherent. The term ‘coherence’ is a predicate that describes 
a relationship between two or more components. The concept ‘system 
of philosophy’ invites us to use the term in relation to doctrines pre- 
sented within one system of philosophy. But since the concept ‘system 
of philosophy’ is a methodological invention of the seventeenth century, 
integrated into the history of philosophy in the following century, it is 


p. 128.15-22, he mentions these disciplines once again, and ibid., p. 130.13-14, Pico 
connects these disciplines to the study of philosophy. 

3! Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 1, p. 10.25-28. 

32 One example is Pico, Heptaplus, a commentary on the biblical account of the 
Genesis. In BRUCKER, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 4, p. 60.4-11, as cited p. 30 n. 86 
above, this work of Pico falls short of Brucker's requirements for a genuine system of 
philosophy. In this work, Brucker states, Pico lacks “reason” (ratio). However, if this 
work of Pico were seen in the context of philosophical commentaries on Genesis in the 
Middle Ages and in the Renaissance, it 1s not completely unlikely that Pico emerged 
as a more reasonable figure. 
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easy to see the unfortunate consequences of such a narrow application 
of the term ‘coherence’: We would search in pre-modern philosophy for 
relations which, at best, are unique to philosophy from the seventeenth 
century onwards, and, due to this historiographical concept, we would 
be led to ignore other relations existing in pre-modern philosophy. 
These “other relations” may be relations between doctrines stated 
within philosophical and non-philosophical disciplines, and they may 
be internal relations between what a past thinker conceived as branches 
of philosophy, but which may not any longer count as branches of 
philosophy (e.g. mathematics or astronomy).?? 

As an example of interdisciplinary relations between philosophical 
and non-philosophical disciplines, we can consider Bruno's metaphysics 
(his philosophy of the divine) and his comments on biblical exegesis. In 
this case there is clearly a considerable degree of coherence between 
Bruno's doctrines within these two fields, but the coherence is relative to 
the two disciplines in question, a philosophical and a non-philosophical, 
and not relative to a system of philosophy. 

Having examined the four characterisüc features of the historio- 
graphical concept 'system of philosophy', I come to the conclusion 
that the concept is anachronistic and illegitimate as a historiographical 
tool, in particular in regard to pre-seventeenth-century philosophy. Over 
the following pages I consider three related problems: the pedagogical 
problems involved in the use of this historiographical tool (section vi); 
the problem of a priori exclusion of individual thinkers and periods 
(section vil); and Gadamer's recent defence of the usefulness of this 
concept (section viii). 


(vi) Pedagogical Problems in Teaching Histories of Systems of Philosophy 


The exposition of a pre-modern thinker through his or her assumed 
system of philosophy raises a serious pedagogical problem, which is 
connected to Brucker’s second and the third requirement to a system 
of philosophy. For what will the student think, if he or she is presented 
with a full description of a past philosopher’s system, on the one hand, 
and the very same philosopher’s texts, on the other hand, if the latter 
do not conform with the former? The description of the system of 


? Here I agree with Dasron, ‘Comment: Philosophy in practice’, p. 313, and SKINNER, 
‘Meaning and understanding in the history of ideas’ (2002), pp. 67-72. 
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philosophy may not “conform” either in the sense that the texts are 
absent in the description of the presented system of philosophy, even 
though the ideas in the texts may be relevant to the doctrines presented 
in the guise of a system of philosophy; or in the sense that ideas actually 
presented in the alleged system of philosophy are forced into the system 
rather than analyzed and exposed according to their textual basis. 

What will the student do in the face of such discrepancy? Will he or 
she be discouraged from exploring into the primary sources, because 
they lead to interpretations which conflict with the system of philoso- 
phy? Or will the student ignore his or her own observations and force 
the ideas found in the primary sources into the supposed system of 
philosophy, in order to make his or her reading concordant with the 
system of philosophy? Each of the two possibilities 1s unsatisfying from 
a pedagogical and didactic point of view. This problem also applies to 
the researcher, who is familiar with the traditional characterization of 
a past thinker's alleged system of philosophy, and who discovers new 
facts, which do not fit into the assumed system of philosophy. In brief, 
the system seems to an obstacle to progress, both in terms of pedagogy 
and research.** 

One could argue that the concept serves as a fairly simple way of 
introducing the history of philosophy to students and other beginners, 
who are not even in touch with primary sources, and who will not be 
exposed to a discrepancy between a so-called systematized account of 
a past philosopher and his or her texts. To this one could ask in reply, 
whether the aim of an introduction to a discipline—here the history 
of philosophy—is only to produce a psychological sensation of under- 
standing or, in addition, to accompany this psychological phenomenon 
with an insight into the nature of the object introduced. If the aim is 
simply the former, the historiographical concept ‘system of philosophy’ 
is certainly an effective way of producing such a psychological sensa- 
tion, due to the simplifications of the concept. If, on the other hand, 
by “introduction” is understood the latter, the concept is unsuitable, 
since it does not introduce the nature of its acclaimed object, the his- 
tory of philosophy, but seriously misrepresents it. Continuing this line 


3t These pedagogical and methodological problems related to systematizations, 
though not specific to systematizations in the history of philosophy, were identified by 
several thinkers from the seventeenth century, some of whom are mentioned (Sturm, 
Wesenfeld and Morhof ) on pp. 183-184 above. 
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of thought, one may wonder how useful an introduction is, if it has 
to be “unlearned” by anyone progressing from such an introductory 
level. Can it be called an “introduction” at all? 


(vii) A Priori Exclusion of Thinkers and Periods 


At least until very recently, the concept 'system of philosophy! has 
served as a principle of exclusion in the history of philosophy. One 
notorious victim is the philosophy of the Italian Renaissance. Brucker 
characterized it as a syncretistic period, in which Ancient philosophical 
systems were revived, though without philosophically sound outcome on 
the part of Renaissance thinkers. Pico, for instance, fared so badly that 
his philosophy did not even qualify as a system of philosophy, since it 
was disastrously incoherent, according to Brucker's concepts, and was 
nothing but syncretism, completely deprived the virtues of a system 
of philosophy. Bruno fared only slightly better than Pico. Although 
Bruno did, at least according to Brucker, strive to work out a system of 
philosophy, he did not succeed, but ended up with a “monster rather 
than an apt and rational system"? 

Due to the historiographical tradition evolving through the concept 
'system of philosophy', Renaissance philosophy has typically been 
treated stepmotherly by historians of philosophy. If the period is dealt 
with at all, it 1s often done offhandedly, simply in order to bridge the 
gap between periods assumed to be philosophically more important, 
namely Medieval scholasticism of the thirteenth century, on the one side, 
and the philosophy of Descartes and other thinkers of the seventeenth 
century, on the other side.” Such an exclusion is invalid as far as it 
is caused by the historiographical concept ‘system of philosophy’ and 
not by the quality of the philosophy of the period. From this objec- 
tion does not follow, of course, that the thinkers and periods excluded 
or degraded in the history of philosophy, due to this historiographical 
concept, are necessarily as valuable as thinkers and periods celebrated 
on the background of the same historiographical concept. All it implies 


5 Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 5, p. 38.15—20, as cited p. 27 n. 75 above. 

3 I bring this explanation for the tendency to exclude Renaissance philosophy as 
an additional comment to the following two studies on the historiography of Renais- 
sance philosophy: Scuurrr, “Towards a history of Renaissance philosophy’, pp. 9-16; 
CELENZA, The lost Italian Renaissance: Humanists, historians, and Latin’s legacy. 
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is that we need to look afresh at individual thinkers and periods without 
the categorizations imposed upon the texts by this concept. 

When Richard Rorty argues, in an article dating from 1984, for 
intellectual history as a replacement for history of philosophy, he 
does so partly on the ground that intellectual history allows us to 
include thinkers like Bruno, traditionally excluded from the history of 
philosophy, according to Rorty.” It is true that Bruno has frequently 
been treated in a debasing manner by historians of philosophy—one 
notable instance is Brucker—although it would be an exaggeration to 
claim that Bruno has been excluded from the history of philosophy.*® 
Instead of giving up the discipline, I would suggest that we give up one 
dominant method employed in the discipline, namely the one drawing 
on the concept ‘system of philosophy’, which has degraded figures like 
Bruno in the history of philosophy; we should not, I think, give up the 
discipline itself. 

Contrary to Rorty, I do not believe that the history of philosophy 
ought to be given up as a unique discipline and replaced by (a) “ratio- 
nal reconstructions” of analytic philosophers, (b) contextualist history, 
(c) what Rorty calls Hegelian Geistesgeschichte, and (d), intellectual his- 
tory.” I am unsure, admittedly, how to interpret Rorty’s words. Is his 
target, when he speaks of works on the history of philosophy, only brief, 
general histories of philosophy? Or 1s his target the far more elaborate 
and sophisticated expositions worked out by teams of specialists? Even 
though one can easily agree with Rorty that the first kind has a very 
limited scientific value, it does not mean that the other kind 1s of equal, 
limited scientific value, and that the entire discipline should be given 
up.? I must state another reservation, namely that I cannot see why 
all these disciplines should not be able to co-exist. 


? Rorry, “The historiography of philosophy: Four genres’, p. 69. 

38 For references to expositions of Bruno and his philosophy, see p. 37 n. 10 above. 

3 Rorty, “The historiography of philosophy: Four genres’, pp. 65-67, suggests that 
so-called doxography, which apparently also includes history of philosophy, should 
be given up. Ibid., pp. 67-68, Rorty suggests that this genre, doxography, should be 
replaced with the other disciplines mentioned. 

# Prans, ‘Brucker versus Rorty? On the “models” of the historiography of philoso- 
phy’, pp. 73, 74, 80, observes that Rorty is vague as regards the target of his criticism, 
and accuses (rightly) Rorty of anti-historicism and simplification when Rorty conflates 
the doxography of Laertius with the history of philosophy of Brucker and later 
historians of philosophy. Piaia also criticizes Rorty for adopting an analytic method, 
when Rorty recommends historians of philosophy to “pose better questions” than their 
predecessors (ibid., p. 79). 
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Gregory Piaia has noted in an article dating from 2001, that by 
“history of philosophy”, or “doxography”, Rorty may very well aim 
at Brucker’s Historia critica philosophiae, which had as its aim to account 
for the entire history of philosophy, not only from Thales, but from 
the beginning of the world, up till Brucker’s time." Bearing this in 
mind, let us look at Rorty’s suggestion for a replacement. One of the 
disciplines to replace history of philosophy is, according to Rorty, Hege- 
lian Geistesgeschichte. But Hegel’s historiography of philosophy is not an 
alternative to Brucker’s historiography of philosophy—it is a variant 
of Brucker’s historiography of philosophy, as far as Hegel carries on 
the key concept ‘system of philosophy’, and as far as Hegel continues 
to use the periodization in Brucker's history of philosophy." Hence, we 
would be deluded by Hegel’s declarations, if we were led to think—like 
the Neo-Hegelians in the early part of the twentieth century, and now 
Rorty—that Hegelian Geistesgeschichte is an alternative to the historiog- 
raphy of Brucker and the historiographical tradition he founded. It 1s 
clearly not—it is part of that tradition. 


(viii) The Last Advocate of the Old Historiography of Philosophy: Gadamer 


As explained in Chapter 6 above, Gadamer is a very recent defender of 
the historiographical concept ‘system of philosophy’.*’ In the following 
I look at his comments on the historiography of philosophy and bring 
out a few connections to his hermeneutics. 

In Gadamer’s introduction, dating from 1998, to the thirteenth edition 
of Ueberweg’s history of philosophy, he makes the following statement 
in relation to the method of the history of philosophy: 


+ Prana, ‘Brucker versus Rorty? On the “models” of the historiography of philoso- 
phy’, pp. 71-72, points out that “the good Brucker” and his Historia critica philosophiae 
is targeted by Rorty’s criticism. 

? As shown pp. 214—216 above, Hegel picks up the historiographical concept ‘sys- 
tem of development’, but, nevertheless, retains the historiographical concept ‘system 
of philosophy’. Prara, “Brucker versus Rorty? On the “models” of the historiography 
of philosophy’, p. 73, argues against Rorty’s interpretation of Hegelian Geistesgeschichte 
as an alternative to the earlier tradition of history of philosophy, i.e. that of Brucker 
and Tennemann, among others; Hegel used the same scheme of periodization, from 
Thales to Brucker’s contemporaries, as these two earlier historians of philosophy. 
HOCHSTRASSER, Natural law theories in the Early Enlightenment, pp. 13-14, similarly argues 
that Hegel's historiography of philosophy, stressing the progressive nature of the history 
of philosophy, was indebted to the historiography of philosophy employed in Brucker's 
Historia critica philosophiae. 

5 See pp. 244—246 above. 
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We have to assign to philosophy, which 1s orientated towards the histori- 
cal world, another form of understanding and another demand for truth 
[than in the natural sciences]. This circumstance 1s due to the fact that 
hermeneutics has been tied to philosophical considerations since the 
age of Romanticism. That does not mean at all that the hermeneutic 
dimension of philosophy introduces relativism or scepticism, and that the 
demand for objectivity simply poses a hindrance for it. It means, instead, 
that all sciences need some degree of philosophical thinking, and that it 
[the philosophical thinking] is presupposed in all uses of method. There 
is no methodology pertinent to the act of asking, and all specialisation 
leads to a narrowing of the horizon.“ 


This opaque passage touches upon several topics vehemently discussed 
by modern philosophers. I cannot enter all these discussions here in any 
elaborate manner—all I want to do is to extract the remarks relevant 
to my discussion of the method in the history of philosophy. 
Gadamer’s juxtaposition between the Geisteswissenschaften and the 
Naturwissenschafien is inadequate in the history of philosophy, as far 
as much philosophy, especially pre-modern philosophy, is generated 
through an irreducible interplay between philosophy and disciplines 
that we now subordinate under natural sciences and other sciences 
outside Geisteswissenschaflen.? His brief rejection of relativism and 
scepticism as a consequence of his hermeneutics may well refer to 
Emilio Betti’s (1890-1968), and perhaps to Eric Donald Hirsch’s 
(1928, critical discussion of the objectivity possible in the method 
prescribed by Gadamer’s hermeneutics.*® Although this general and 


* GADAMER, ‘Die Philosophie und ihre Geschichte’, p. v: “Wir müssen der Philoso- 
phie, die an der geschichtlichen Welt orientiert ist, eine andere Art von Erkenntnis und 
Wahrheitsanspruch zusprechen. Es hàngt damit zusammen, dass seit der Romantik die 
Hermeneutik in den Zusammenhang philosophischer Betrachtungen gerückt worden ist. 
Das heisst durchaus nicht, dass die hermeneutische Dimension der Philosophie Relativis- 
mus oder Skeptizismus bedeutet und dass die Forderung der Objektivitat für sie nur 
eine Schranke darstellt. Es zeigt sich umgekehrt, dass ein Einschlag des philosophischen 
Gedankens in Wahrheit aller Wissenschaft zukommt und allem Methodengebrauch 
vorgeordnet ist. Es gibt keine Methodik des Fragens, und alle Specialisierung ist mit 
Horizontverengung verknüpft." 

5 KRÜGER, ‘Why do we study the history of philosophy?’, pp. 87-92, discusses this 
interdisciplinary nature of the history of philosophy, arguing that it is inadequate to 
locate history of philosophy within the Geisteswissenschaften, as Gadamer does, and to 
apply Gadamer's hermeneutic method on the discipline: Pre-Hegelian philosophy is, 
Krüger says, heavily influenced by what we now call Naturwissenschafien, for which reason 
it would be inadequate to restrict the interpretative tools to those concerned with the 
Geisteswissenschaften. I agree with Krüger on this point. 

*© See Berri, Die Hermeneutik als allgemeine Methodik der Geisteswissenschaflen. Another 
criticism was published the same year as this second edition of Wahrheit und Methode, 
namely Hirscu, “Truth and method in interpretation’, pp. 488—507. 
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fairly complex discussion is interesting in itself, I shall by-pass it here, 
since it would bring me too far away from the present discussion of 
the method adequate in the history of philosophy. Instead, I shall focus 
on Gadamer’s final words from the quotation above, that “there is no 
methodology pertinent to the act of asking, and all specialisation leads 
to a narrowing of the horizon”—words, that have a direct significance 
to the practice of historians of philosophy. 

The image of horizons is central to Gadamer’s hermeneutics, in 
which the act of understanding (“verstehen”), that takes place within 
the Geisteswissenschaften, is accounted for through a “meeting” or “fusion” 
of “horizons”, namely the “horizon” of the past agent, and the “hori- 
zon” of the modern interpreter, both horizons being constituted by 
their respective historical situation. This image is central in Gadamer’s 
Wahrheit und Methode.” “The act of asking”, to which he refers in 1998 
in his introduction to Ueberweg’s history of philosophy, addresses the 
practice pursued by the historian of philosophy when contemplating 
his or her object in the past; this “act of asking” is influenced by his 
or her historical situation, which determines the “horizon” from which 
his or her questions are asked.*? 

By “situation” Gadamer does not refer to specific and straightfor- 
ward historical circumstances that are undoubtedly important to the 
interpretation of past philosophers, such as the availability of primary 
material in reliable editions, the access to secondary literature relevant to 
the topic under examination, the dominance of certain methodologies, 
the freedom to carry out research independently of religious, political 
and other institutional constrains, etc. Instead, he interprets “situation” 
in an allegedly Hegelian way, according to which the "situation" 1s 
not such a cluster of specific, historical circumstances, which can be 
recognized and articulated, but a historical totality, ultimately derived 
from, and caused by, the immaterial World-Spirit, with which we have 
been familiarized through Hegel’s concept ‘system of development’.* 
According to Gadamer, the philosophy of the past should be seen as 


47 For the image of horizons, see GADAMER, Wahrheit und Methode, 2nd ed., pp. 
xxix, 232-233, 286-290, 352, 356-357, 372. See also id., ‘Die Philosophie und ihre 
Geschichte’, pp. ix, xii. The “fusion of horizons" is explained in id., Wahrheit und 
Methode, 2nd ed., pp. 239-290, 356-357, 375. Ibid., pp. 375, 286, Gadamer stresses 
the hermeneutic situation as important to the "fusion of horizons". 

48 For the issue of “asking” within the confines of certain “horizons”, see GADAMER, 
Wahrheit und Methode, 2nd ed., pp. 352, 356-357. 

» For Hegel on ‘system of development’, see pp. 214-216 above. 
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such a “phenomenology”, i.e. manifestation, of the World-Spirit.?? 
'This totality also includes the historian of philosophy him- or herself, 
and it transcends, therefore, the possibility of rational articulation. As 
Gadamer says in his definition of “situation” in his Wahrheit und Meth- 
ode, “the situation is characterized by the fact that one is not placed 
in opposition to it, for which reason one cannot have any objectified 
knowledge about it."?! 

If we go back to Gadamer's introduction to Ueberweg's thirteenth 
edition, we find Gadamer explicitly affirm important features in Hegel’s 
historiography of philosophy. Admittedly, he rejects, as Zeller had done 
in the nineteenth century, Hegel’s claim that history of philosophy can 
be reconstructed through an a priori idea, but he retains Hegel’s idea of 
an immanent World-Spirit that unfolds in time and which constitutes, 
and is, the essence of the history of philosophy.” Whether it is possible 
to dissociate these two ideas in Hegel’s historiography of philosophy is 


°° For this view of Gadamer, see p. 302 n. 51 below. For the World-Spirit, see pp. 
215-227 above. 

5! GADAMER, Wahrheit und Methode, 2nd ed., pp. 285-286: “Wirkungsgeschichtliches 
Bewußtsein ist zunächst Bewußtsein der hermeneutischen Situation. Die Gewinnung des 
Bewußtseins einer Situation ist aber in jedem Falle eine Aufgabe von eigener Schwierig- 
keit. Der Begriff der Situation ist ja dadurch characterisiert, daß man sich nicht ihr 
gegenüber befindet und daher kein gegenstandliches Wissen von ihr haben kann. Man 
steht in ihr, findet sich immer schon in einer Situation vor, deren Erhellung die nie ganz 
zu vollenden Aufgabe ist. Das gilt auch für die hermeneutischen Situation, d. h. die 
Situation, in der wir uns gegenüber der Uberlieferung befinden, die wir zu verstehen 
haben. Auch die Erhellung dieser Situation, d. h. die wirkungsgeschichtliche Reflexion 
ist nicht vollendbar, aber diese Unvollendbarkeit ist nicht ein Mangel an Reflexion, 
sondern liegt im Wesen des geschichtlichen Seins, das wir sind. Geschichtlichsein heißt, nie 
im Sichwissen aufgehen. Alles Sichwissen erhebt sich aus geschichtlicher Vergegebenheit, 
die wir mit Hegel Substanz nennen, weil sie alles subjektive Meinen und Verhalten 
trägt und damit auch alle Möglichkeit, eine Überlieferung in ihrer geschichtlichen 
Andersheit zu verstehen, vorzeichnet und begrenzt. Die Aufgabe der philosophischen 
Hermeneutik läßt sich von hier aus geradezu so charakterisieren: sie habe den Weg 
der Hegelschen Phänomenologie des Geistes insoweit zurückzugchen, als man in aller 
Subjektivität die sie bestimmende Substanzialität aufweist.” (Gadamer’s italics.) 

5 Id., ‘Die Philosophie und ihre Geschichte’, p. iii: “Eins freilich hat sich im Grunde 
nicht geändert. Die Philosophie steht zu ihrer Geschichte in einem grundsätzlich 
anderen Verháltnis, als die Wissenschaften sonst zu ihrer Geschichte stehen. Zwar kann 
heute keine Erneuerung der apriorischen Geschichtskonstruktion in Frage kommen, 
die es etwa Hegel erlaubte, in der Geschichte der Philosophie das Innerste der Weltge- 
schichte zu sehen. Aber ein anderer Gedanke Hegels bleibt wahr, dass es dem Wesen 
des Geistes gemäss ist, dass seine Entfaltung in die Zeit fällt. So hat das Denken, das 
den Geist denken will, kaum je mehr mit sich selbst zu tun, als wenn es der Geschichte 
seiner selbst zugewandt ist.” This view regarding Hegel’s historiography of philosophy is 
repeated ibid., pp. ix, xi. Ibid., p. xvi, Gadamer refers explicitly to Zeller's rejection of 
Hegel's reconstruction of the history of philosophy on the basis of an a priori idea. 
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open to debate. Moreover, by taking recourse to Hegel’s conception of 
history, Gadamer makes himself vulnerable to questions levelled against 
this conception of Hegel, e.g. whether the causal structure asserted by 
Hegel between the all-encompassing World-Spirit and the concrete 
historical development, including philosophy, is adequate. 

Gadamer’s idea of the “act of asking”, addressed in his 1998 intro- 
duction and cited page 299-300 above, as being determined by the 
historical situation, as Gadamer interprets “situation”, is open to at 
least three objections. First, it excludes what seems to be a fact, that 
the historical “situation” of a specific period and place is frequently 
ambiguous—a fact, which has consequences for the past agent as well 
as for the present interpreter. For instance, Renaissance Florence was 
not just one homogenous cultural atmosphere, but comprised, as other 
epochs, opposed tendencies.” Second, Gadamer seems to exclude that 
the individual is endowed with a free will, with which he or she can 
embrace or deny tendencies of a given epoch—the individual may even 
re-interpret such tendencies and thereby contribute to the evolution of 
a discipline, perhaps the entire culture. Third, Gadamer also denies 
the possibility of philosophical theories and arguments evolving in a 
detailed and well-informed response to the theoretical and institutional 
challenges specific to their fields, and not in response to, and in agree- 
ment with, an all-encompassing World-Spirit, allegedly shaping the 
philosophy of an epoch. 

Let me return to the above quotation, page 300 above, from Gadamer’s 
introduction of 1998, once again, and ask, what is the role of techni- 
cal tools in the context of history of philosophy? The image of two 
horizons being fused is, as said, essential to Gadamer’s explanation of 
our understanding of historical texts. If our “horizon” is “narrowed”, 
it follows that our chances of a fusion with the “horizon” of the past 
agent are reduced. “Specialization”, Gadamer says in 1998, “narrows” 
our “horizon”, and should be avoided in the history of philosophy.°* 
Hence, he adds, there is no “method” in the hermeneutic act of ask- 
ing questions leading towards a fusion with the “horizon” of the past 
agent. 


> ALLEN, “The second Ficino-Pico controversy: Parmenidean poetry, eristic, and 
the One’, pp. 417-455, differentiates the Neoplatonism of two key philosophers of the 
Italian Renaissance, Marsilio Ficino and Giovanni Pico della Mirandola. 

>: This position GADAMER also held in his Wahrheit und Methode, 2nd ed., pp. 285-286, 
as cited p. 302 n. 51 above. 
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What does Gadamer mean by "specialization"? He would prob- 
ably not include the linguistic skills required in order to read the text 
in the original. But would he exclude the technical skills necessary 
to comprehend the terminology and theories of non-philosophical 
disciplines, when used by past philosophers? Probably. If so, I cannot 
see how Gadamer can avoid a reductionistic model of explanation, in 
which the cognitive and scientific content of such non-philosophical 
terminologies and theories is either ignored or reduced to transcendent 
and all-embracing, philosophical principles. ‘This is probably one of the 
motivations behind Gadamer’s defence in 1998 of the historiographi- 
cal concept ‘system of philosophy’. As said already, he defended the 
primacy of this historiographical concept as early as in 1924.” 

If we make ourselves insensitive to the cognitive content of these 
non-philosophical disciplines, and if we reject the adequate, technical 
tools required for a full understanding of the terminology and theo- 
ries of these non-philosophical disciplines, we reject, as far as I see it, 
the possibility of discovering, explaining, and, hence, understanding, 
large parts of the history of philosophy. Consequently, I doubt that 
Gadamer’s hermeneutics can make a constructive contribution to the 
method of the history of philosophy. It is a late defence of a very old 
and increasingly problematic historiography of philosophy. 


III. Skinner’s Historiography of Moral and Political Philosophy 


(1) Skinner's Criticism of Lovgoy's Method for the History of Ideas: 
The Three Mythologies 


Over the final pages of this book I present Skinner’s methodological 
alternative, to some extent developed in response to the historiography 


5 GADAMER, ‘Zur Systemidee in der Philosophie’, p. 56: “Hier sei jedoch nur ein ein- 
zelner Zusammenhang, dessen Belang ftir die Aufklarung des Seins der philosophischen 
Gegenstande freilich nicht gering ist, zur Diskussion gestellt: der Zusammenhang 
der Systemstruktur der Philosophie mit ihrer Geschichtlichkeit, genauer, es soll 
versucht werden, an der Geschichtlichkeit der Philosophie zu zeigen, wie und in welchem 
Sinne mit dem Systemcharakter der philosophischen Gegenstande und ihrer Seinsweise 
die Methode der Philosophie selbst ihren Möglichkeiten nach durchsichtig wird. Daß 
Geschichte der Philosophie nicht einfach Geschichte einer Wissenschaft ist, wie etwa 
Geschichte der Mathematik, sondern selbst Philosophie ist, ist von jeher beachtet und 
durch die wissenschaftliche Tat befestigt worden." (Gadamer's emphasis.) 
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of history of ideas and its employment on the history of moral and 
political philosophy. I do so partly because a good deal of my analy- 
sis supports some of Skinner’s recommendations, partly because my 
analysis points in directions not articulated by Skinner. 

Quentin Skinner (1940-), a British historian of political and moral 
philosophy, has offered one of the most substantial contributions to the 
development of the methodology of history of ideas in recent years. His 
article of 1969, ‘Meaning and understanding in the history of ideas’, 
republished in a revised form in 2002, offers both sceptical analysis and 
conceptual innovation of the methodology of the history of ideas as it 
has been conceived and practised in the twentieth century.” Although 
Skinner singles out Lovejoy as the “pioneer” of the history of ideas 
(“ ‘histories of ideas in the strict sense’ ”), and although he criticizes some 
of the methodological assumptions engrafted by him upon the discipline, 
in particular by means of his notion of ‘unit-ideas’, Lovejoy’s work 1s 
not the only work scrutinized in this article.” In addition, Skinner also 
criticizes a number of twentieth-century monographs and articles on 
the history of moral and political philosophy, reflecting his own inter- 
est in key figures in early modern political philosophy, in particular the 
Italian political theorist and historian, Niccolo Machiavelli (1469-1527) 
and the British philosopher Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679)? Neverthe- 
less, Lovejoy’s initial foundation of the discipline remains an important 
target for Skinner. 

Having addressed the widespread belief among historians of ideas in 
“dateless wisdom” and “universal ideas”, of which Lovejoy also wrote, 
Skinner sets out to dismantle what he conceives as misleading historio- 
graphical “paradigms”, or “mythologies”, as he also calls them, in the 


°° For Skinner’s use of the term ‘history of ideas’, see pp. 319-324 below. SKIN- 
NER, ‘Meaning and understanding in the history of ideas’ (2002), p. 57, compares this 
version with the 1969 version: “This chapter is a much abbreviated and extensively 
revised version of an article that originally appeared under the same title in History 
and theory 8 (1969), pp. 3-53.” 

? For Lovejoy as the pioneer of histories of ideas in the strict sense, see SKINNER, 
‘Meaning and understanding in the history of ideas’ (2002), p. 62. Ibid., p. 57 n. 1, 
Skinner refers to MANDELBAUM, “The history of ideas, intellectual history, and the his- 
tory of philosophy’, [pp. 33-66], for a survey of the various conceptions of ‘history 
of ideas’. 

58 SKINNER’s Visions of politics, vol. 2, deals with the Renaissance concept of virtue in 
political philosophy, including that of Machiavelli, whereas vol. 3 examines Hobbes' 
moral and political philosophy. 
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history of ideas.” Afterwards, he presents an alternative methodology 
for the history of ideas, in which the so-called performativity of texts 
is central. In this methodological alternative, he builds on contextualist 
theories and philosophies of language, the latter comprising those of 
the late Ludwig Wittgenstein (1889-1951), John Austin (1911-1960) 
and other philosophers of language. The three mythologies are the 
“mythology of doctrines", the “mythology of coherence", and the 
“mythology of prolepsis". The criticism stated in relation to the two 
first paradigms, especially the second, is highly relevant to the present 
study. Although Skinner's criticism of these three paradigms is stated 
in generic terms, leading the reader to assume that they are valid to 
all branches handled in the history of ideas, his examples reveal an 
almost exclusive interest in the application of these paradigms within 
the history of moral and political philosophy.” 

Let me proceed to the first kind of mythology, that of doctrines. 
Skinner points out Lovejoy's method for the history of ideas as a 
model that has produced a number of examples of this unfortunate 
mythology of doctrines. His comment on Lovejoy’s methodology may 
lead the reader to think that his Great chain of being handles doctrines 
mostly from moral and especially political philosophy, that is, a field 
also studied by Skinner. These are the words of Skinner: 


°° SKINNER, ‘Meaning and understanding in the history of ideas’ (2002), p. 59 n. 14, 
mentions E. H. GOMBRICH, Art and illusion (revised ed. 1962), pp. 55-78, as an inspira- 
tion to his analysis of ‘paradigms’. Ibid., p. 59 n. 15, Skinner points out that T. Kunn, 
The structure of the scientific revolution (1962), has carried out an analysis of paradigms in 
science, that resembles the one that Skinner undertakes in the history of ideas. 

9? For the three mythologies, see SKINNER, ‘Meaning and understanding in the his- 
tory of ideas’ (2002), pp. 59-79. For Skinner’s alternative methodology, see ibid., pp. 
79-89. For his sources to his context theory, see ibid., p. 87 n. 137. For his use of 
philosophy of language within his alternative methodology, see also two other articles, 
where he explains his use of Wittgenstein and Austin: SKINNER, ‘Motives, intentions 
and interpretation’, pp. 90-102; id., ‘Interpretation and the understanding of speech 
acts’, pp. 103-127. 

6! Id., ‘Meaning and understanding in the history of ideas’ (2002), p. 83, Skinner 
departs from this main interest by introducing the example of epistemological scepticism 
in Descartes’ Meditationes (1641). This example was not included in the 1969 version 
of the article; see id., ‘Meaning and understanding in the history of ideas’ (1969), pp. 
3—53. Ibid., p. 3 n. 2, Skinner informs his readers that when he is exemplifying his 
methodological reflections in the context of “philosophical ideas”, he selects his examples 
from political philosophy: “The fact that a majority of these [examples from histories 
of philosophical ideas] are taken from the history of political ideas merely reflects my 
own specialism.” (Skinner’s italics.) 
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The mythology of doctrines can similarly be illustrated from “histories 
of ideas” in the strict sense. Here the aim (in the words of Arthur Love- 
joy, pioneer of this approach) is to trace the morphology of some given 
doctrine “through all the provinces of history in which it appears"? 
The characteristic point of departure is to set out an ideal type of the 
given doctrine—whether it is that of equality, progress, reason of state, 
the social contract, the great chain of being, the separation of powers, 
and so on.” 


In the first version of this article from 1969, Skinner had also added 
“Machiavellism” to the list of examples about which Lovejoy apparently 
theorized, but that example is deleted in the 2002 version.‘ At this point 
we ought to read Skinner’s words, cited above, with great care. Apart 
from the example of the chain of being, the remaining examples pre- 
sented by Skinner in 2002—equality, progress, reason of state, the social 
contract and the separation of powers—are unmentioned in Lovejoy’s 
The great chain of being.°* Machiavelli is not mentioned in this book of 
Lovejoy.” If Lovejoy had included Machiavelli, then Skinner’s many 
examples of misconstrued interpretations of Machiavelli’s texts, resulting 
from the kind of approach favoured by Lovejoy, would provide an apt 


9? SKINNER, ‘Meaning and understanding in the history of ideas’ (2002), p. 62. Ibid., 
p. 62 n. 29 reads: “Lovejoy 1960, p. 15” (= Lovejoy, The great chain of being [New York, 
1960], p. 15). On another occasion (ibid., p. 85), Skinner also keys these examples to 
Lovejoy’s characteristic notion of unit-ideas: “A second problem is that, in writing 
such histories [i.e. histories of unit-ideas], our narratives almost instantly lose contact 
with statement-making agents. When they figure in such histories, they generally do 
so only because the relevant unit idea—the social contract, the idea of progress, the 
great chain of being and so forth—makes some appearance in their works, so that 
they can be said to have contributed to its development.” 

6% SKINNER, ‘Meaning and understanding in the history of ideas’ (1969), p. 10: “This 
same tendency for the paradigms applied to the history of ideas to cause its subject 
matter to mutate into a mythology of doctrines can also be illustrated, in a rather dif 
ferent way, from those ‘histories of ideas’ in which the aim (in the words of Professor 
Lovejoy, a pioneer of the approach) is to trace the morphology of some given doctrine 
‘through all the provinces of history in which it appears’. The characteristic point of 
departure in such histories is to set out an ideal type of the given doctrine—whether it 
is the doctrine of equality, progress, Machiavellism, the social contract, the great chain 
of being, the separation of powers, and so on.” Ibid., p. 10 n. 30 reads: “Arthur O. 
Lovejoy, The great chain of being (Torchbook edn., New York, 1969), 15.” 

6! Lovejoy, The great chain of being, pp. 3-376. Ibid., pp. 200-207, Lovejoy considers 
the social and political consequences of the notion of the chain of being. In this context 
(ibid., p. 206) he briefly touches the notion of social inequality on this background, 
though without tracing this notion itself. This is the closest Lovejoy comes to discuss 
any of the examples, apart from that of the chain of being. 

® Ibid., pp. 3-376. 
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response to Lovejoy's work.® However, that is not the case. To sum up, 
we would misunderstand Skinner, if we believed that these examples 
cited on page 307 above are all from this work of Lovejoy—they are, 
with the exception of the chain of being, all derived from other histories 
of political and moral philosophy, apparently inspired by an approach 
similar to that of Lovejoy. 

The three main principles comprised in Lovejoy’s Great chain of 
being —the principles of plenitude, continuity and gradation—are neither 
mentioned in this article of Skinner dating from 1969, nor in the one 
dating from 2002.*' There is thus an asymmetry between Lovejoy's 
examples of his method for the history of ideas, the metaphysics of 
the chain of being, on the one hand, and Skinner's examples of his 
methodological reflections, mainly stemming from moral and political 
philosophy, on the other hand. So far, there is nothing wrong with 
Skinner's argument, but these observations do raise the issue of validity 
of Skinner's alternative methodology; does its validity go beyond the 
history of moral and political philosophy? Does Skinner’s new method 
retain its validity in relation to other branches of philosophy, which 
must be accounted for in histories of philosophy, e.g. natural philosophy, 
metaphysics, epistemology, etc.? I discuss this question in section (v) 
below. Before doing so, I return to the first mythology. 

“The most persistent mythology", Skinner states when commenting 
on the examination of the first mythology, *has been created by histori- 
ans working with the expectation that each classic writer (in the history, 
say, of moral or political philosophy) will be found to enunciate some 
doctrine on each of the topics regarded as constitutive of the subject." 9? 
This peculiar mythology takes on several forms, but one of them we 
find, Skinner says, in the kind of history of ideas endorsed by Lovejoy 
in his Great chain of being. Lovejoy's aim in this discipline was, Skinner 
reports, “to trace the morphology of some given doctrine ‘through all 
the provinces of history in which it appears’.”® Skinner criticizes this 
approach on two scores. First, *the danger with this approach is that 
the doctrine to be investigated so readily becomes hypostasised into an 


°° Interpretations of Machiavelli’s texts are used as examples in SKINNER, ‘Meaning 
and understanding in the history of ideas’ (2002), pp. 63, 64, 70—71, 73—74, 75, 84. 

9" SKINNER, ‘Meaning and understanding in the history of ideas’ (1969), pp. 3-53; 
id., ‘Meaning and understanding in the history of ideas’ (2002), pp. 57-89. 

55 Id., ‘Meaning and understanding in the history of ideas’ (2002), p. 59. 

© Ibid., p. 62, referring to Lovejoy, The great chain of being, p. 15. 
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entity”. Second, “the fact that ideas presuppose agents readily disap- 
pears as the ideas get up to do battle on their own behalf?" These 
points of criticism target the idealism of Lovejoy's method, briefly 
touched upon on page 273-274 above. 

Central to this first mythology is the concept of unit-ideas, which 
is conceived by the historian of ideas as a theme “constitutive of the 
subject”, and which the historian of ideas erroneously assumes that any 
classical author must have stated his or her view on.” History of ideas, 
as conceived by Lovejoy, typically falls victim of this first mythology, 
in particular due to its notion of unit-ideas.” For this reason Skinner 
examines this concept, and its methodological implications, as it is 
coined by Lovejoy in The great chain of being.” Unfortunately, Skinner’s 
analysis of Lovejoy’s methodology and concept of unit-ideas rests on 
three pages from the introductory chapter only, page 15-17, where Love- 
joy claims that unit-ideas possess an independent ontological existence 
and manifest themselves throughout history in different provinces of 
human culture, such as “philosophy, science, literature, art, religion, or 
politics". On this background, Lovejoy argues for the need to carry out 
history of ideas in an interdisciplinary manner. Skinner not only ignores 
the remaining part of the introductory chapter, but he also ignores 
that Lovejoy only uses the expression ‘unit-idea’ in this introductory 
chapter, not in the remaining part of the book, where we, instead, find 
the expression ‘principle’. He also misses the opportunity to exam- 
ine whether Lovejoy actually practises in the book what he preaches 


70 SKINNER, ‘Meaning and understanding in the history of ideas’ (2002), p. 62. 

” Ibid., p. 62. 

” Ibid., p. 59. These interdisciplinary areas are mentioned in Lovejoy, The great 
chain of being, p. 15. 

73 SKINNER, ‘Meaning and understanding in the history of ideas’ (2002), p. 60, first 
points out expositions in the “history of thought” as prone to this kind of mythology, 
after which he also points out history of ideas: “The other is more characteristic of 
‘histories of ideas’ in which the focus is on the development of some ‘unit idea’ itself.” 
The notion of unit-idea is characteristic to Lovejoy's methodology; see pp. 265-276 
above. 

74 Ibid., pp. 63-64, 83-86. Ibid., p. 62 n. 29, Skinner refers to Lovejoy, The great 
chain of being, p. 15, and ibid., p. 83 n. 128, Skinner refers to the same work of Lovejoy, 
pp. 15-17. These two references are the only ones which Skinner makes in his article 
‘Meaning and understanding in the history of ideas’ to this work of Lovejoy or indeed 
to any other work of Lovejoy. 

® Lovejoy, The great chain of being, p. 15. As mentioned p. 309 n. 74 above, this and 
the following two pages are the ones analyzed by Skinner in this article; the remaining 
part of the book is not analyzed. 

7 For Lovejoy's explanation of ‘unit-idea’ as ‘principle’, see p. 271 above. 
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in the introductory chapter—in particular, he bypasses the fact that 
Lovejoy’s practice in the remaining part of the book is largely indebted 
to the historiographical concept ‘system of philosophy’, known from 
nineteenth-century historiography of philosophy, and that its so-called 
interdisciplinary nature is subordinated this concept." Finally, Skinner 
ignores that the history of political philosophy only plays a very mar- 
ginal role in this work of Lovejoy, and that metaphysics and religion are 
at the forefront.? Hence, we get a somewhat contorted and imprecise 
representation of Lovejoy’s methodology in Skinner’s account.” 
Skinner raises two points of criticism against Lovejoy’s concept of 
unit-idea. First, that Lovejoy is mistaken in conceiving of unit-ideas 
in an essentialist manner, inducing the historian of ideas to ignore 
the plurality of incompatible intentions with which a certain term 
has been used over time. A deeper enquiry into these varying inten- 
tions and uses of the same term may show that a string of classical 
authors have not simply contributed to the development of a single 
and perennial unit-idea, but have worked out radically different ideas.?? 
Second, by regarding unit-ideas as self-sufficient entities, glimpsed over 
time by various thinkers, such histories of unit-ideas “lose contact with 
statement-making agents". These histories cannot, Skinner warns us, 
explain which role a given idea has had in an individual thinker or in 
an intellectual climate or period.” Having characterized the treatment 
of unit-ideas as hypostasised entities, Skinner cancels what he sees as 
Lovejoy’s programme for the history of ideas: “There is only a history 
of its [i.e. the specific term denoting a unit-idea] various uses, and of 
the varying intentions with which it was used. Such a history can hardly 


be expected even to retain the form of the history of a ‘unit idea’ ".? 


77 For Lovejoy’s indebtedness to the previous historiography of history of philosophy, 
see pp. 265-276 above. 

7? Lovejoy, The great chain of being, p. 15, does mention politics as one of the fields 
in which unit-ideas may manifest themselves, and ibid., pp. 200-207, he does touch 
upon social and political issues related to the chain of being; in the remaining part 
of the book, however, he is concerned with the cluster of unit-ideas labelled the great 
chain of being. 

” Fora partly similar criticism of Skinner’s representation of Lovejoy’s methodology, 
see OAKLEY, Omnipotence, covenant, & order: An excursion in the history of ideas from Abelard 
to Leibniz, pp. 30-31. 

80 SKINNER, ‘Meaning and understanding in the history of ideas’ (2002), pp. 
84-85. 

5! Ibid., p. 85. 

® Ibid., p. 85. 
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Again, in this remark on Lovejoy’s concept of unit-ideas, Skinner does 
not point out that Lovejoy only uses this phrase in that introductory 
chapter of The great chain of being, and that he instead uses the expres- 
sion ‘principle’ throughout the rest of the book, as indicated by Lovejoy 
himself in the introductory chapter. 

The second paradigm in the history of ideas is the “mythology of 
coherence”.** Although Skinner does not mention Lovejoy explicitly 
under this heading, he is highly relevant, not only because he is among 
the pioneers of the discipline in which this peculiar mythology appears, 
the history of ideas, but also because he inherited the specific historio- 
graphical notion of ‘coherence’ from nineteenth-century historiography 
of philosophy, attached, as it was there, to a wider historiographical 
concept, system of philosophy?" As mentioned above, Lovejoy trans- 
ferred this feature from the history of philosophy to the history of ideas. 
Skinner’s examples of the mythology of coherence derive, however, 
from other twentieth-century expositions of the history of moral and 
political philosophy. Due to the wide diffusion of the historiographical 
concept ‘system of philosophy’, it comes as no surprise to find it in 
many other expositions than the one offered by Lovejoy. 

Skinner warns, in relation to this mythology of coherence, that it will 
*become dangerously easy for the historian to treat it as his or her task 
to supply these texts with the coherence they may appear to lack". He 
adds that “the writing of the history of moral and political philosophy 
is pervaded by this mythology of coherence".?' The guiding notion in 
this procedure is that of "system", he continues, (mis)leading historians 
to “find” the scattered doctrines that make up a complete “system”. 
The problem is, he says, that “this procedure gives the thoughts of the 
major philosophers a coherence, and an air generally of a closed sys- 
tem, which they may never have attained or even aspired to attain.” 
“Such lack of system then becomes”, Skinner laments, “a matter for 


3 Lovejoy, The great chain of being, pp. 14-15, as cited p. 271 n. 337 above. For my 
analysis of this remark, see pp. 271-272 above. 

8t SKINNER, ‘Meaning and understanding in the history of ideas’ (2002), pp. 
67-72. 

3 For Lovejoy’s indebtedness to this feature of nineteenth-century historiography 
of philosophy, see pp. 265-276 above. 

3 SKINNER, ‘Meaning and understanding in the history of ideas’ (2002), p. 67. 

87 Ibid., p. 67. 

88 Ibid., p. 68. 

® Ibid., p. 68. 
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reproach”.” Rather paradoxically, the construction of coherence in a 
past thinker's theories, or the claim that it 1s lacking such coherence, 
according to the historian of ideas bewitched by this mythology of 
coherence, “ceases to be an historical account of any thoughts that 
anyone ever thought."?! 

At this point I tend to agree with Skinner's general line of thought. 
As I have argued above, the methodological concept of system of phi- 
losophy was invented in the seventeenth century and used retrospectively 
by Brucker as a historiographical concept in his works from the middle 
of the eighteenth century. To political philosophers active before that 
period, e.g. Machiavelli, this methodological concept was completely 
foreign and it would be anachronistic to attribute such a methodological 
ambition to him. Moral and political philosophers active in or after the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries may have known, but rejected, 
this methodological ideal, for which reason it would be misleading to 
reconstruct mechanically their theories according to it. Skinner does 
not explore into the historical origin of the historiographical concept 
‘system of philosophy’ in this article, even though it would make sense 
to ask which meaning this methodological concept might possibly have 
had to these individual moral and political theorists. Nevertheless, 
his general criticism, raised in the field of the history of moral and 
political philosophy, concurs with my criticism of the legitimacy of the 
historiographical concept ‘system of philosophy’.” 

Skinner pinpoints two further consequences of the mythology of 
coherence in histories of moral and political philosophy, both meta- 
physical in nature. The first relates to the tendency to disregard a past 
thinker’s statement of intent. If a past thinker makes any statement of 
intent, which diminishes the “message of maximum coherence”, it is 
frequently disclaimed by the historian of ideas.” Although it may be 
naive always to take such a statement at face value, it 1s unfortunate, 
Skinner argues convincingly, if such clues are dismissed simply on the 
grounds that they interfere with a preconceived form of narrative. 


% Ibid., p. 68. 

>! Ibid., p. 69. 

?' Ibid., pp. 68-70, Skinner exemplifies this general criticism of the mythology of 
coherence with studies on Plato, Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau, Hegel and others. Apart 
from Plato, I remain unresolved on the issue of coherence and system in each of these 
individual thinkers, simply because I have not studied this aspect in detail in relation 
to these authors. 

?* Ibid., p. 69. 
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Second, if contradictions in one or several texts of a classical author 
appear, the mythology of coherence spurs the historian of ideas on to 
explain such contradictions by evoking vague, general principles, which 
may not have any foundations in the writings of the author. We find 
one example of this procedure in studies on Machiavelli’s X principe 
(composed 1513) and Discorsi (composed 1513-1519). Skinner states 
about this example: “The appropriate task is instead held to be that of 
constructing for Machiavelli a scheme of beliefs sufficiently generalised 
for the doctrines of Il Principe to be capable of being aufgehoben into 
the Discorsi with any apparent contradictions resolved.”** Although the 
phrase aufgehoben is Hegelian, Skinners criticism does lead one to think 
of the historiographical model originally advanced by Brucker, in which 
doctrines within moral and political philosophy are deduced from the 
general principles in the fields of natural philosophy and metaphysics, 
e.g. the moral and political philosophies of Plato and Aristotle respec- 
tively.” On this point too, I agree with Skinner's criticism. 

The third and last paradigm in the history of ideas criticized by 
Skinner is labelled the “mythology of prolepsis”.”° His main concern is 
that this mythology leads the historian of 1deas to confuse the meaning 
of a past text as it appears to him or her, on the one hand, with the 
meaning of the same text as it was to the past agent, on the other hand. 
The historian of ideas thus assigns a retrospective meaning to the text, 
which is not identical with the meaning of the text to the past agent: 


When considering what significance some particular text may be said to 
have for us, it 1s rather easy in the first place to describe the work and 
its alleged relevance in such a way that no place is left for the analysis of 
what its author may have intended or meant. The characterisüc result of 
this confusion is a type of discussion that might be labelled the mythol- 
ogy of prolepsis, the type of mythology we are prone to generate when 
we are more interested in the retrospective significance [1.e. retrospective 
to the historian of ideas] of a given episode than in its meaning for the 
agent at the time.” 


Skinner offers several examples from the history of political philosophy 
of this peculiar mythology, inducing the historian of ideas to perceive 


* Ibid., p. 71. 

3 For Plato, see pp. 82-87 above; for Aristotle, see pp. 99-102 above. 

°° SKINNER, ‘Meaning and understanding in the history of ideas’ (2002), p. 73. For 
Skinner's criticism of it, see ibid., pp. 72-79. 

? Ibid., pp. 72-73. 
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the meaning of a text of a past thinker as a representation of a mean- 
ing that only emerges subsequently in the eyes of the historian of 
ideas. One example 1s the philosopher Karl R. Popper (1902-1994) 
who, in the words of Skinner, has attempted to “stigmatise Plato’s 
political views in The Republic as those of a ‘totalitarian party-politi- 
cian" ", leading to totalitarian regimes in the twentieth century? Other 
examples relate to studies on Machiavelli, Locke, Rousseau, and others 
besides.” Although Skinner could easily have found examples of the 
same mythology in Lovejoy's Great chain of being, which is copious of 
such retrospective accounts of unit-ideas in the field of metaphysics, 
he does not do so, but confines himself to examples from the history 
of political philosophy. 

Such ways of writing history of ideas invites to “parochialism”, 
according to Skinner, and one of the forms of parochialism is a mis- 
conceived notion of ‘influence’, in which “the historian may misuse 
his or her vantage-point in describing the apparent reference of some 
statement in a classic text.”!°° In order to impair such results, Skinner 
formulates three conditions which must be met by any historian of 
ideas before he or she can legitimately assign an “influence” of one 
author, A, upon a later author, B: “Such a set of conditions would have 
to include at least the following: (i) that B is known to have studied 
As works; (ii) that B could not have found the relevant doctrines in 
any writer other than A; and (iii) that B could not have arrived at the 
relevant doctrines independently." '?' Again, examples from the history 
of political philosophy are brought forward, e.g. Machiavelli, Hobbes 
and Locke.'? 


(it) Skinners Methodological Alternative 


On the basis of this criticism of the three so-called mythologies, Skinner 
presents a methodological alternative." Careful scholarship, respecting 


935 Ibid., p. 73. Ibid., p. 73 n. 92, Skinner refers to Popper, The open society and its 
enemies, 4th ed., 2 vols (1962), vol. 1, p. 169. 

9 SKINNER, ‘Meaning and understanding in the history of ideas’ (2002), pp. 
73-74. 

10 Ibid., pp. 74-75. 

10! Thid., pp. 75-76. 

102 Thid., p. 76. 

103 Ibid., pp. 79-89. See also the two articles relevant to his integration of speech act 
theories into his methodology; id., ‘Motives, intentions and interpretation’, pp. 90-102; 
id., ‘Interpretation and the understanding of speech acts’, pp. 103-127. 
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criticism levelled against the three mythologies, is not sufficient, Skinner 
says, in order to arrive at “an adequate understanding of the texts we 
study in the history of thought", i.e. in the history of ideas: 


The fundamental reason is that, if we wish to understand any such text, 
we must be able to give an account not merely of the meaning of what 
was sald, but also of what the writer in question may have meant by say- 
ing what was said. A study that focuses exclusively on what a writer said 
about some given doctrine will not only be inadequate, but may in some 
cases be positively misleading as a guide to what the writer in question 
may have intended or meant.” (Skinner's italics.) 


The way out of this situation is to obtain a historically informed under- 
standing of the meaning of the terms used in the texts, as well as an 
understanding of the rhetorical strategies employed by the author (e.g. 
irony).'” Hobbes’ and Bayle's texts on moral and political philosophy, 
for instance, cannot be fully understood only by reading the texts them- 
selves, but it is equally important to have a sense of the framework in 
which their rhetorical strategies were unfolded.'” 

“To understand any serious utterance”, Skinner explains, “we need 
to grasp not merely the meaning of what is said, but at the same time 
the intended force with which the utterance is issued. We need, that 
is, to grasp not merely what people are saying but also what they are 
doing in saying it." (Skinner’s italics.) This claim he substantiates by 
developing Wittgenstein’s and Austin’s philosophies of language, in 
particular the latter’s theories of speech act ands their illocutionary 
force, which Skinner applies on historical texts. “Austin’s usual way 
of putting the point [about illocutionary force]", Skinner explains in his 
article ‘Motives, intentions and interpretation’, “was to say that gaining 
‘uptake’ of the illocutionary force of an utterance will be equivalent 
to understanding what the speaker was doing in issuing it." ? (Skinner’s 
italics.) Elsewhere Skinner provides an illustration of Austin’s theory 
about illocutionary force: 


A policeman sees a skater on a pond and calls out: “The ice over there is 


very thin'.? The policeman says something and the words mean some- 


thing. But Austin’s further point is that the utterance also has a certain 


104 SKINNER, ‘Meaning and understanding in the history of ideas’ (2002), p. 79. 
105 Ibid., pp. 79-81. 

10 Thid., pp. 80-82. 

107 Ibid., p. 82. 

108 [bid., pp. 82-83. 

109 Id., ‘Motives, intentions and interpretations’, p. 98. 
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intended illocutionary force, corresponding to the fact that the policeman 
will also have been doing something in issuing his utterance. He may, 
for example, have been performing the illocutionary act of warning the 
skater. '? (Skinner's italics.) 


This illustration allows us to distinguish two senses of ‘intention’. First, 
regarding the intended meaning and reference with which singular 
words are used by an agent in an utterance, e.g. “ice”, “over there". 
This is not the kind of intention central to the 1dea of illocution- 
ary force. Second, the intention guiding an agents intervention in a 
social context by means of utterances, e.g. the warning issued by the 
utterance “the ice over there is very thin". It is the second kind of 
intention, which Skinner integrates into his alternative hermeneutics, 
implying that we should come to see the writings of a past thinker like 
utterances intended to intervene in a social context. In this manner, 
Skinner pays attention to what the past thinker is doing in writing, i.e. 
the performativity of texts. 

The conclusion arrived at in Skinner’s article ‘Meaning and under- 
standing in the history of ideas’, is, that the history of ideas must 
adopt a new method, in which the concepts of intention and context 
are central. “Io understand a text must at least be to understand both 
the intention to be understood, and the intention that this intention 
be understood, which the texts as an intended act of communication 
must have embodied."!!! Such a hermeneutic ambition introduces the 
concept of context, inherited by Skinner from earlier methodologists, 
since the intentions of the author of a text must be traced to the *rela- 
tions between the given utterance and this wider linguistic context as 
a means of decoding the intentions of the given writer."!? This does 
not mean that the context is determinant to the utterance, only that it 
constitutes the framework for the act of communication. 

The concept of context is in principle open to a variety of inter- 
pretations (temporal, spatial, geographical, social, institutional, disci- 


110 Id., **Social meaning" and the explanation of social action’, p. 133. Ibid., p. 133 


n. 20, Skinner informs us that the example was originally put forward in P. E Strawson, 
Logico-linguistic papers (London, 1971), p. 153. 

!! Id., ‘Meaning and understanding in the history of ideas’ (2002), p. 86. 

12 Ibid., p. 87. Ibid., p. 87 n. 137, he mentions three earlier studies, whose discussions 
of ‘context’ he is indebted to: J. C. GREENE, ‘Objectives and methods in intellectual 
history’: Mississippi Valley historical review, vol. 44 (1957-8), pp. 58-74; R. G. COLLING- 
woop, An autobiography (1939); J. Dunn, Political obligation in its historical context: Essays in 
political theory (1980), pp. 13-28. 
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plinary, conceptual, etc., etc.), but Skinner clearly prefers the social 
interpretation: “The social context figures as the ultimate framework 
for helping to decide what conventionally recognisable meanings it 
might in principle have been possible for someone to have intended 
to communicate." ? 


(ii) The Historiography of Moral and Political Philosophy and Its Context 


When Skinner first published his article “Meaning and understanding 
in the history of ideas’ in 1969, the important works on the history 
of histories of philosophy had not yet appeared, for which reason he 
could not have included these works in that first version of the article. 
Braun’s Histoire de Phistoire de la philosophie came out in 1973, and Santi- 
nello's Storia delle storie generali della filosofia was published between 1979 
and 2004. However, Skinner does not even include these two works in 
the second version of the above-mentioned article dating from 2002, 
although Braun's and most of Santinello's works had appeared by then, 
and although Skinner states in the ‘General preface’ to the volume, in 
which this 2002 version of this article appears, that he has updated 
his discussion of the secondary literature.'!* Skinner may either have 
regarded these two publications as irrelevant to his topic, primarily 
the historiography covering moral and political philosophy, or he may 
have been ignorant about these important contributions published on 
the Continent. 

There are, I would say, good reasons for including these publications. 
The history of moral and political philosophy has traditionally been 
covered in histories of philosophy produced from the eighteenth to the 
twentieth century, as we have seen exemplified in Chapter 3 and 6 above. 
Moreover, the history of moral and political philosophy has frequently 
been accounted for within a more comprehensive model of explana- 
tion, which also seeks to account for other branches of philosophy than 
just moral and political philosophy, e.g. logic, natural philosophy and 
metaphysics. To judge from Skinner's analysis of the “mythology of 
coherence”, the historiographical concept ‘system of philosophy’ has 
been transferred to the more restricted synoptic surveys of the history 


113 SKINNER, ‘Meaning and understanding in the history of ideas’ (2002), p. 87. 

14 Id., ‘General preface’, p. vi: “I have updated my discussions of the secondary 
literature, removing allusions to yesterday’s controversies and relating my conclusions 
to the latest research.” 
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of moral and political philosophy.!? If we ignore this comprehensive 
model and only pay attention to one or a few of the philosophical 
branches dealt with, we run the risk of making episodic examinations, 
and our methodological alternatives, based on these examinations, may 
not support wider generalization to other branches of philosophy. 

In Chapter 1 above, I have introduced one such comprehensive 
model, Brucker's historiographical concept system of philosophy, whose 
methodological consequences for interpretations of moral and political 
doctrines have been exemplified in Chapter 3, in particular in relation 
to Plato's and Aristotle’s philosophies. In particular, I have shown how 
Brucker's historiographical notion of a system led him to explain theo- 
ries within moral and political philosophy as deductions from general 
principles of the system worked out by an individual thinker, appar- 
ently ensuring unity and internal coherence. Moreover, I have argued 
in Chapter 6 that Brucker's model continued to influence historians 
of philosophy in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Skinner’s 
criticism of the mythology of coherence identifies this methodological 
concept in some areas of twentieth-century historiography of the his- 
tory of moral and political philosophy, even though he does not refer 
this historiography to the wider concept. 

Braun's and Santinello's works are useful, I think, as a means to 
understand the historical development of the discipline history of phi- 
losophy, including its changing methodology. As I have argued above, 
many modern historians of philosophy have inherited this tradition 
and its methodological assumptions, and historical self-awareness in 
this field may be useful in our endeavour to create future methodologies. 
To cite the words of Skinner himself concluding his article ‘Meaning 
and understanding in the history of ideas’: “But to learn from the 
past—and we cannot otherwise learn at all—the distinction between 
what is necessary and what is contingently the product of our own local 
arrangement is to learn one of the keys to self-awareness itself.”!'® This 
also applies to the methodology of the history of philosophy, since 
this discipline has a past, and since we can learn from that history of 
histories of philosophy as well. 

Even though Skinner leaves out these works of Braun and Santi- 
nello and focuses on twentieth-century accounts of moral and political 


!^ Id., ‘Meaning and understanding in the history of ideas’ (2002), pp. 67-70. 
!5 Thid., p. 89. 
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philosophy, he has successfully managed to identify some important, 
methodological failures in this field. In particular, he has refused the 
assumption that there is always an underlying system beneath a complex 
of moral and political doctrines, and he has rejected the a priori effort to 
comprehend the inner coherence in such an alleged system, developed 
in moral and political philosophies. All this stands out admirably in 
the criticism delivered in relation to the two first mythologies, that of 
doctrines and that of coherence.! Moreover, his remarks on the last 
mythology, that of prolepsis, has provided us with a higher standard for 
claiming the influence of one writer upon a later writer.!'® Finally, he 
has developed a persuasive methodological alternative, which deserves 
attention.!? I think, however, that there is more to be said in relation to 
such a methodological alternative, though without necessarily negating 
Skinner's methodological scepticism or methodological alternative. 


(iv) For which Historical Disciplines is Skinner's Alternative Methodology Valid? 


One could object to my line of thought in the previous section, that 
Skinner does not lay down an alternative methodology for the history 
of philosophy at all, but only for the history of 1deas, for which reason 
it would be futile to draw attention to his scant treatment of philo- 
sophical branches outside moral and political philosophy. The article 
analyzed above, ‘Meaning and understanding in the history of ideas’, 
makes this plain in the very title—it is not about history of philosophy, 
but history of ideas. 

What does Skinner mean by that expression ‘history of ideas’? In 
the 2002 version of the article, he distinguishes “histories of ideas in 
the strict sense”, going back to Lovejoy, from the kind of history of 
ideas which Skinner has in mind.'” Moreover, his attack on one of the 
approaches favoured by Lovejoy, labelled “mythology of doctrines”, 
offers examples, cited on page 307 above, which do not appear at all 
in Lovejoy’s Great chain of being (progress. etc.), but apparently in other 
accounts. Hence, the target of Skinner’s methodological criticism is not 


"7 Ibid., pp. 59-72. 

18 [bid., pp. 72-79 

!? For discussions of Skinner's methodology, in particular in relation to the history 
of moral and political philosophy, see Meaning and context: Quentin Skinner and his critics, 
ed. J. Tully, pp. 135-288. 

120 SKINNER, ‘Meaning and understanding in the history of ideas’ (2002), p. 62, as 
cited pp. 307 above. 
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confined to history of ideas as the discipline was conceived by Lovejoy, 
but aims at another, possibly wider, understanding of the term. This 
is even clearer in the 1969 version of the article ‘Meaning and under- 
standing in the history of ideas’, in which Skinner writes: “I use the 
term [history of ideas] here consistently, but with deliberate vagueness, 
simply to refer to as wide as possible a variety of historical inquiries 
into intellectual problems.” '?! Accordingly, in this 1969 version he refers 
throughout to the discipline history of 1deas, and its employment on 
moral and political philosophy, although he occasionally equates the 
discipline with the “history of thought". The same two features apply 
to the 2002 version of this article.” 

Skinner's statement in 1969, that he wants to use the term to denote 
“as wide as possible a variety of historical inquiries into intellectual 
problems" should not lead one to believe that he applies it to all the 
branches of philosophy, not even to the philosophical branches treated 
by Lovejoy (mainly metaphysics), or indeed to disciplines outside phi- 
losophy, as suggested by Lovejoy (“science, literature, art, religion, or 
politics”).'** As noted above, there is a thematic asymmetry between 
Lovejoy's and Skinner's examples of history of ideas—the former brings 
forward examples mainly from metaphysics, the three principles in the 
noton of the chain of being, the latter offers examples mainly from 
moral and political philosophy. In that respect Skinner's actual use of 
the term “history of ideas” is not “wide”, but, in fact, rather narrow, 
since he mainly explores examples from the histories of moral and politi- 
cal philosophy.'” This asymmetry, however, does not affect the answer 


?! Id., ‘Meaning and understanding in the history of ideas’ (1969), p. 3 n. 1. 

122 Ibid., pp. 30-31, we find the phrase “history of thought". 

123 Id., ‘Meaning and understanding in the history of ideas’ (2002), pp. 79, 89, uses 
the phrase "history of thought". 

124 Lovejoy, The great chain of being, p. 15. 

125 SKINNER, ‘Meaning and understanding in the history of ideas’ (2002), p. 83, 
does bring one example outside the field of moral and political philosophy, namely 
the proper interpretation of Descartes! Meditationes (1641). According to Skinner, 
traditional historians of philosophy had “scarcely acknowledged the question” why it 
was important for Descartes to “vindicate the idea of indubitable knowledge" in his 
Meditationes, since he had been preconceived as an epistemologist, to whom this issue 
was self-evident. This way of explaining this text does not inform us about “what he 
may have been doing in presenting his doctrine in the precise form in which he chose 
to present it." Among others, Skinner singles out Richard Popkin, who suggested an 
answer to this question in his works on scepticism published in the 1960s and 1970s: 
Descartes was responding to a “new and especially corrosive form of scepticism aris- 
ing from the recovery and propagation of the ancient Pyrrhonian texts in the later 
sixteenth century." In this way Popkin came up with one plausible suggestion about 
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to the question just asked at the outset of this section—it seems as if 
I am wrong in assuming that his alternative methodology is valid for 
the history of philosophy. It 1s, so it seems, only valid for the history of 
ideas, however wide or narrow Skinner uses that expression. 

The problem 1s that Skinner's presentation of his project 1s less uni- 
vocal. In the introduction to the first volume of his Visions of politics, 
in which we find the 2002 version of the article ‘Meaning and under- 
standing in the history of ideas’, he first says: “I attempt in chapters 4 
[= ‘Meaning and understanding in the history of ideas’], 5 and 6 to 
explore the relevance of these developments [i.e. developments within 
philosophy of language] for historians of philosophy and intellectual 
historians more generally"? At this stage Skinner does not conflate 
the history of ideas and the history of philosophy, he only states that 
his reflections have some “relevance” for historians of philosophy. On 
the next page of this introduction, however, he effectively conflates 
the two historical disciplines: “As I have already intimated, the nerve 
of my argument is that, if we want a history of philosophy written in 
a genuinely historical spirit, we need to make it one of our principal 
tasks to situate the texts we study within such intellectual contexts as 
enable us to make sense of what their authors were doing in writing 
them.”!”’ This is a re-description of the method he develops for the 
history of ideas, bringing out two key concepts in this citation, that of 
context (“to situate the texts") and that of performativity (“doing in 
writing them").'? It seems, then, as if Skinner in 2002 equates history 
of ideas with history of philosophy, which means that he regards his 
alternative methodology for the history of ideas as valid for the history 
of philosophy as well. ‘That would be a considerable extension of the 
field governed by this alternative methodology. Is that really his inten- 
tion? It is evidently what he says. 


the “intended force” behind the Meditationes. For a different interpretation, possibly 
conflicting with that of Popkin, see CorriNGHAM, ‘A new start? Cartesian metaphysics 
and the emergence of modern philosophy’, pp. 145-166. This example with Descartes’ 
Meditationes was not included in the 1969 version of the article; see SKINNER, ‘Meaning 
and understanding in the history of ideas’ (1969), pp. 3-53. 

126 SKINNER, ‘Introduction: Seeing things their way’, p. 2. 

127 Ibid., p. 3. Already in 2001, ERIKSEN and KJÆRGAARD, ‘Quentin Skinner’, p. 12, 
assigned a validity to Skinner’s alternative methodology that transcends the history of 
moral and political philosophy. 

128 For Skinner's methodological alternative for the history of ideas, see pp. 314-317 
above. 
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One may ask whether it would be inappropriate to identify the histo- 
riography of history of philosophy with that of history of ideas, since 
they are two distinct disciplines—historically and methodologically—as 
demonstrated above. Admittedly, there are overlaps, as we have seen 
in the case of Lovejoy. We should thus reckon that Lovejoy shares the 
historiographical concept ‘system of philosophy’, including its various 
methodological implications, with a good deal of his nineteenth-century 
colleagues. "? Nevertheless, his conception of the method of history of 
ideas differs from the methods of several nineteenth-century histories 
of philosophy in at least three respects. First, by his introduction of the 
term 'unit-idea', synonymous with the term ‘principle’ in nineteenth- 
century historiography of philosophy. ? Second, by his overt idealism as 
regards the ontological status of unit-ideas—a feature we do not find in 
Zeller’s exposition, for instance. '?' Third, by Lovejoy's peculiar form of 
eclecticism, allowing him to assume that unit-ideas, or clusters of such 
unit-ideas, possess an independent, transhistorical existence.'? These 
three features, and their historiographical consequences, are to a large 
extent addressed in Skinner's three “mythologies”. It needs to be said, 
however, that these three mythologies, however aptly captured, do not 
address all the methodological assumptions governing the history of 
philosophy as such; they do identify some methodological conceptions 
characteristic to the historiography of moral and political philosophy, 
but they only articulate fractionally the general historiographical con- 
cept, of which the historiography of moral and political philosophy 
has traditionally been part. 

The circumstance that Lovejoy describes ‘unit-ideas’ as what was 
formerly labelled as ‘principles’ in the historiography of philosophy, 
and that he describes ‘unit-ideas’ as independent and transhistorical 
ontological entities, is not unimportant to Skinner’s analysis and meth- 
odological alternative. For the supra-temporal status of ‘unit-ideas’ is 
directly connected to Skinner’s main target in the article ‘Meaning and 
understanding in the history of ideas’, the assumption that the task of 
historians of ideas is that of cataloguing, so to speak, past thinkers’ 


79 For this overlap in the case of Lovejoy, see pp. 267-270 above. 

'80 For Lovejoy's notion of unit-idea and his equation of it with ‘principle’, see pp. 
270—271, especially p. 271 n. 337, above. 

?! For Lovejoy’s idealism, see pp. 273-274 above. 

132 For Lovejoy’s eclecticism, see p. 273 above. 
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contribution to “perennial issues”.'” This task is introduced at the first 
lines on the opening page of the article: 


The task of the historian of ideas is to study and interpret a canon of classic 
texts. The value of writing this kind of history stems from the fact that the 


classic texts in moral, political, religious and other such modes of thought 


contain a “dateless wisdom” in the form of “universal ideas”.!** 


Skinner’ methodological alternative is directly related to this analysis, 
as far as it offers guidance about how to explore the meaning of a 
given classic text by paying attention to the so-called context of the 
text, rather than the text itself, thus enabling the historian of ideas 
to comprehend the action of intervention intended by that singular 
text. ? However, if we pause for a moment and reflect upon the fact 
that Lovejoy's concept of ‘unit-idea’ is nothing but a programmatic 
re-description of ‘principle’, and if we reckon that only few historians 
of philosophy in the earlier tradition had regarded such ‘principles’ 
idealistically as supra-temporal entities, we come to see that the main 
target of Skinner’s criticism in ‘Meaning and understanding in the 
history of ideas’ may sidestep the dominant methodological features 
in the historiography of philosophy. There is nothing wrong in such a 
procedure, since Skinner apparently succeeds in his diagnosis of some 
vital problems in writing the history of moral and political philosophy, 
his main concern. The problem only arises if one assumes uncritically 
that such a diagnosis in the field of moral and political philosophy 1s 
equally relevant to, and equally adequate and fulfilling in regard to, 
the writing of the history of other branches of philosophy, which may 
present other “mythologies”, unattended by Skinner. 

It may be appropriate as a practising historian to operate with a flex- 
ible and inclusive concept in any historical discipline, as Skinner does 
in 1969 when referring to the history of ideas, since the material dealt 
with is so varied. However, if the ambition is to analyze and improve 
existing methodological assumptions, it may be equally advisable to 


'88 This connection between ‘unit-ideas’ and “perennial issues” is clear in SKINNER, 
‘Meaning and understanding in the history of ideas’ (2002), pp. 85-86, e.g. ibid., p. 85: 
“To summarise. Once we see that there is always a question to be answered about what 
writers are doing in saying what they say, it seems to me that we shall no longer want 
to organise our histories around tracing ‘unit ideas’ or focussing on what individual 
writers say about ‘perennial issues’ ". 


13t Thid., p. 57. 
135 Tbid., pp. 85-86. 
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distinguish between existing historical disciplines and their respective 
methodologies, partly in order to offer a precise and adequate descrip- 
tion of the methodologies at work in the various disciplines, partly in 
order to propose apt, alternative methodologies, and partly in order to 
avoid assigning too generalized areas of application to these alterna- 
tive methodologies. If Skinner fails to identify, articulate and examine 
the constitutive features of the methodology peculiar to the history 
of philosophy, but simply assumes, possibly erroneously, that this 
methodology, in its various shades, is identical with that of history of 
ideas, as formulated by Lovejoy and other historians of 1deas, then one 
may doubt whether Skinner is justified in his claim that his alterna- 
tive methodology is also valid in regard to the history of philosophy. 
His re-description of history of philosophy in the 2002 publication is 
convenient, since it allows him to claim that his new methodology for 
the history of ideas is also valid for the history of philosophy. But can 
he claim so legitimately? 

Before answering this question, I would have to stipulate what I mean 
by “history of philosophy". History of philosophy may comprise, to put 
it briefly, whatever branch of philosophy past philosophers have subor- 
dinated under the term “philosophy”, and whatever non-philosophical 
discipline, e.g. mathematics, astronomy etc., that has been integrated 
into such a historically given conception of philosophy. To Aristotle, 
for instance, philosophy includes logic, natural philosophy, metaphysics, 
moral philosophy, political philosophy and oeconomics. ‘This example 
underlines that it would be too restrictive to conceive philosophy simply 
as moral and political philosophy, the primary field considered by Skin- 
ner in his ‘Meaning and understanding in the history of ideas’. 

Having said so with regard to the object of history of philosophy, I 
should like to end my discussion of Skinner's methodology by pointing 
out one unattended problem, deriving from his claim that his method- 
ology covers the history of philosophy as such. 


(v) Are there Limits to Skinner’s Alternative Methodology? 


Skinner stresses the need not only to understand the expressions and 
arguments employed in a given historical text, but also the need to 
understand the intention of its author."^ This, in turn, can only be 


136 


SKINNER, ‘Meaning and understanding in the history of ideas’ (2002), p. 79, as 
cited p. 315 above. 
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achieved by placing the text in its relevant context, the historically given 
framework within which its author intended to intervene by means of 
his or her text. In this last section, I should like to question the limits 
of validity of Skinner's alternative methodology, and I shall do so by 
posing three inter-related questions: (1) Which methodological conse- 
quences follow from the dissolution of the historiographical concept 
‘system of philosophy’, if we accept Skinner’s alternative methodol- 
ogy? (ii) Are some branches of philosophy, such as moral and political 
philosophy, more sensitive to a social context than other branches of 
philosophy, such as natural philosophy and metaphysics? If so, which 
methodological consequences follow from that circumstance? (ii) Is the 
primary motivation in writing a philosophical text always to intervene 
in a social context? If not, which limitations could that introduce to 
Skinner’s methodology? 

Let me deal with (i) and (ii) simultaneously, since they are intimately 
linked. Skinner remarks, when explaining a text from Renaissance moral 
and political philosophy in which the term nobilitas appears, that we need 


to understand the relevant context, that is, its uses to denote a “prized 


» € 137 


moral quality”, *a membership of a particular social class", etc., etc. 
The examples provided by Skinner are taken from the history of moral 
and political philosophy and rooted in a social and normative context, 
where it makes perfectly sense to approach texts in this manner. 

To this example I now bring forth another example from the present 
study, namely Bruno's interpretation of the Bible and other divinely 
inspired texts, analyzed in Chapter 4 above—an example that would 
complicate Skinner’s methodology." This example would not neces- 
sarily show that Skinner's methodology is misconceived, but it would 
suggest that it might be insufficient as it stands. Bruno’s statements about 
the wide range of divinely inspired texts to which his hermeneutics can 
be applied, can indeed be compared to orthodox positions within the 
Catholic and the Protestant churches, and his heterodox position would 
stand out strongly. One could say, to follow Skinner's way of reasoning, 
that Bruno intervened in this framework of various exegetic positions. 
But before we are able to make that comparison, we would need to 
discover that in Bruno's De monade, where this peculiar hermeneutics 
appears, we are confronted with a conjunction of philosophical meta- 
physics and medieval exegesis; such a discovery has been impeded by 


7 [bid., p. 84. 
'88 For interpretations of this topic, see references p. 116 n. 3 above. 
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the prevailing historiography, which has tended to isolate his metaphys- 
ics, and his philosophy in general, from non-philosophical disciplines, 
e.g. biblical exegesis. 

If we are to accept one of Skinner’s premisses for his alternative 
methodology at all—that an understanding of the past thinker’s inten- 
tion in writing a specific text is central to an understanding of that very 
text—one could make the point, that an explanation of the meaning 
that such a text had to its author also entails an assessment of the 
interdisciplinary relations in which that very author, in writing that very 
text, intended to intervene. Such “relations” may transcend the social 
context, but they may relate to disciplinary, institutional or conceptual 
contexts, as in the case of Bruno’s hermeneutic comments. Skinner 
remains, at least in the examples proposed by him, largely within the 
confinements of moral and political history, where the social context 
is relevant, since that type of context to a large extent embodies the 
concepts discussed in moral and political philosophy, e.g. ‘freedom’, 
‘progress’, ‘equality’. Within that branch of philosophy, the issue of 
interdisciplinary context may therefore not arise as dramatically as in 
other branches of philosophy. However, would it be unfair to claim that 
precisely this issue is crucial in other branches of philosophy, where 
the object of enquiry is—to put it openly simplistic—the structure 
of the world, not the normative concepts controlling our moral and 
political actions and beliefs? 

Perhaps it would be sensible to distinguish, at this point, between 
two approaches to the notion of context, namely context understood 
as the textual sources inspiring the author in his or her genealogy of 
theories and arguments of his or her text, on the one hand, and the 
context understood as the social world in which that very text aspires 
to intervene. It would be fair to claim that texts within all branches of 
philosophy, including moral and political philosophy, draw on sources 
transcending the social context. For instance, Renaissance humanist 
theories on moral virtue draw on Cicero's notions of vir and virtus, as 
Skinner has explained.'? It would be less fair, I should say, to claim 
that texts within all branches of philosophy are always written with the 
intention of intervening in a social context. It makes sense to make this 
assumption when dealing with texts from moral and political philosophy, 
e.g. Machiavelli’s V principe, but not necessarily when dealing with texts 


139 SKINNER, ‘Political philosophy’, pp. 414—415. 
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within other branches of philosophy, e.g. logic, natural philosophy or 
metaphysics, where philosophers do not necessarily aspire to change 
the norms of the social and political world, but to understand the 
world, of which humanity is only a small part, and which is beyond 
the control of human beings. 

My question about contexts transcending the social framework does 
not necessarily entail a tacit acceptance of the conceptual idealism 
affirmed by Skinner’s adversaries (“dateless wisdom", “universal ideas” 
or “perennial issues”). Instead, the question stems from the observation 
that it is enlightening to understand and interpret ‘context’ in other 
senses than the social sense, when dealing with other branches of 
philosophy than moral and political philosophy. Of course, such other 
contexts must also be determined historically, but my main point is 
simply that they may not be reducible to, or identical with, the social 
context, since they may not be embodied in the social context at all. 

To sum up, even if we accept Skinner’s insistence on the importance 
of understanding the intention of a past author when striving to attain 
a historically sound understanding of his or her texts, there may still 
remain an additional and unattended task for the historian of phi- 
losophy, that of discovering and articulating relevant interdisciplinary 
contexts of a given text—a task, which is not precluded by Skinner’s 
methodology, although it is unattended.'*” Given that the disciplinary 
borders of philosophy may well have been much more amorphous and 
floating, historically speaking, than the concept system of philosophy 
has led us to believe, we need to reckon that we cannot identify, at least 
not a priori, the specific disciplinary borders of a specific philosophy at 
a given time, and that this is a crucial task if we want to identify the 
intention of the philosopher in question. 

To this query one could add another, concerning the motivation of 
a past thinker for writing philosophical texts, that is, question (ii). In 
Skinner’s methodological alternative, it is a crucial assumption that 
a past thinker’s intention in writing a text is to intervene in a social 
context. One may wonder, however, whether this is necessarily always 
the motivation. One could list a series of motivations for the act of 
writing philosophical texts that are non-sociable, but confined to states 


10 This criticism has not been leveled against Skinner in Meaning and context: Quentin 
Skinner and his critics, ed. J. Tully, pp. 135-228. These critics tend to focus on the adoption 
of Skinner’s methodology within the history of moral and political philosophy. 
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in the individual philosopher: The desire for knowledge of the world, 
self-edification, aesthetic and intellectual pleasure, etc. It may well be 
that the results of these motivations are meagre or false, but that 1s not 
the point here. The point is that there may exist other motivations for 
writing philosophical texts than that of intervening in a social context, 
in particular when dealing with philosophical branches outside moral 
and political philosophy. One example of this that springs to mind is 
Aristotle’s statements of intent in regard to theoretical philosophy. Prac- 
tical philosophy has as its object that which is variable, e.g. commonly 
accepted norms and social practice in a given society, objects that can 
meaningfully be submitted to human deliberation and, possibly, change. 
This is the sphere of human action, the object of moral and political 
philosophy. ‘Theoretical philosophy, on the other hand, has as its object 
that which is invariable and which cannot meaningfully be subjected 
to deliberation, since it cannot change.'"' Although the human being 
can be studied in one compartment of Aristotle’s theoretical philoso- 
phy (within natural philosophy, e.g. in his On the soul), as far as man is 
a rational animal being part of nature, the human being, even from 
this view point, is not the primary object in theoretical philosophy, but 
what I have called the structure of the world. For, as Aristotle explains, 
“man is not the highest thing in the world.”'” Now Aristotle states a 
radical difference of intent regarding a philosophical treatment of the 
two main divisions of philosophy, practical and theoretical philosophy: 
“We are here speaking of practical thinking [referring to moral virtue 
as a disposition of the mind in regard to choice in action], and of the 
attainment of truth in regard to action; with speculative thought [1.e. 
theoretical philosophy], which is not concerned with action or produc- 
tion, right and wrong functioning consists in the attainment of truth 
and falsehood respectively.”!* 

Skinner has prudently warned us against disclaiming statements of 
intent in relation to the mythology of coherence—perhaps the same 
principal warning ought to be applied in this case of Aristotle, and per- 
haps others beside? As this example suggests, the desire for knowledge, 
or truth, if I may speak in such lofty terms, may motivate authors to 
write texts, irrespectively of the fact that their social context is indifferent 


141 ARISTOTLE, Ethica Nicomachea vi 2 1139*3—15. 
42 Ibid., vi 7 1141°20-22, trans. H. Rackham from the Loeb ed. 
13 Ibid., vi 2 1139°26-31, trans. H. Rackham, Loeb ed. 
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to the themes handled in these texts, and even if their social context is 
brutally turning against the views stated in these texts, as in the cases 
of thinkers like Bruno and Galilei. 

My intention in this section is neither to affirm nor to deny the value 
of Skinner’s methodology, only to question its validity in regard to other 
branches of philosophy than moral and political philosophy— branches, 
whose primary object is the world outside us, “us” understood collec- 
tively, the human race and its social world. 
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Fig. 5. Portrait of Jacob Brucker by Johann Jacob Haid (1740), in JAcos BRUCKER, 
Historia critica philosophiae (1742-1744), vol. 1, frontispiece. Here Brucker is depicted 
as a scientist, that is, as a historian of philosophy. On the spine of two of 
the volumes behind Brucker we find the name Diogenes Laertius, the famous 
doxographer. Courtesy of the Royal Library, Copenhagen. 





Fig. 6. Portrait of Jacob Brucker by Johann Jacob Haid (1745). On this por- 
trait Brucker is depicted as a minister (“Pfarrer”), and he wears the collar of 
a Protestant minister. The portrait is held in the Staats- und Stadtbibliothek 
Augsburg (Grap. 20/59). Courtesy of the Staats- und Stadtbibliothek Augsburg. 
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JACOB BRUCKER'S CITATIONS IN HIS 
EXPOSITION OF GIORDANO BRUNO 


This appendix lists Brucker's citations from Bruno's own works and from 
three letters on Bruno and his philosophy. The appendix covers citations from 
Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae (abbreviated as HCP below), vol. 5, pp. 9-62, 
and vol. 6, pp. 807-816. By “citation” is meant what Brucker has marked 
either with italics or quotation marks, even though some of the citations are 
paraphrases rather than citations, and even though Brucker sometimes changes 
the meaning of the cited text. Citations from title pages are not included. In 
addition to these citations, there are yet more hidden citations from Bruno's 
works in these pages of Brucker, namely in Brucker’s placita; these hidden 
citations are not included in this appendix. The information in brackets refers 
to Brucker's indication of sources in his own notes in HCP; the information 


in sharp brackets is by me. 


De umbris idearum, ed. R. Sturlese, 
Florence, 1991 


$101, p. 74.10-14: HCP, vol. 5, 
p. 30.25-29 (HCP, vol. 5, p. 30 n. q: 
*De umbris idearum, apud Morhof. 
l. c p. 270”) 

$101, p. 74.14-19: HCP, vol. 5, 
p. 30.22-25 (HCP, vol. 5, p. 30 n. q: 
*De umbris idearum, apud Morhof. 
l. c p. 270”) 


Oratio valedictoria, ed. F. Fiorentino, in 
BOL, vol. 1.1 


pp. 16.27-17.2, 17.2-19: HCP, vol. 5, 
p. 36.3-9 (HCP, vol. 5, p. 36 n. b: 
“In Orat. valedict. $10. Act. phil. Vol. 
IL. p. 425" [= Heumann, ‘Jordani 
Bruni Abschieds-Rede’, pp. 425.20-25, 
425.32-426.16]) 
p. 21.24-27: HCP, vol. 5, p. 21.1-4 
pp. 21.26-22.2, 22.5-6: HCP, vol. 5, 
p. 17.10-16 
pp. 22.24-23.14: HCP, vol. 5, p. 21.7-22 
p. 23.11-14: HCP, vol. 5, p. 20.14-17 


Camoeracensis Acrotismus seu rationes 
articulorum physicorum adversus peripateticos 
Parisiis propositorum, ed. F. Fiorentino, 
in BOL, vol. 1.1 


p. 55.24: HCP, vol. 5, p. 18.31-33 

p. 58.10-14: HCP, vol. 5, p. 19.9-11 
(HCP, vol. 5, p. 19 n. z: *Nicodem. 
Bayle II. cc.") 


Oratio consolatoria, ed. F. Fiorentino, in 
BOL, vol. 1.1 


p. 30.20-23: HCP, vol. 5, pp. 24.38-25.1 
(HCP, vol. 5, p. 25 n. v: “Recudi 
eam fecit Cel. Heumannus Act. 
philos. Vol. III. p. 432” [= Heumann, 
‘Tordani Bruni metaphysica", 
p. 433.5-9p 

pp. 32.28-33.4: HCP, vol. 5, p. 25.3-8 
(HCP, vol. 5, p. 25 n. v: : “Recudi eam 
fecit Cel. Heumannus Act. philos. 
Vol. III. p. 432" [2 Heumann, 
‘Tordani Bruni metaphysica", 
p. 433.11-19]) 

pp. 32.28-33.2: HCP, vol. 5, p. 16.2024 
(HCP, vol. 5, p. 16 n. o: *Recusam 
debemus Cel. Heumanno Act. phil. 
Vol. III. p. 432 seqq." [= Heumann, 
‘Tordani Bruni metaphysica", 


p. 433.11-17]) 


Summa terminorum metaphysicorum, eds 
E Tocco and H. Vitelli, in BOL, 
vol. 1.4 


R. Eglinus’ Dedication, p. 5.8-11: HCP, 
vol. 5, p. 36.26-28 (HCP, vol. 5, 
p. 36 n. d: *Conf. Act. philos. Vol. III. 
p. 425” [= Heumann, ‘Iordani Bruni 
metaphysica’, p. 425.6-8]) 


De monade numero et figura, secretioris nempe 
physicae, mathematicae et metaphysicae 
elementa, ed. F. Fiorentino, in BOL, 
vol. 1.2 
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i, p. 324.28-29: HCP, vol. 5, p. 17.6-7 
(HCP, vol. 5, p. 17 n. q: “De numero et 
figura c I. p. 38. sqq. Act. phil. Vol. I. 
p. 514” [= Heumann, ‘Jordani Bruni 
Nolani De monade, etc.’, p. 514.10-12]) 

1, pp. 324.28-325.5: HCP, vol. 5, 

p. 26.21-28 (HCP, vol. 5, p. 26 n. a: 
“L. I, v. 38, seq.” [= BOL, vol. 1.2, 
pp. 324.28-325.5]) 

i, p. 326.9-12: HCP, vol. 5, p. 34.20-23 


De triplici minimo et mensura ad trium 
speculativarum scientiarum et multarum 
activarum artium principia, eds F. Tocco 
and H. Vitelli, in BOL, vol. 1.3 


Wechel’s Dedication, p. 123.19-23: 
HCP, vol. 5, p. 25.20-23 (HCP, vol. 
5, p. 25 n. y: “loc. cit.” [= Wechel’s 
Dedication; see HCP, vol. 5, p. 25 
n. x: “In Dedicatione libri de Minimo") 
I 1, p. 131.8-14: HCP, vol. 5, p. 19.27-33 
(HCP, vol. 5, p. 19 n. a: “P. 5 conf. p. 98") 
I 1, p. 131.5-8: HCP, vol. 5, p. 37.7-10 
(HCP, vol. 5, p. 37 n. f£ “Act. phil. 
Vol. II. 1. c" [ = Lacroze, “Vom 
Atheismo Jordani Bruni’, pp. 792-809?]) 
I 1, p. 135.9-32: HCP, vol. 5, p. 34 n. v 
(HCP, vol. 5, p. 34 n. v: *En quaeso 
eius verba, de Minim. exist. L. I. c. 
I. v. 128. seqq. p. 5. seq." in the 1591 
edition [= BOL, vol. 1.3, p. 134.17ff ]) 
I 1, p. 135.2325: HCP, vol. 5, 
p. 32.9-11 (ACP, vol. 5, p. 32 n. y: 
“De minimo, c. 1, v. 150, p. 6” in the 
1591 edition [= BOL, vol. 1.3, pp. 
135.15-136.10]) 
I 1, pp. 135.33-136.2: HCP, vol. 5, 
p. 35.17-20 (HCP, vol. 5, p. 35 n. y: 
“De Min. L. I. c. I. v. 152. seq. p. 6" 
in the 1591 edition [7 BOL, vol. 1.3, 
pp. 135.15-136.10]) 
I 1, p. 135.2325: HCP, vol. 5, 
p. 35.2325 
I 1, p. 138.10-13: HCP, vol. 5, 
p. 34.28-31 (HCP, vol. 5, p. 34 n. w: 
“De Minimo L. 1 c. I ad v. 152. p. 8 
[= BOL, vol. 1.3, pp. 137.16-138.21]) 
I 2, pp. 138.24-139.7: HCP, vol. 5, 
p. 41.5717 
I2, p. 139.2223: HCP, vol. 5, p. 41.20-21 
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I 2, p. 140.18-20: HCP, vol. 5, p. 37.3-5 
(HCP, vol. 5, p. 37 n. £ *De Minimi 
exist. c. 2. p. 10", in the 1591 edition 
[= BOL, vol. 1.3, pp. 139.23-140.32]) 

I 3, p. 141.5, 141.9-13: HCP, vol. 5, 

p. 37.29-34 (HCP, vol. 5, p. 37 n. x: 
“De Numero c. 2. p. 24”) 

II 4, pp. 199.31—200.2: HCP, vol. 5, 

p. 59.23-25 (HCP, vol. 5, p 59 n. q: 
“Ibid. [De minimo] p. 65” in the 

1591 edition [= BOL, vol. 1.3, pp. 
199.15-200.27]) 

II 4, p. 200.13-19: HCP, vol. 5, 

p. 59.25-31 (HCP, vol. 5, p. 59 

n. q: “Ibid. [De minimo] p. 65" in the 
1591 edition [= BOL, vol. 1.3, pp. 
199.15-200.27]) 

III 1, pp. 235.14—236.8: HCP, vol. 5, 

p. 9.24-39 (HCP, vol. 5, p. 9 n. a: 
“De minimi inventione L. I. c. 1. 
p. 97” [= BOL, vol. 1.3, pp. 235.1-17]) 

III 1, p. 235.14-18: HCP, vol. 5, 

p. 38.10-14 (ACP, vol. 5, p. 38 n. m: 
“De Invent. minimi c. I, p. 97” in the 
1591 edition [= BOL, vol. 1.3, pp. 
235.1-17]) 

III 1, p. 236.9-23: HCP, vol. 5, pp. 
9.40-10.7 

IV 1, p. 271.13-22: HCP, vol. 5, 

p. 52.25-33 (HCP, vol. 5, p. 52 n. y: 
*De Minimo p. 133" in the 1591 
edition [= BOL, vol. 1.3, pp. 
271.25-273.6]) 

IV 1, pp. 271.23-272.5: HCP, vol. 5, 
pp. 52.35—53.5 (HCP, vol. 5, p. 52 
n. y: “De Minimo p. 133" in the 
1591 edition [7 BOL, vol. 1.3, 
pp. 271.25-273.6]) 

IV 7, pp. 284.11, 285.5-6: HCP, vol. 5, 
p. 47.24-26 (HCP, vol. 5, p. 47 n. n: 
“p. 145" in the 1591 edition [= BOL, 
vol. 1.3, pp. 284.7-285.9]) 





Valens Havekenthal [Valens Acidalius], 
Epistularum centuria I..., ed. 
C. Acidalius. Hanau, 1606 (Source: 
Salvestrini, Bibliografia di Giordano Bruno 
(1582-1950, n. 283) 


Epist. II [dated 1592], p. 10: HCP, vol. 5, 
p. 26.8-12 
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Fig. 7. The chronological table is from CHrisropH August Heumann, ‘Eintheilung 
der historiae philosophicae’: Acta philosophorum, pt 3, vol. 1 (1715), attached to p. 473. 
Courtesy of the Royal Library, Copenhagen. 
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"PRAELIMINARIS 43 


3 nuinam eruditionem fapiebat, horrendis ignorantig & barbariei tene- 
bris fepultum eft; dis r e paucis ariltotelicæ philofophix cultoribus 
fu bus, & in monafteriis confervato Platonicorum recentiorum phi- 
lofophandi genere. Etfi enim nec iftis temporibus, que a fec. VII. crepu- 
fculum fatis fentiebant, ingenia magna déerant, ita tamen temporum infe- 
licitate & paupertate premebantur, ut ad priftinum philofophix nitorem ex- 

.furgere nequiverint. "Tandem circa fec. XI novum peat atta genus 
ortum eft, quod fcholafticum appellari folet, quod in Ariftotelis quidem 
verba juravit, omnem tamen fanam & philofophix & theologis rationem 
corrupit, & ab omni ingeniorum cultu vacua , infano philofophandi mo~ 
do animos detinuit. Donec tandem meliores fenfim revocarentur literz, 
& per difperfos ex capta una Graecos femina eruditionis, & 
philofophise quoque in occidentem perferrentur, que tandem ad reftituen- 
dum philofophim honorem cultumque fuum felicem occafionem exhi- 
buerunt. Hic itaque fecundi periodi hiftorie philofophic® facies eft, qua 
exhibetur : 


HISTORIA’ PHILOSOPHIZ A NASCENTE 
MONARCHIA ROMANA AD LITERARUM IN 
OCCIDENTE RESTAURATIONEM, g 

Y & quidem: 
APUD ROMANOS, 
ante conflitutam monarchiam, ubi 
_ difficulter initio greca philofophia admittebatur, 
admiffa tandem & exculta alumnos habuit 

Pythagoricos 

: Academicos veteres 

medios 

Stoicos 
Peripateticos 
Epicureos 


Pyrrhonicos š 
Jub invalefcente monarchia, ubi preter viros doctos multos phi- 
lofophi floruerunt: i 
thagorici 
Platonici 
Eclectici five Platonici recentiores 
Peripatetici 
Cynici 
Stoici 
Epicurei 
Sceptici. 
APUD ORIENTALES, five Afiaticos. 
F2 : APUD 


Fig. 8.1. 


Fig. 8. The chronological table is from JACOB Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae 
(1742-1767), vol. 1, pp. 43-45. Courtesy of the Royal Library, Copenhagen. 


44- DISSERTATIO 


APUD JUDEOS poft reditum ex captivitate, ubi peculiaris philos 
fophic ratio excutienda apud 
Judeos reduces i 
Samaritanos 
Judæos Ægypti incolas 
Palæftinam incolentes, & in varias festas Pharifæorum, 
Sadducæorum, Karaitarum, Effenorum, divifos. 
Judeos poftideftrudta Hierofolyma difperfos deditosque ftudio 
tum Talmudico, tum Cabbaliftico, ad fec. X. 
a fec. X. ad noftra tempora. 
APUD SARACENOS, SHE proses et philofophico inquirendum 
ante legem Islamiticam latam Is bu 
fub Muhamedis aufpiciis 
fub familia Abbafidum. 
APUD CHRISTIANOS, quidem 
a nato Servatore ad fec. VII. 
ante erectam ab Ammonio Sacca fcholam eclecticam, 


: florente fecta Eclectica. ` 
a feculo VIL ad reftaurationem literarum , ubi fec. XI. exorti 
funt Scholaftici, intres etates divifi. ^ — — ^. 


Tertia perio. — $. XIX. Tandem poft graves tenebras, quibus omnis eruditio & philo- 
dus. fophia fepulta jacuit nova lux exorta; & feientiis nitor fuus reftitutus eft. 
Et hic tertia eaque ültima wp ros hiftorie periodus exoritur. Que 
& debilia prima conamina, & reftitutam cum religionis puritate philofo- 
phiam véterem per varias fectas iterum excultam, & nova philofophandi 
genera exhibet, tandemque meliorem & ad veritatem eruendam aptio- 
rem philofophandi modum, qui in nullius magiftri verba jurando ex omni- 
bus eligit, que. fe maxime probant, veritatemque ex ipfa rei natura ratione 
duce per accuratam meditationem eruit, cultum exponit, qui a magnis vi- 
ris adhibitus poft Baconis Verulamii conatus tanta philofophioe incrementa . 
rit uno Dao; quanta per tot annorum millia non habuit. Nam & 
A philofophia aliquatenus emendata eft, & meliori culta habitu: 
. unde & appendicis loco de exotica philofophia, prefertim Sinenfium, qua ` 
tantum ab aliquo tempore ftrepitum excitavit, quedam htec noftra tracta- 
tio referet. Ita vero fe fiftit tertia hec periodus, qua depingitur 
HISTORIA PHILOSOPHUE A RESTAURATIONE 
LITERARUM AD NOSTRA TEMPORA, 
& quidem 
Primi conatus reftituende philofophie 
Virorum de externo philofophix habitu reftituendo, follicitorum, 
Platonicam philofophiam revocantium 
Peripateticam fectam ornantium. 
! ds Novi 


Fig. 8.2. 
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Novi labores velerem philofopbiam revocantium, 
Peripateticam , tum 
ok Scholaftico, tum 
domeftico & genuino habitu productam 
Pythagorico-Platonico-Cabbalifticam 
Parmenideam 
Tonicam 
Stoicam 
Democritico-Epicuream. 
~~ Novam philofophandi viam tentantium, 
Scepticorum recentiorum 
Mofaicorum & Chriftianorum j 
Theofophicorum 
Syncretiftarum. 
Omnem tandem philofophiam recipientium. 
Reflauratio pbilofopbie ecle&ice , que 
& magnos viros de ea immortaliter meritos exponit 
& per omnes philofophia difciplinas philofophorum labores 


His vero MÀ ofapb. 

ndix vero philofophiam exoticam. ; 

: dag & Americe incolarum recitat. * 

Ft hac quidem via incedentes, quicquid ad philofophiz origines, incremen- 
ta & mutationes pertinet diligenter exquifitum pro virium modulo refere- 
mus, ubique tamen ad cautiones fupra pofitas attenti: adducturi etiam ex 
reliquarum fcientiarum hiftoria, quicquid lucem tractationi foenerabitur, 
unde obfervationes paffim adjicientur. 


n) Tabulas hiftoriam bijofophisane de- philofophicis Tab. I. II. III, IV. delincavit. 
Ambrantes paffim videas, & confulendz præ- His ante fefquifeculum exemplum præivit 
cipue quam cel, J. JAC. SYRBIUS phil- GVILIELMUS CANTERUS, 
Sophia prime prefixit, ven. C. A. HEU- qui ejusmodi feiagraphiam Philofopho- 
MANN US AG. phil.vol I. p.afz.inferuit; rum $TOB #1 Echgis a fe editis præ- 
& clar, J. J PEURLINUS in tabulis fixit, 
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